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8 MADELINE. 

instruments which I shall send after you as soon as pos- 
sible ; and also to certain books and pieces of funiiture, for 
I samo them given to you; but I think my cousm Lydia 
will not diqmte your nght^^ I couid not thank him ; I 
was shocked to find he could for a moment suspect the 
daugbter of Mr Irwm of so raean an action ! ^^ And 
command me, my dear,'' said Mrs Everland, '^ should you 
wísh to go out as a governess." '^ I nevěr can wish it," 
replied I eagerly ; ^' I háve a litde fortuně now." " Little, 
indeed ! Mrs Irwin every year spent more on your 
dress than your whole j^resen^ income.^ '^ But remember, 
I shall now in future dress as becomes my present situatum, 
and I am sure I shall prefer my own home to any other." 
" 1 am not so sure of that.'* " Dear madam, you forget 
that ^ I (shaU) dwell among my own peoph.^ '• ^^ And 
had you nevěr left them, my dear £irl, you wouid always 
háve been contented to dwell among them, but — ^ " No 
hUSj I beseech you, on that subject," said I impatiendy ; 
^' for 1 cannot bear it ;" and the conversatíon was dropped. 
But, my dear friend, I fínd it irtípossible to forget it. — 
That prophetic '' but," still haunts my imagination. Yet, 
wherefore ? why should I not like to live at home under 
my present circumstances ? To be sure, when my 
father visited me here, when I was ten years old^ I was 
mortified to see that he was not as smart-looking as Mr. 
Irwin's own man ; but when I visited him at the dear 
cottage by the bum-side, when 1 was fourteen, I was 
delighted with every thing, and every body with whom I 
associated. But then it might be because I was made 
of great consequence, and was a litde wonder. Hów- 
ever, why should I antícipate evil ? and if I resolve to be 
happy at home, surely I shall be so : but enough of šelf. 
Yet one word more : I set off ibr Scodand next week. 
I travel with a Mr Onslow, an elderly gendeman, a 
friend of Mr Everlanď' 



From my own house, Feb. 1818. 

Here I am, my dear friend, after a cold but comfort- 
able joumey ! 
I cannot descríbe my feelings when I first saw my na- 
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tíve hills again ; and tbe past, tbe present, and the íuture, 
came thronging on my imagination at once; 

^^ My native hills !" exclairaed I in a falteríng voice 
to my invalid companion. '' I am sorry for it," he oblig- 
ingly replied. I would háve thanked him, but I could 
not speak, for I could now distinguish the eager group 
who were watching for my arrival. Mr Onslow also 
looked out, but drew back his head with an air of alraost 
contemptuous surpríse as tbe coach stopped, exclaiming, 
" And is it there you líveř' But this Úttle wound to my 
consequence was scarcely inflicted ere it was forgotten, 
for in an instant the dooř was opened, and 1 found myself 
ín the embraces of my parents. 

I am afraid I appeared cold in my thanks and adteus to 
Mr Onslow ; but I could not say much at such a moment. 
Still I think his parting look was a very kind one. 

'^ And so you are come home now, nevěr to leave us 
again?" was said by my brothbrs and sisters ín tum. 
My parents lookéd that, and a great deal more, but they 
did not speák with their lips — it was unnecessary. I felt 
all they would háve said to the bottom of my heart, and 
was almast consoled for the loss of my benefactors. 
That evening was one of unmixed gratifícatbn ; and 
when my father, whíle we knelt around him as we assem<- 
hled for family worship, gave thanks for my retům, I only 
wondered how I could háve bome to stay away so long. 
My dear mother apciogižed to me for my being forced to 
share my bed with my eldest sister. Ápolc^ies to me ! 
to h^ ckUd ! I own this gave me pain. 

Before day^break I was roused from sleep by the sound 
of active housewifery very near me, and 1 could not re- 
coUect at first where I was. When I did, I must own to 
yciu, that I felt a sort of forlorn,joyless feeling, as the dim 
twilight of approaching day showed me the unpapered, 
unpainted walls of my apartment ; and I was not cheered 
to see, as further light came in, that they were decorated 
by coloured prints of the homeliest description, exhibiting 
some of the early reformers in the torrnents of martyr- 
dom. Certainly objects of a more pleasing nature ušed 
to meet my eyes when I awoke at Burford Park ; and I 
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own that I was weak enough to weep bitterly for a few 
iDoments, and to naurmur a little at my fate ; but when I 
gazed upon ^* Thy will, O Lord ! be doně !" in the label- 
led mouth of each expirmg martyr, I echoed the support- 
itig words, and by the time I joined flie family I trust 
tbere were no traces of sorrow either on my mina or my 
features. As soon as breakfast was over, I took my 
father on one side, and gave him a bank notě for one 
hundred pounds, telling him I had another hundred pounds, 
with which Mr Everland had insisted on buybg stock for 
me ; and that I had fořty pounds a year besides. My 
father kissed me a^ctionately, and looking significantly 
at my mother, said, to my great satisfaction, " I will také 
it." I then told them I meant to pay for my board ; but 
this proposal gave them great pain, and my father asked 
me if I was grown too proud to bear to owe even my food 
to my poor father and mother. He added, that I had an 
equal right with his other children to their common and dai- 
ly faře, and shouid therefore not pay for'it ; but that if my 
more delicate appetite required better living, it was right 
that I shouid pay íor that. *' Now, Madeline," said he, 
" look at the expense we were at to do you honor ;'* and 
I saw with grateful afl^tion that the parlour had a sashed 
wifidoWj and that the floor was partly carpeted. My 
mother was then kindly eager to iníorm me that my 
bed room shouid be kept free firom all intniders during 
the mormng hours, that I might read and write at my lei- 
sure. I am not to be allowed, I find, to assist in the 
household duties ; but I háve insisted on doing all the 
nicer sort of needle work for the family, helping to knit 
stockings, and keeping the accounts ; and I doubt not but 
I shall be happy. A letter from you ! what a treasure ! 
No, dearest Mrs St Leger, I had not forgotten the hint 
that you gave me conceming keeping a jourual ; 1 háve 
even begun the first page. Do not fear that I shall give 
you too much Scotch; I háve not written óne Scotch word 
yet in my letter, you see, for I remembered your aversion 
to the language. Let me now answer this precious letter 
regularly. 



MADEIilNE^S JOURNAL. 



When those wfaom we love and revere are far re« 
moved from us, tbere is a melancboly satisfactíoo in 
fulfilling their wishes, and endeavoring to act according 
to their judgment : therefore, my dear and ever regretted 
Mrs St Leger, I wiU comply with your request, that I 
should keep a journal of my feelings, my actions, and the 
unimportant events of my obscure but quiet life. 

Some day or other it will no doubt reach your hands ; 
and then I trust you will be gratifíed to see how fondly 
your poor Madeline cberishes your memory, respects your 
advice, and remember^ your wisbes. 

Monday, May, 1818. 

I faave been bere a whole month to day : it is tbere- 
fpre ňine weeks srnce I followed Mrs Iřwin to the grave* 
Yet stQl that scene of trial is present to me, and far more 
so than when I first came bither. Sometimes I fear that 
my regret for what I háve been deprived of will be eter- 
nal. But how much of that regret is to be attributed to 
the deatb of my friends ? I am afraid to answer the 
question, for I fear it is occasioned as much by change 
of scene and situation. I now feel that I shall indeed 
miss the refined and intellectual society which I enjoyed 
at Burford Park. Alas ! — ^But I forbear ; it would be an 
ill retům for the disinterested kindness of my parents in 
parting with me, if the education which I owe to their 
indulgence should set me above the enjoyment of their 
society, and make mé despise the comiorts of my own . 
home. And who among my most refined associates 
under Mrs Irwin's roof could show more delicate for- 
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bearance than is evinced both by my father and mother^ 
in not even noticíng my languor and occasional dejected 
ďence? Nay, what is still greater, they háve oever 
wounded my feeliiigs by blaming Mrs. Irwin for not 
making a will.. How ungrateful, then, is it in me to 
repine after " the days that are gone !" O Madeline, I 
fear tbou bašt a proud, ambitious heart ! Mrs. Irwin 
ušed to rejoice in having made me lose my Scotch 
accent ; but now I wish I spoke the broadest dialect of 
my country, for I see that my dear parents are buřt to 
find me so very English. Besides, I háve some difficulty 
in understanding my relations and associates ; and some* 
times my father looks at me as if he thought my igno* 
rance affected. But I hope that every day wiU recall 
more and more the impressions of childhooď, and that I 
sbalí become as national in every respect as I ušed to be* 
My joumal, hówever, shaU be whoUy English, out of 
compassion to your dislike of the Scotch language* I 
stiw that my mother looked pleased yesterday when I 
said brae for bili, and bum for river. My dear mother ! 
She is indeed one of Nature's geutlewomen, or, ratber, 
Nature gave her gendeness, and Chrístianity grafted on 
it that forbearance and consideration for the feelings of 
others wbich constitute the reál gentlewoman. , 

I am glad I háve begun my joumal, and written so far 
aiready. The occupation oi writing does me good ; and 
though I may háve but few events to recprd, it will be 
of use to me to write down my sentiments and opinums^ 
as it may be a means of leading me to combat erraneous 
opiniíms, and of strengtbening virtuous sentiments, (By 
the by, these are your own words.) 

My mother calls me to také a walk with her along the 
bum side. I am willing to go, but the wind is very cold» 
Ob! a Scotch May is not like an English one. The 
spring fiowers are only just ^^glinting forth," (a pretty 
verb that,) and in England at this season tbe ground is 
gay and ^ittering with tbem. Well, well, that is to be 
bome ; but when shall I leam — ^Ágain ! shame, sbaroe; 
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Madeline ! Thou hast more blessings still than thou 
deservest. Now, to lock up my journal. 

Tuesday, May, 1818. 

I wonder whethet every girl who has a kver is as 
much an egotist as my sister Margaret. Is egotism a 
necessary consequence of an attachment ? Scarcely 
would she allow me to sleep last night, so fuU was she of 
the detaik of her love afiáirs ; for she ís betrothedi I find. 
And ťhen her surpríse at my not having a lover, and no 
love affiúr to relate ! It is really rídiculous : but I own 
she Has made me almost ashained of not having a lover. 
Alas ! it was in a sort of prophetic spirit, as I now think, 
tfiat Mrs Irwin was so anxious to procure me a husband. 
To be sure, I raust confess that it would háve been a 
desirable thing for me, under my circumstances, to háve 
formed a reputable and happy marriage. Still I can 
nevěr regret not having accepted the offeis which were 
made me. But it must be a delightful thing to love, and 
be beloved. How happy it makes Margaret ! and I 
listen to her expressions of happiness when she hears 
frora her lover, and now that she expects to see him, till 
I envy her her feelings. Probably I should not envy her 
the man whom she loves : I am to see him soon. An 
unexpected piece of ill news has reacbed me to-day. 
The Baynes, those friends of the Irwins who live near 
K — , and whom they ušed to visit, are going to leave 
their house in a short time, to return no more to Scotland ; 
and I had reckoned on going occasionally to stay with 
them. A letter from them, invitiqg me to pay them a 
visit. Certainly I will go directly, as they desire it ; but 
how very anxious my father and mother are that I should 
go ! Surely they are not tired of me already, worn out 
by my joyless manner, and the Uttle amuseraent which I 
aá»)rd them! Yet, no ; I wrong them. They seem 
satisfied witli the help I already give my mother, and I 
am sure they are too kind not to make allowances for my 
occasional absence of mind, and dejection. Still they 
are strangely anxious that I should go and stay a\yay 

2 
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some time. A letter also from Mrs Everland today; 
wantíng to know how I like living at home ; but adding — 
" These are early times yet, and you cannot at present 
know your own wishes ; but remeraber, if you ever wish 
to tum your talents to account, and impart your accom- 
plishments to others, let me know, and I am sure I shall 
be able to Jind you an opportunity." In other words, she 
will fínd me the situatiou of a governess ! I thank her ; 
but at present I had certainly rather live on ray little 
incorae, sharing it, as I hope to do, even unconscíously to 
them, with " my own relatbns," than exposé myself to the 
caprices of any one. No ; I should hatě to be a govern- 
ess ; few persons know how to behave properly to a 
young woman so circumstanced. Besides, I can " impart 
my accomplishments" to ray sisters. Tbey may as well 
leam in their leisure hours to sing by notě and in parts ; 
and family music is very delightful (especially whea 
devotional.) It adds I think to the fervor of one's 
dévotion wnen those we love best unitě their voices wiťh 
US in the song of praise ; and science is most valuable 
when it becomes an aid to piety. Another of your sen- 
timents ! you see how I treasure them all. 

Wednesday, May, 1818. 

' How exacdy one of my days resembles another ! But 
today is to be marked by an event ; for Mr Bayne's 
carriage is to come for me : and can a feeling of mór- 
tifícation and alarm reach me under my paternal roof ? 
Spíte of myself, I must own that. I am distressed and 
mortified to see how eager my parents, aye and my sisters 
too, are for my departure. When I said that 1 hoped to 
retům in a week, they all exclairaed, " Oh ! that will be 
too soon.^'* Well, ihen, I had better make up my mind 
to leave them altogether, and write to Mrs Everiand to 

Erocure me a situation. While I believed that my family 
>ved to háve me with them, I was able to support all the 
disagreeableness and privations which I could not but feel 
in my present reádence ; but to fínd that I do not add to 
their happiness, wlúle I am certainly not quite happjr 
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myself — ^Hark ! I hear the carríage. Thěre it is, driving 
past the wíndow. My sisters run out to look at it with 
such delighted curíosity ; and even I feel that it is in my 

Íresent statě no unwelcome sight. It recalls time past. 
(ut this is a trumpery feeling — Oh ! fy, Madeline ! 

Bumwood, Thunday, May, 1818. 

I am glad I brought my journal with me. It may 
seera very conceited, but I am better pleased with my 
owii company than that of others ; and wbile I write 
down mý own thoughts, and record my own feelings, I 
make to myself as it were a companion, and one that is 
really congenial to me. And must I own that the friends 
of Mrs Irwin are not agreeable and suitable comratnions 
to the object of her bounty ? It is even so. Také a 
specimen of the style of Mr and Mrs Bayne >— ^^ Pray 
telí US, Miss Munro, how was it ? How were you first 
thrówn in the way of Mrs Irwin ? Their front horses 
knocked you down, I think, as they were driving past 
your father's cottage, and sayou were taken up senseless; 
and Mrs Irwin cried, ^Beautiful unfortunate ! quite a 
romantic incident !' and then you recovered : and Mrs 
Irwin said, ^Providence threw this child in our way 

1)urposely, and we must adopt it. Mr Irwin, look how 
ovely sbe is ! and the image of Mary Queen of Scots !' 
Is not this all true ?" I was provoked at her manner, 
and some of her expressions, but I was forced to own 
the truth of what she said. " Oh ! I know that ; I háve 
heard her describe the scene with her usual self-compla- 
cency ; and then your poor father and mother were so 
glad to get a child taken off their hands, for there were 
1 do not know how many litde boys and girk without 
shoes and stockings running about, and another coming, 
and they all looked so poor and forlom." *' This descrip- 
tion," said I, with unusual spirit, ^^ you had not, could not 
háve from Mrs Irwin : my parents' situation was nevěr 
^ poor and forlom ;' their children wore no stockings I 
grant, but that you know is the custom of the country, 
and so far from being glad to part with me, they consented 
to it with greatreluctance."' 



-/• 
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Some círcumstances, not worth mentioning bere, had 
induced Mr and Mrs Irwin, of Burfořd Park, in Sussex, 
to také into their family, and educate as a gendewoman,' 
the daughter of a Scotch cottageri or little farmer, residing 

near K , whom they met with on a journey to Scot- 

land. Their oniy son and daughter had recendy married 
and gone abroad ; the one had followed the fortunes of 
her husband to the Mauritius ; the other had been sent to 
St Petersburg in a diplomatic capacity ; and the affec- 
tionate hearts of Mr and Mrs Irwin, wanted a new 
object to interest them^ when accident offered tbis beautí- 
ful child, Madeline Munro, to their notíce ; and the 
parents, already burthened with a numerous family, were 
induced to part with her, on promise that she should not 
be allowed to forget them, and should occasionally he 
permitted to visit them. 

I had always been the^ friend of Mrs Irwin, and for 
ten years was governess to her daughter ; but when my 
Services ceased to be wanted, I continued to reside in the 
family ; and, when her children leit the country, I 
promised that I wouid not leave my inend in, what she 
called, her desolate conditíon, till my own expected 
marriage should také pláce. I was therefore at Burford 
Park when they arrived, bringing with them their new 
and interesdng charge, who immediately became my 
pupil, and was very soon as dear to me as if she had 
been my child. 

As Mr Irwin's estates were all entailed on his son, 
jand as Miss Irwin had married a man of very small 
fortuně, and therefore required all; her mother's property, 
I knew that, though they had as it were adopted Made- 
line Munro, they could not give her the fortuně of a 
gentlewoman. I therefore sometimes doubted the pro- 
priety of giving her the educatíon of one. But her 
tbirst for knowledge, her talents, and her docility, made 
it impossible for me to withhold the improvement which 
she sought, and I convinced myself that I was not very 
wrong ; by the consciousness that I was enabling her to 
gain ber own livelihood. By the time that I married and 
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went to India with my husband, MadeSne, though only 
síxteen, knew all that I or Mrs Irwin could teach her, 
and had abo profited to the utmoit by the lessons which 
she had received from the best masters which town cňt 
country could furnish. 

Soon after I left England, the husband of Mrs Irwin^s 
daughter unexpectedly became rich ; Mrs Irwin was 
consequendy enabled to provide handsomely for her 
adopted child ; but on her sudden and lamented death^ 
not long after that of Mr Irwin, a will could no where 
be found ; therefore, had not Mr Irwin leftMadeline a 
fimall remembrance, she would háve retumed to her 
fatber's cottage as poor as when she left it. 

But I haye said enough to make my reader a little 
acquainted with my heroine ; and now 1 shall let her 
speak for herself, in extracts from letters which I received 
from her before she began her joumal. £• S. 

Burford Park, Aprfl, 1818. 

Mr and Mrs Everland are so kind to me that I shall 
be sorry to part with thera. Mr Everland reminds meof 
his poor uncle ; I am glad Mr Irwin left him so much 
of his small personál property, for he has a large family, 
and both he and Mrs Everland seem benevolent, and 
able to interest themselves inthe welfare of those wbo do 
not belong to them ; which is not oíten the čase with per- 
sons who are blest with the nearest and dearest ties. — 
But I wbh tbeir pity for me did not make them blame 
Mrs. Irwin for not making a will ; I know that she meant 
to do so, and to provide nobly for me, and I cannot bear 
to hear her censured ; as it is, I owe her countless obli- 
gations. How overwbelmed, how desolate did 1 feel 
when I first lost her, till I remembered that tny reál 
parents stiU lived, and that their arms were open to re- 
ceive me ! I háve just had a painful conversation with 
Mr and Mrs Everland. " I wiH be your idtnessy Miss 
Munro," said tbe former, " should one be necessary to 
prove your legal right to these music-books, ánd those 
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I am gkd these Baynes are going to leave Scotland^ 
for I feel tbat their desire of seeing me is to be attributed 
to curíosity merely, and not to the benevolent and affec- 
tíonate wish of sbowing respect to the memory of their 
firiend by noticing her protegee, Added to wbicb was 
Mrs Bayne's desire of gratifying her jealousy of Mrs 
Irwin's intellectual superiority, by finding out, by dint of 
questioning me, some instances of her eccentricity, which 
she could relate with sarcastic comments, and then add a 
violent phiUppic on neglect of '' coinmon justice," to use 
her own phrase, in dymg without making a will in my 
favor. Lavater says tbat a wcnnan of talent without 
vanity, and a woman of no talents without envy, woidď 
be fit for the society of angels. (or something as distiii- 
guished.) Neither of these favored women I dare say 
exists ^ and my benefactress was vain, perhaps, like the 
rest of ther sex ; nor can I doubt but tlút her mediocre 
íriends, ďnd Mrs Bayne amoi^ the rest, were not onljr 
generaUy envious of fi^nale talent, but of hersin partícu- 
lar, as she was their intimate associate and consequently 
a íbfmidable competitor for notice. It must be a feariul 
thiiig, I dodbt not, to be a womajti of inteBeetual s«qperi- 
ority. It is nerer foirgiven, I háve beard you say, eitber 
by man or woman ; ^ and to dwett on the weaknesses of 
such a person, tbough those weaknesses be common to 
human nature, to dwell on them, too, as if peculíar to 
distinguished ability, is the mean and hábitual pleasure of 
persons of both sexes. How thankful I am tbat I am 
not a woman of talents ! I bavě always felt it necessary 
to ccmceal even my little talent for writíng verses, lest I 
shoidd call forth toward myself the ill-wlll which I saw 
excited by poor Mrs Irwin's talents, and her unaffected, 
artless display of them. But how oould Mrs Irwin ever 
associate with these Baynes ? The wiíe, a detracting^ 
ffippant gossip ; the hudband, an old beau, always inddi- 
cately loud in his praises of beauty, and sometimes 
kmenting tbat he was not bom in Turkey, where every 
man is aflowed a seraglio. I should really beashamed 
of writing in such terms of those under whose roof I am. 
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and deem myself making a most ungrateňil return for 
their bospitaÚty, but for two or three reasoDs. la die 
first pláce, I feel that their invitation was an offence, not 
a kindness, on account of the motives that dictated it. la 
the second pláce, their manner toward me is barety cca- 
sistent with hospitality. The wife, by her {m)ud]y con- 
descendmg civility, and the husband, by his grossly 
familiar expressions of admiration, make me feel that I 
am their inferior, and that they presume on my humble 
birth; and then, with an mdeni tone of command, 
diough in words of entreaty, Mrs Bajme asked me to 
singlait night to entertain her company. I complied 
because I think that in so doing I repay the obligation 
of being fed at her table, which I am now incurring. In 
the third pláce, I feel no reraorse for writing thus, because 
in so venting my angry feelings 1 get rid of them. In 
the fourth, I know no eye but yours will ever see this 
Journal, written confidentially to you ; therefore I injure 
no one. One great, one heart-íelt pleasure will accom- 
pany me to my pillów to night — ^the consciousness that I 
did justice to the merit of Mrs Irwin, and vindicated her 
memory. I saw that my moral courage awed them, and 
that they were mean enough to expect that I, who suffer- 
ed fromherneglect, should be base and ungrateful enough 
to join them in censure of my benefactress. But I was 
just to myself ; and for a while these proud, rich people 
felt awed and humbled before the cottager's daughter. 
My visit was to be a week long, but 1 hope they will 
háve enough of me before the time comes, and make 
some excuse for sending me away. Really, m špite of 
die excuses which 1 make to myself for having gtven my 
pen such a license, I dare not read over what I háve 
written, lest 1 go to bed, condemnmg my want of candour. 

Friday, May, 1818. 

No time to write during the day, and kept uo singing 
till Bear day-break, therefore I must to bed. Saturday^ 
ditto. 

2* 
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Sunday, May, 1819* 
Thi^dflj^ has been spent, to my agreeable surprise, in 
štrict peligious observances, such as are sufficient to satisfy 
even the Scotch servants in the family ; and yet how little 
Christian spirit there seems in the heads of it ! But I 
forbear ; and in order to avoid the temptation of being 
severe, I will lay by my pen and read my Bible. 

Monday. 

We are going to see some pretty country several miles 
ofi*; that is, we are going a tour, as it is called ; and as 
some pleasant guests are lately arrived, I hope I shall en- 
joy the excursion; but it wUl be a fortnight before I 
retům home, — a circumstance I should much regret were 
it not for the painful conviction I feel, that my parents 
wished me to stay away as long as I could. I cannot 
express the desolate feeling which this conviction gives 
me. Though the grave covers the kind beings who adopt- 
ed me, though the hearts are cold which voluntarily be- 
í^owed on me their affections, and you are far away, I 
felt not forlorn nor alone in the wide creation around me ; 
for I knew that those on whora nature had given me 
claims existed still, and to them I could retům. But 
now — how often háve I pitied those poor Hindoos, who, 
if they leave their country, forfeit their caste, and wau- 
der unacknowledged and degraded ever after! iquitted 
my country and my family, and I ara forced to return to 
them ; and, špite of the caresses of my kindred when I 
left them, fear that they considér me as having forfeited 
my caste, and that their hearts, though not their tongues, 
disown me. But what morbid quembus sensibility is 
this ? Can any one he happy who possesses it ? Nevěr. 
Mrs Irwin often said she fe$ired that my life would not 
be a happy one. 

I must now lock up my journal carefully till we return ; 
I shall not find convenience for writing at tlie iuns. 

1 may write a little more, as we do not go till tomorrow. 
No wonder th%t I experienced such attention and courte- 
ous aďability from the sweet girl whom I found in the 
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sitting room when I returned to it. She is a duke's 
daughter ; and I háve usually fouod tbat tbe kindness 
and courtesy are In proportion to tbe rank. 

Lady Anne Mordaunt is going with us, 1 jSnd, and her 
maiden aunt, who is forraal, but kind and benevolent 
looking. Tbis addition to our party is an acquisition 
indeed. ' 

Monday, June 18. 

We are returned after a really pleasant tour ; perhaps 
I was pleased because I was made of consequence ; and 
my little aceoroplishments lifted nie into some importance 
in the eyes of my companions. Mrs Irwin ušed to say, 
" How often háve I seen those*who viewed or heard ^\áth 
cold D^Iect and indifierence the exhibition of the talents 
of tbeir acquaintance, if tfaose talents were not pointed 
out to their notice by the approbation of others, suddenly 
become warm and lavish m praise of them, when tfale 
great or the distbaguished háve happened to commend 
Úlem !" My experience confírms the truth of hers. My 
sketches were scarcely regarded, and . my songs com* 
paratively litde applauded, ú\\ the house was fiiled with 
visiters, who judged them worthy. of high praise ; but 
Lady Anne's and Mrs Mordaunťs rapturous applauses 
bavě put tbe finishing stroke to my importance, and ele- 
▼ated me, I see, in the opinion of my host and hostess. 
The former declares I am Minerva and all the muses, as 
well as Venus and all the graces ; and the latter declares 
her satisfaction at seeing that the expense which her dear 
r^retted fiiend bestowed on my education has not heen 
throvm away. Well, I can now repay her, I trusty jvUy^ 
for ďie pleasure which she is contmually congratulating 
herself on having been Me to procure ffte, for I shall 
^ve her the drawings which she has heard the most ad* 
mired ; and I will spend, in finishing them, part of the 
tíme which I should otberwise háve passed in writing. 

Tuesday, June, 1S13. 

Alas ! Lady Anne and her amiable ajunt are gone ; 
the other visitera go tomorrow ; however, I shall not stay 
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long after thera. On Thursday I shall return home ; and 
surely I háve now been absent long enough for my father 
and mother to be glad to see me. 

ThuTsday nigfat. June, 1813. 

I have humbled myself before my Creator, and im- 
plored his aid to enable me to conquer my propensity to 
raake miseries for myself by the indulgence of a jealous 
apprehensive spirit. And I have also breathed forth, at the 
foot of his throne, the thankfulness of my full and satisfied 
heart. My kind, generous parents ! how cruelly did I 
wrong you ! and you too, my affectionate sisters ! And it 
was from the wish to surprise me agreeably that you 
wished me to stay away ; and what I fancíed a proof of 
alienated aflfection was one of considerate love. The 
half ruinous, useless buildmg adjoiiiing the house, which 
was an eye-sore to my refinement on my retům, has been 
converted duríng my absence into a bed-room and a sit- 
ting room for me ; and my father only accepted the 
money I gave, in order spend it on my accommodation ! ! ! 
But 1 retumed too soon for the apartments to be made fit 
for use immediately. I shall nevěr forget, and I am 
sure I can nevěr describe my feelings, when, as socHi as 
their expressions of evident delight at seeing me were 
over, my father and mother led me through the passage 
that now joins these rooms to the house, and told me for 
what they were designed ; " For you know, Madeline,'* 
said my father, " we must be very sure you must like to 
have rooms to yourself." Here he paused, but I couúd 
not speak. " AU we hope is," said my mother, " that you 
will not look down upon us, my dearchild, for we are as 
fond of you as we are proud ; and to be sure, when you 
do come and sit with us we shall be so glad, and také it 
so kindly !" At these words could I help throwing my- 
self on her neck, and exclaiming, " 1 will have no sepa- 
rate room ; you shall sit with me ; I shall think you do 
not love me else, and you will have made me wretched^ 
not happy ?" They both seemed afiěcted and gratified 
at what I said ; and my mother promised that she would 
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sít with me whanever Iliked. '^ Hutí will be dways^^ 
was my natural and eager answer. Is it possible to 
account for the caprices and changes of the hiunan heart ř 
Before I had any nope of this projected accommodation, 
I regretted tbat I had k not ; but now that it may and 
will be mine, I feel as if it were arrogant and unkind to 
desire or accept it. But this can only be a temporary 
f(^eling; for^ii Ihave not a sitting room to myself, all 
Toj studies must be given up^ and every thing I now know 
be neglected and fbrgotten. A bed to myself is equally 
desirable ; for that dear, bappy girl keeps me awake two 
hours at least, taiking of ber love and her lover, and set- 
tling her humble but bappy menage. But, hark! Sbe 
is coming } I must leave off. 

Friday, June, 1818. 

How sweet it is to shed the tears of affection ! I bavě 
been weeping over a letter from my beloved brotber 
Ronald. Who should háve thought that a youth not 
quite twenty three should bavě distinguished himself so 
early ! He wouid be a soldier ; and already be bas 
• gained premotion ; fir st a corporal, now a sejjeant. * I 
wept bitterly when I heard he had enlisted in the gallant 
42nd ; but I now wept with affectionate joy over bjs suc- 
cesscs. Wfio knows whaí he may one day be ? — ^perhaps 
a bero ; yet still I do not love war, and J had rather ne 
were a clergyman. .The superintendence.of the improve- 
ments is now given up to me ; and it gives a new interest 
to my existence. My instruments are come, and I was 
at once pleased, yet mortifiedj to see the deligbt and the 
wonder, bom of ignorance, which they excited in my 
mother and sisters. My father seemed to íeel proud of his 
superior knowledge acquired at Bnribrd park, wlnle be 
said, '* I háve seeu these things before, and heard them 
too ; and Madeline makes such sweet ^usic on tbem P' 
Margaret observed, rather consequentially, that sbe had 
heard her WilUam often talk of suqh things, that he visit- 
ed wbere the young lady played the harp ; while Bessie, 
nestling close to me, whispered that sbe hoped I wouId 
teacb ber to play on tbem. Mr Everland bas doně as I 
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bearance than is evinced both by my father and raother, 
in not even noticing my languor and occasional dejected 
ďence? Nay, what is stíll greater, they háve nevěr 
wounded my feelings by blaming Mrs. Irwin for not 
making a will.. How ungrateful, then, is it in me to 
repine after " the days that are gone !" O Madeline, I 
fear thou hast a proud, ambitious heart ! Mrs. Irwin 
ušed to rejoice in having made me lose my Scotch 
aceent ; but now I wish I spoke the broadest dialect of 
my country, for I see that my dear pai^nts are hurt to 
find me so very Evglish. Besides, I háve some difficulty 
in understanding my relations and associates ; and some- 
times my father looks at me as if he thougbt my igno- 
rance aÉected. But I hope that every day wiU recall 
more and more the impressions of childhood» and that I 
shall become as national in every respect as I ušed to be. 
My joumal, however, shaB be whoUy English^ out of 
compassion to your dislike of the Scotch language: I 
saw that my mother looked pleased yesterday when I 
said hrm for hill, and lum for river. My dear mother ! 
She is indeed one of Nature's geqtlewomen, or, rather, 
Nature gave her gentleness, and Christianity graited on 
it that forbearance and consideration for the feelings of 
othera wbich čonstitute the reál gentlewoman. . 

I am glad I háve begun my joumal, and written so far 
already. The occupation of writing does me good ; and 
though I may háve but few events to recprd, it will be 
of use to me to write down my sentimenU and opinums^ 
as it may be a means of leading me to combat erroneaua 
cpinionsj and of strengthening virtuom sentiments. (By 
the by, these are your own words.) 

My mother calls me to také a walk with her along the 
bum side- I am willing to go, but the wind is very cold. 
Oh ! a Scotch May is not like an Engiish one. The 
s^ring flowers are only just ^^glinting torth," (a pretty 
verb that,) and in England at this season the ground is 
gay and glittering with them. W^ll, weU, that is to be 
bome ; but when shall I leam^-Again ! shame, sbafoe; 
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MadeUne ! Thou hast more blessings stiU than thou 
deservest. Now, to lock up my journal. 

Tuesday, May, 1813. 

I wonder whethet every girl who has a lover is as 
much aa egotist as my sister Margaret. Is egotism a 
necessary consequence of an attachment ? Scarcely 
would she allow me to sleep last night, so fuU was she of 
the details of her love a&irs ; for she is betrothedj I find. 
And ťhen her surpríse at my not having a lover, and no 
love aSair to reiate ! It is really ridiculous : but 1 own 
she Has made me almost ashamed of not having a lover. 
Alas ! it was in a sort of prophetic spirit, as I now tliink, 
that Mrs Irwin was so anxious to procure rae a husband. 
To be sure, I raust confess that it would háve been a 
desirable thing for rae, under my circumstances, to háve 
formed a reputable and happy marriage. StiU I can 
nevěr regret not having aecepted the offeis which were 
made me. But it must be a delightful thing to love, and 
be beloved. How happy it makes Margaret ! and I 
listen to her expressions of happiness when she hears 
from her lover, and now that she expects to see him, till 
I envy her her feelings. Probably I should not envy her 
the man whom she loves : I am to see him soon. Aa 
unexpected plece of ill news has reached me to-day. 
The Baynes, those friends of the Irwins who live near 
K— , and whom they ušed to visit, are going to leave 
their house in a short time, to return no more to Scotland ; 
and I had reckoned on going occasionally to stay with 
them. A letter from them, invitiqg me to pay them a 
visit. Certainly I will go directly, as they desire it ; but 
how very anxious my father and mother are that I should 
go ! Surely they are not tired of rae already, worn out 
by my joyless manner, and the little amusement which I 
aáS^rd them! Yet, no ; 1 wrong them. They setmi 
satisfied witli the help I already give my mother, and I 
am sure they are too kind not to make allowances for my 
occasional absence of mind, and dejection. StiU they 
are strangely anxious that I should go and stay away 

2 
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some time. A letter also irom Mrs Everland today ; 
wanting to know how I like living at home ; but adding — 
" These are early times yet, and you cannot at present 
know your own wishes ; but remember, if you ever wish 
to tum your talents to account, and impart your accom- 
plisbments to others, let me know, and I am sure I shall 
be able Xofind you an opportunity.'* In other words, she 
will find me the atuatiou of a governess ! I thank her ; 
but at present I had certainly rather live on my little 
income, sharmg it, as I hope to do, even unconsciously to 
them, with " my own relations," than exposé myself to the 
capríces of any one. No ; I should hatě to be a govern- 
ess ; few persons know how to behave properly to a 
young woraan so circurastanced. Besides, I can ^^ impart 
my accomplishments" to my sisters. They raay as well 
leam in their leisure hours to sing by notě and in parts ; 
and family music is very delightful (especially whea 
devotional.) It adds I think to the fervor of one's 
devotion when those we love best unitě their voices with 
US in the song of praise ; and science is most valuable 
when it becomes an aid to piety. Another of your sen- 
timents ! you see how I treasure them all. 

Wednesday, May, 1813. 

' How exactly one of my days resembles another ! But 
today is to be marked by an event ; for Mr Bayne's 
carriage is to come for me : and can a feeling of mór- 
tification and alarm reach me under my patemal roof ? 
Špite of myself, I must own that. I am distressed and 
mortified to see how eager my parents, aye and my sisters 
too, are for my departure. When I said that 1 hoped to 
retům in a week, they all exclaimed, ^^ Oh ! that will be 
too 50091." Well, ihen, I had better make up my mind 
to leave them altogether, and write to Mrs Eveiiand to 
procure me a situation. While I believed that my family 
loved to háve me with them, I was able to support all the 
disagreeableness and privatiods whirh I could not but feel 
in my present residence ; but to íind that I do not add to 
their happiness, while I am certainly not quite happy 
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myselť — Hark ! I hear the carríage. Tbere it is, driving 
past the wíndow. My sisters run out to look at it witb 
such deligbted curíosity ; and even I feel that it is in my 
present statě no unwelcome sight. It recalls time past. 
But this is a trumpeiy feeling — Oh ! fy) Madeline ! 

Bumwood, Thuraday, May, 1813. 

I am glad I brought my journal with me. It may 
seem very conceited, but I am better pleased with my 
owu company than that of others ; and while I write 
down mý own thoughts, and record my own feelings, I 
iiiake to myself as it were a companion, and one that is 
reaily congenial to me. And must I own that the fríends 
of Mrs Irwin are not agreeable and suitable companions 
to the object of her boun^ ? It is even so. Také a 
specimen of the style of Mr and Mrs Bajme >— " Pray 
telí USy Miss Munro, how was it ? How were you first 
thrówn m the way of Mrs Irwin ? Their front horses 
knocked you down, I think, as they were driving past 
your fatheťs cottage, and so you were táken up senseless; 
and Mrs Irwin cried, ^Beautiíul unfortunate ! quite a 
romantic incident !' and then you recovered : and Mrs 
Irwin said, * Providence threw this child in our way 
purposely, and we must adopt it. Mr Irwin, look how 
lovely sbe is ! and the image of Mary Queen of Scots !' 
Is not this all true ?" I was provoked at her manner, 
and some of her expressions, but I was forced to own 
the truth of what sbe said. <^ Ob ! I know that ; I háve 
heard her describe the scene with her usual self-compla- 
cency ; and then your poor father and mother were so 
glad to get a child taken off their hands, for tbere were 
I do not know how many litde boys and girls without 
sboes and stockings running about, and another coming, 
and they all looked só poor and forlom." ^' This descrip- 
tion," said I, with unusual spirit, '^ you had not, could not 
háve from Mrs Irwin : my parents' situation was nevěr 
^ poor and forlom;' their children wore no stockings I 
grant, but that you know is the custom of the country, 
and so far iřom being glad to part With me, they consented 
to it with greatreluctance." 
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tíon of tbis scene : whence comes it then that, now I am 
an actw in it, I feel so coldly, comparatívely ? Alas ! I 
know the reason but too well. Then 1 read and admbred 
as a lady spectator ; but bere I feel tbe reality of my 
situation, and tbat I am only one of the cotter's daughters. 
Yet my fatber is almost a laird, compared to tbe cotter 
whorti Burns meant to descríbe. Still the resemblance 
is greater than the difference, and I háve need of all the 
Sunday's strict disciplině to force me to struggle witb, 
and conquer my thankless, rebellious beart. Good news 
for me ! my room will certaiiily be habitable on Monday 
evening ; notbing more to make than my window-cur- 
tains, and I sbalí work bard at them next week. 

Sunday. — A letter from Mr Everland. Mr Fonne- 
reau is shocked tbat bis wife should bavě offered me so 
littUf to make me amends fpr Mrs Irwin's neglect ; and 
be begs my acceptance of five bundred pounds. I thank 
bim, but I will not také bis money. Yet I own tbat I 
am inclined to accept the oíFer of his interest. He asks 
if be can do notbing for my family ; and Mrs Everland 
suggests tbat it would be such a good tbing if be could 
procure or purchase a commission for my brother Ro- 
nald. Dear fellow ! yes, I can sacrífíce my pride to serve 
Mm. For bim I am contented to owe an obligation to a 
stranger, and even to say to myself, " Had Mrs Irwin 
provided for me as I am told she ougbt to bavě doně, 1 
could bavě purchased a commission for Ronald." Yes, 
I will write, to say tbat she may mention my wishes to 
Mr Fonnereau. 

Monday, June, 1813. 

I have written ; and the hope of serving my dear Ro- 
nald bas given me such unusual ^irits ! and my motber 
says she sbalí be glad to see ber Konald, " her beaut^td! 
her hravé ! (I have been reading Douglas to ber) made a 
gentleman ofJ*^ I did not tbink she had had so much 
pride. Tbis discovery bas doně me no good ; it seems 
to me an excuse for my own. 

We have taken a long walk to day ; that is, my fatber, 
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Bessie, and I ; and we went past an old mansion, whose 
chimneys they insist upon it, I can see from the windows 
of my own sitting room that is to be : but I cannot distin- 
guish them, thougb tbey háve taken great pains to make me 
see tbem, because forsooth they are the chimneys of the 
laird. He is not there, else my father says he wouid not 
háve taken us past his house ; for he is a young man, 
and is said to admire pretty girls. The old gardener 
came out and invited us in, but I would not accept the 
invitation ; and wherefore ? from pride^ I own. I did 
not like to enter a house on the inmtation of the sérvants, 
to which I was ver}*^ sure now that I could not be invited 
hy the master ; because I am ordy the daughter of a 
cottager on his estate. Perhaps this was a tm-ong feélr 
ing ; but I wiB try to reduce my pride to my circum- 
stances. The gardener said the laird was not expected for 
some time. I am glad of it ; for it is a great prívilege to 
be able to wander past and in a scene like this. Nevěr 
did I see to beautiful a view as that from the bili which 
stepes down to Tweed. The banks rise rocky and 
abrupt from the other side of the river ; while down the 
sloping ground in the park art has lavishly assisted nature ; 
and trees and underwood grow evep unto the river's 
banks. Before the laird arrives, I shall, I hope, háve 
time to make many sketches on both sides of the Tweed. 
I was much tempted, I own, to enter the house when I 
was told it contained some fine family pictures. 

Tuesday, June, ISIS. 

Now that I háve taken possession of my own apart- 
ment, all my reluctance and unpleasant feeÚngs concern- 
ing it bavě vanished before my sense of convenience, and 
of comfort. How pleasant was our supper last night 
with which we handseUed the new room ! and what a 
fine room it is for music ! how well the voice and the 
harp sounded in it ! and how pretty is the view from the 
window, even thougb I cannot distincdy see the grey 
efaimneys of the great house from it, about which they 
say so much ! It is too near the road ; but J can only sea 
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the heads of horses and the heads of their drivers or riders 
as they pass ; and that I do not dislike ; it relieves the 
iDonotony of my existence. 

I begin to think, bowever, that as every day convinces 
me more and more how dear I am to my parents and my 
brothers and sisters, and that I add both to their conse- 
quence and their happiness, I shall be very happy at last, 
and be able to forget that ^' such things were, and were 
most dear to me." 

Wednesday, June, 181S. 

Well, I hope Meggie is satisfied r^ow ; for I too háve a 
\o\ev.as she thinks ; and such a one ! I can scarcely for- 
give py father for saying that he wishes she m/y be 
right in her suspicions, as it would be an excdlent match 
for me. Alas ! I own that the man is wealthy, and I am 
poor ; and that in birth he is my equal ; but then in mind 
and manners — ^Oh ! my dear father, do you so little ap- 
preciate your child ? Then the man's broad, snub face ; 
his little black, glittering eyes, shining like court-plaister 
in his head ; and one of them always winking when he 
fancies he has said a good thing, and knows more than 
his neighbors. Then his short, fat figuře, with smaQ 
legs ; one of which is for ever crossed over the other, as 
if to attract attention to its imagined beauty. Then the 
incessant grin, to show his rea]Qy good teeth. Add to 
this, when he is off his guard, a cockney pronunciation, 
as 1 háve heard such a mode of spealang called, and 
cockney conceit ; for this person was born and bred in 
the city of London, and I dare say stood behind a coun- 
ter till his mother died, a Scotch woman of the name of 
Campbell ; and in right of her he became possessed of 
a house and small domain, just out of the town of K ; 

on which event he quits business, sets up for a sort of 
Scotch laird, eomes hither raving about his mother^s pedi- 
gree, and is gcnng about coUecting relics and records of 
ďie ancient family of Campbell. 

But for this unfbrtunate family mania I should not háve 
known him perhaps ; for it was m consequence of being 
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told that my father had an old pocket bible which he 
bought of a pedlar, in which was the name of Jeanie 
Campbell, An. Domini, 16S7, that led him to our house. 
To do him justice, he offered my father a very large 
sum for the book ; and thérefore my father naturaUy 
enough thinks him quite a gentleman. He took away 
the bible, but left, Margaret says, his heart behind; and, 
as she is more leamed in the history of hearts than I am, 
I fear she may be right. 

Thursday, June, 1818. 

The man (I beg his pardon, — ^Mr. Dobbs,) has been 
here again, and with el petit air deprotection* as I thought, 
and as if he wished to gratify my mother's taste and as- 
tonish her ignorance at the samé time, brought her a can- 
ister of gunpowder tea, assuring her "'hit vas TSvining^s 
bestj and what probably she ad nevěr seen afore." My 
mother thanked him coldly, but begged to decline receiv- 
ing bis present, as he had more than given enough for the 
Bible ; and the tea, though excellent, was not new to her, 
as a friend had frequently sent her some. The man (Mr. 
Dobbs I mean) looked mortified, but pressed the gift upon 
her with such earnestness, that her courteous nature 
would not allow her to refuse any longer ; but she wis- 
pered me, " You know, Madeline, I can send him some 
honey in return." In the meanwhile his little eyes cer- 
tainly twinkled most lovingly on me. I must, as Mrs. 
Malaprop says, " ovm the soft impeachmeni ;^^ but my 
blue ones I confess were rather indignantly turned away. 
As I had on my cap and ruff, a la Mary Stuart, which 
Mrs Irwin ušed to like to see me wear because she 
thought me, you know, like the picture of her in the Bod- 
leian Library, Mr Dobbs ventured to comment on my ap- 
pearance, and declared his fírm persuasion, that I and 
that beautiful hupfortunate very like as two peas ; adding, 
" Velí, my vife shall vear such a dress as that." " What !" 
cried Margaret, rather archly (for which I shall certainly 
reprove her,) " what, Mr Dobbs, whether she is like the 

* A little air of protection. 

3* 
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quecn^s picture or not?" "Oh!" replied he, »ghing 
and aífectedly laying his short fat hand on his heart, ^' ] 
could halmdst wow I vould nevěr marry a voman that 
vas not like Mary's picture. And, by the by," said he, 
" I háve been able to account for my devoťlon to that 
hinjured Mary, by finding that one of my hancestors 
married the cousin of that Countess of Argyll, who vas 
supping vith Mary ven the ruťSans murdered Rizio." 
" My daughter," observed my father smDing, " wiU like 
you all the better for adoring the poor Mary Stuart." 
And the ugly man boked so provokingly pleased ; while 
Margaret, getting behind his chair, made faces at me, and 
threw herselř into contortions of ifun and delight ; she is 
really old enough to haye more self-command. My fa- 
ther would ask the man to come again in the evening ; 
therefore I took oflf the cap and ruff as soon as he was 
gone, and changed my dress entirdy, except that I still 
wore black ;{orl had ahnost conceived an aversion to the 
dress which he had admired, and I could not endure that 
he should suppose I wished tolook to advantage in his eyes.. 
But I found when I appeared at dinner that my father 
was hurt at my having doně so ; however, my motber 
reconciled him to the change, by telling him that she liked 
me better without a cap, becausel then looked more like 
him. He instantly smiled aíifectionately on her, and told 
her, as he stroked her smooth cheek, that she was a sil- 
ly old woman. This encouraged ber to dilate on his 
beauty, and she lamented that my eye-brows and eye- 
lashes were grown so dark ; because they took off my 
likeness to my father ; and she thought his brows and 
lashes handsomer than mine. 

Though I wondered at her taste, I respected that feel- 
ing of true exclusive love which exalted e ven the defects 
of ihe beloved object into beauties. Can I ever love 
well enough to do tliis ? 1 believe not : yet it must be an 
enviable infatuation» I am in a humor for writing, and 
should like to go on putting down my thoughts and senti- 
ments much longer, but that Dobbs is come, and Besde 
has been sent to telí me that my father expects he should 
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drink tea in my parlor ; so I must be in it, to receive 
hirn. 

After all, it is veiy wrong in me to wríte tbus šatirically 
of thi$ poor man, whose defects in person are no fauhs of 
bis, whose manners are tbe result of tbe circumstances in 
whicb be was thrown, and wbo, íf be really does feel a 
partiaiity for me, pays me tbe greatest compUment a man 
can pay a woman. 1 vvill endeavor to speak and to tbink 
kindly of bim* 

Fríday moming, June, 1813. 

Ob ! it is impossible I can tbmk or speak of bim other- 
wise than I bavě doně. He is so íbrward, and so con- 
ceited ; and, wbat is worse, my fatlier I see encourages 
bim ; aye, and wbat is worse still, be bas been tlie means 
of making me tbe cause of tbe first dispute, as I believe, 
tbat ever bappened between my íather and motber. 
Perbaps it was wrong in me to refuse to sing ; but tben 
my fatber need not háve said to me wbat be did ; it was 
unkind, I tbink ; and unfortunately my motber overbeard 
it ; — *' Margaret and Bessie, madam, always sing at my 
bidding ; but tben they bavě not lived witb fine folks, nor 
been set up above tbeir poor parents." I did not tbink 
be could bavě been so unkind ; nor did I know I twa set 
up ; but one does not know oneself ; and I am conscious 
1 bavě a proud beart. 

However, tbe rebuke was not lost on me ; and, baving 
mped away tbe involuntary tear, I was now eager to 
play and sing too ; meekly enduring, as ^just cbastisement 
for my unfílial reluctance, tbe infliction of Dobb's raptu- 
rous praises. But be would scarcely praise Bessie's 
singing, because be bad found out I was educated and 
taugbt in tbe South; and I believe be tbinks all are sava- 
ges in tbe North, except tbe CampbelPs and tbeir cannejc- 
Kms. And Bessie, too, was more sincere tban polité to 
bim ; for tbe poor gentleman cbose to beat time witb bis 
head and band, as be bad seen tbe learned do ; but, as 
he bas no ear, be always nodded and beat against tbe 
time, tiU Bessie, unable to bear it, stopped in ber song, 
and ratber pertly said, " I wisb you would be still, sir, for 
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you put me out f on which my father gave her a slap on 
tlie face, and sent her crying out of the room. 

Really I am alarmed at tlie power this man has already 
gained over my usually kind parent ; — ^for his saké he 
reproaches one child, and beats the other 5 however, I 
was not obedient, and Bessie was rode ; so, aíter ail his 
chastiseraent was proper. Not that my mother was of 
my opinion ; — when Mr Dobbs went away, which was 
not tlil he had received an invitation to cbme hither on 
Monday, she reproached my father for his injustice and 
unkindness to me. He, having drunk an extra bumper 
of whiskey with his guest, was not disposed to bear a 
wife's chiding; and, as my poor mother said, he spoke 
niore harsh words to her that night than he had utter- 
red during their wedded life ; and I, alas ! was the 
unfortunate cause. But my father cannot long be angry 
and harsh. My mother's tears and mine soon brought 
him to himself ; and all was forgiven and forgotten. 

Saturday. 

I have made a very exact sketch of the lairďs lawn 
and the house in the distance, seen from our side of the 
Tweed ; and on Monday, I hope to be equally successfíjl 
in drawing^oíw his lawn. 

A call from Mr Dobbs this moming ; and a present 
of some dried sweetmeats for little Charles, whom he 
takés on his knee, and fondles, and declares to be the 
image of me. I am afraid he will, by his attention to 
her youngest born, gain my mother to his side ; for I 
thought she was not quite so violent just now in her 
opposition to my father's oft-repeated declaration, that 
Mr Dobbs would be a suitable husband for me, as he 
has lived in London, and, no doubt, seen íine folks there. 
Tes, doubtless he has, in his shop. But it is ludicrous 
to see how knowing and satisfied my father looks when 
Dobbs alludes to the resemblance and sympathy which 
must exist between us, because we were educated and 
lived in the South. " You and hi. Miss Munro," he says, 
ve know these here things. Ve have lived in the Hing- 
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lisb vorld. To us these bere fine to-does in tbe papers 
are nothing new. Ve háve many hídeas in coramoo 
which your papá and mamroa cannot háve ;" and so he 
goes on ÚU my deceived father imagines Mr Dobbs is 
not only a more suitable companion for me than he is, 
but that he is the very man that would suit me for a 
husband. My mother, at present, still says he is not 
handsome or elegant enough ; but my father always adds, 
" The girl must marry some one, you know." Now this 
is a necessity which I cannot admit ; I will marry amtakly, 
and for love, or not at aU. 

Sunday. 

This is always to me the happiest day in the week. 
Iq the temple of the Almighty tbe pride of man is at 
oDce gratified and humbled ; for there aD persons are on 
an equality ; and the rích and powerful, humbled in that 
presence, feel that they are no more in the sight of God 
than the peasant wbo kneels beside them ; while tbe 
pciór and the dependant are comforted, and raised in their 
own opinion, by the consciousness, that for them, as well 
as for th^ k>fty neighbors, their Creator lives and their 
Redeemer died. 

Robert is with us. He is a good lad, but not to be 
compared to Richard. 

.Monday, June, 1813. 

Well, Sunday does " shine a Sabbath day to me ;" for 
it is a day of rest to all my improper regrets, and my 
aptitude to make improper contrasts. Yesterday even- 
iog, particularly, how dignified even did my father appear, 
while he blessed his kneeling family ! and when be gave 
out the psalm of David for us to sing, devotion had shed 
over bis countenance and manner a chastened loítiness, 
the result of recent communion with the Most High, 
which banished all traces of low estate from his appear- 
ance, and I beheld him as the consck>us and exulting 
beir of imraortalily ! Graham's Sabbath Walks is usu- 
ally the companion of my walks on the Sabbath ; and as 
I read, I feel conscíous of that stillness which he so 
beautifully describes. No ; on a Sunday I certainly for- 
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get my humble statě, and nevěr regret the scenes which 
I háve quitted. Yet,.alas ! my unclouded enjoyment of 
this day is now a little interrupted by the presence of this 
Dobbs, who carries even into the house of God the 
bustling pretensions of worldly consequence, and the 
English display of superior wealth. The, simple, un- 
adorned pews of our kirk \vere not sufficient for him ^ 
he wanted to be distinguished even in church in a very 
marked manner from his brother worshippers ; and 
therefore he has had a brass raíling put up, and a splendid 
crimson curtain divides him from his fellow men, as if he 
were the great man of the pláce ; — he ! Would it 
could shut him completely from our sight ; but his pew 

J'oins ours, and he cannot sit still even there. How glad 
[ am that my father did not make some of us sit in his 
pompous seat, into which he so officiously pressed us ! 
Considering how fond he is of him, too, I was afraid he 
would háve invited him to join us in our procession to 
church^ and háve desired me to také his arm, It is 
really a pretty sight to see my parents, with their children 
walking two and two before them, going to kirk on a 
Sunday ; they, still so handsome, and their children so 
lovely ! I také my father's other arm, but I spoil the 
group by my blabk dress, and seem as if 1 did not belong 
to the rest. It gives me, too, an air of superiority to 
them, which I do not like. Handsome mouming, and 
mine is the very han()somest (the gift pf my benefactress 
on the death of her husband,) is the greatest equalizer of 
appearance possible, and confounds often the distínction 
oř ranks. I now wish to dress only Uke my situation in 
life. I am glad I háve carríed my point, and that there 
are now no naked feet and legs in the family ; as I pro- 
mised to knit all the stockings that were wanted, I had a 
rightto obtain this indulgence ; but that child Bessie, 
though now a great girl, forgets frequently to wear hers, 
I hope Dobbs will nevěr see her at these times ; for I 
háve no doubt but he would, with his ostentatious kind- 
ness, send her half a dozen pair of the best cotton 
stockbgs, concluding we were too poor to buy her any. 
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Tuesday. 

Another visit from Dobbs I I thought that we were 
asked into his pew because it was so Jme ; he says it was 
therefore the more proper for such a fine young lady as 
Jamťositin. How mortiBed he looked when I told 
him that, but frorn the dislike of singularity, I would 
always sit in " the lowest seat of the synagogue,** as all 
men are equal in tiie sight of God, and consequently 
particularly so when assembled iif his house of prayer ; 
and that all I thought qecessary in a pláce of worship 
was, conveniencQ, and room sufficient ! How the poor 
man stared anď wondered, and how he stamraered out, 
" To be suře, Miss Munro ; oh ! very true, Miss Munro, 
still I thought a curtain — " " and a brass railing," inter- 
rupted I smiling, " are very pretty things, and what a 
poor man canH fttíy." " Certainly not," he answered 
with eager consequence, "and I can hafford them." 
" The very reason, sir, why, in such a presence, I do not 
like to see thera. Be as distinct frora your poor breth- 
ren as you please on other days, but on a Sunday at 
least let the pride of riches cease." "Pride, Miss 
Munro ! I nevěr vas thought proud in my life. Dear 
me, ow you mistake me ! VeD, if it viU please you, I 
vili také down thé railing and curtain directly." " To 
please me, sir ! I assure you it is quite a matter of 
indifference to me. I desire to influence none of your 
actions." This was rather haughty ; but the man's 
expression was such, I could not help it. I was glad my 
father was not present. 

Wednesday, June, 1813. 
« And little things are great to little men." 

This line my sauciness suggested to me when Marga- 
ret and Bessie bounded into my room this moming, crjdng 
" the laird is come, that is, he is coming ; and we may 
see him pass perhaps ; for though there are two roads, 
that past our windows is the best and shortest." " Well 
dears," said 1, " and what then } Is he a fine sight, that 
you are so desirous of seeing him ?" " Oh ! but he is 
the Icdrdf you know ; and he lives at the great house" 
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My modest friend, Mr Irwin, would, in diis view of the 
subject, bavě been a sight to reckon on, wbenever be 
returned to Burford Park, after a Ibng absence ; for I 
see no difierence between a Scotch laírd and an English 
country squire. This gentleman, however, Mr Fsdco- 
ner of Glencarron, (Glencarron, my fatber calls him,) is 
heir to a higb title, and bis sister, wbo brotigbt bim upit 
seems, is married to a lord ; tberefore be is aomebody ; 
and as my sisters and motber seemed to tbink bim so 
great, I was angry witb myself for my cold and mortify- 
ing answer ; and I tried to make them amends, by beg- 
ging they would call me when they beard Mr Falconer^s 
carriage coming. " Who is Mr Falconer ? " said Bessia. 
Poor cliild ! she only knew him by tbe name of thelaird^ 
and I thought be seemed failen in her eyes when she 
found be had a name like little people. 

Two or three falše hopes ; a carringe is beard ; they are 
sure it must be the lairďs. h is curious to observe bow 
catdUng tbeir curiosity is. They bavě imparted some of 
tbeirs to me ; and I run to the window as they do. And 
háve I not doně the samé to see tbe duke and duchess 
of R — pass when I lived at Burford Park ř Mr Foť 
eoTier is their duke, Well, be is come and gone ; but I 
did not see him, I only saw bis carriage. Bessie said it 
was beamtifid. Mr Onslow's was much handsomer ; but 
tben be was not our laird. I háve not yet discovered 
tbat Mr Falconer is any tbing more. I do not hear of 
him as the loved and revered benefactor of tbe viUage, 
but I háve heard no barm of him, and that is something^ 
I wish be had stayed away till I had finished my sketches 
from his grounds. 

Thnrsday, June, 1818. 

"There noii? MadeKne, do you not see the chimneys 
at Glencarron ?" said Margaret. " Tiiey are smoking 
now. They are those of the lairďs own study and 
bed room." " I do not see the chimneys, but I do see 
the smoke ; and bluely and prettily it ascends amidst the 
trees. I beg the lairďs pardon. I did not hear of him 
because I did not inquire. It seems be is an excell^it 
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landknrd, and very good to the poor, but cold in his marr 
ners, and some say haugbty. I ani glad I did oot go mto 
bis house. 

FViday» Jíme, 1818. 

Frida]f has oassed Hke Thursday, and Tbursday like 
Wednesday. My days are a succession of twins, and I 
cannot distinguish one from the other ; for a visit irom 
Dobbs is Qow no varying feature. He comes every day. 

r 

Saturday. 

I hsíve seen the laird. I wonder wfaat impressíon he 
wouid háve made on me, had I seen him m former scenes ; 
but here, wbere I associate oniy with such a different set 
of men, he seeoied to me ahnost like a descended god ! 
No wonder the dear giris were so atixious to see him. 
But I dare say I overrate him. I dare say he would not 
háve pleased me so much under other circumstances. 

It was fortunate tbat I did not fínish my new curtain for 
my bed room sooner. — ^The slit in the old one gave me 
such an excellent opportunity of looking at him, without 
impropriety. It waš fortunate also that my father cut the 
hedge so low, for it enabled me to see bis horse's head 
as well as himself ; and boih together were very pic- 
turesc|ue. I wonder who it was that he stopped so long op- 
posite my window to con verse with. How handsome he 
looked when he took ofF his hat to tum back the hair 
that fell over his brow ; while the breeze lifted his dark 
and glossy curls from bis ample forehead ! I think his 
eyes are black. His complexion is sallow ; still he does 
not look unhealthy. I dare say he does not smile often ; 
but when he smiled just now I thought I nevěr saw so sweet 
an expression. 1 wonder whether he will come back 
tbis way. If he does, I shall venture to look at him 
again ; for then his back will be to me ; were it not so, I 
dare not ; for he certainly observed at last that some one 
was looking at him ; and he darted such a piercing look ^ 
at the window, that 1 felt myself blush, as if he had been 
able to distinguish me ; and I was so glad I was alone. 

4 
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There is Dobbs beeging to' see me. Pshaw ! He is 
gone. What a reliéf! Tbat saucy girl, Margaret, — ^to 
ask him whether he had taken down his 6ne curtain in 
the pew yet, as I disapproved it ! and then his reason for 
not having doně so, — ^tliat he heard th^ laifd wouid prob- 
ably be at kirk next Sunday, and perhaps he Wouid do 
him the honor of sitting in his pew, as it was the smartest ; 
as if the hurd would care what pew he sat in. Now 
that I háve seen him 1 am svre he would not. 

Well, now to listen for the sound of a horše. Hark ! I 
hear one at a distance. It was he ; but be gallopped 
past, and did not look back. It would háve been strange 
if he had. 

Saturday, June, 1813. 

O my dear fath^ ! this is trying indeed ; to invite this 
Dobbs on a Saturday ; to make him a sharer in our even- 
ing devotion ! Such intimate and sacred communion held 
with such a person ! Špite of my father's írowns, I must keep 
him at awful distance, to counterbalance the mischievous 
encouragement which he gives him. It would be diskan- 
orable to the poor man to act otherwise. And how can 
my father think him agreeable ? His thinking so, lowers 
him in my estimation. My mother has certainiy more 
taste, more refinement than my father, and understands 
me better. Indeed she is a very superior being in many 
respects, and I sometimes wonder tbat, being of " gentle 
blude," and the daughter and grand-daughter of a clergy- 
raan, she did not marry higher ; but still when I look at 
my father b his best times, when I see those bright, 
blue eyes so full of intelligence and of afiectioňate mean- 
ing-^when I bebold that blooming though sun-burnt cheek, 
that tall and muscular frame — and when I listen to that 
deep-toned voice uttering, as it often does, important truths 
in the most forcible and sensible language, I cease to 
wonder that he was the choice of my mother's youtli, and 
I feel proud, very proud, of my father. But I wish he 
had more discrimination, and would not force Dobbs upon 

US thus. He is really so dis ; but I will forbear. 

Yetf no ; I had better go on ; for if I vent my disgust 
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and aversion on páper, I shall get rid of it before I see him. 
Really I am not given to feel what I experíence toward 
him, and such feelmgs are very disagreeable to me. Tbe 
wife of Midas was, jou know, entrusted with the secret of 
her husbanďs having ass's ears, and, being afraid of tell- 
íng it to some one, and at the samé time unable to keep 
it to herself, she lay down on the bank of a river, and 
went on repeating to the water, ^* Midas has ass's ears.'' 
So I, as 1 cannot like Dobbs, and must express my aver- 
sion, will pour it all out on the páper, that I may telí it in 
no other way. Still I believe it would be more like a 
Christian to try and averconie it. So, he even dines bere 
todayí and he has sent haíf a dozen bottles of the best 
.Madeira ! Jthink this is impertinmtj and is assuming airs 
of superiority which I cannot bear. But my father says, 
^*Iť is so kind." It may be toeU meant, but it is officious at 
best. I am resolved I wiU drink none of it ; and yet that 
would be uncivil, and it wouM hurt my father. I feař it 
is my duty to také <me glass, Margaret and Bessie say, 
tbey are sure it was sent on purpose for me. 

Eleven o'clock at night. 

Every one in the house at rest but rayself ; and I shou]d 
be glad to be able to discover what it is that keeps me 
waking. That Dobbs was bom to be the source of mor- 
tification and pain to me. Who could háve supposed he 
could ever háve fancied that he could join us in singing 
hymns and psahns ? Nevěr shall I forget his utterance of 
tbe word *' abave^^ and his high tuneless quaver on it 
whenever it was repeated. No wonder dear little Annie 
could not heipmg laughing aloud at last. As she and 
I sat quite up in the corner, I hoped no one would 
see the child laugh ; but when the laugh ended in a con- 
vulsáve giggle, I could screen her delinquency no bnger. 
And, as I expected, my father, with a stemness I nevěr 
saw before, sent her to bed without her supper. I was 
buřt; and not being in spirits, no wonder I retired in tears 
to my own apartment, meaning not to return again. And 
so I missed seeing Mr Falconer and the friend who is stay- 
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ing with him. I think I heard Mai^gavet aríght ; when 
they had conduded the hymn wbicb tbey sung after I lefi 
tbem, in whicb Dobbs wae wise eaougb not to join, they 
heard a clapping of bands at the op&a wiadow, and « 
voíce cried, " Bravo ;" on whicb my father went to the 
dooř, and saw the laird and aootber gentleman. He beg- 
ged pardon for the liberty he had laken ; but could not 
help stopping to bear such singing? and tben could not 
help applauding it. My father asked him to walk in ; be 
did so ; bowed coldly toMr Dobbs, who bent down to lbe 
ground to him. He did not sít down, but, wrappiog bis 
plaid round him, stood looking on my mother and her 
children with a very compUoent sraile ; juad Mai^et 
says, he evidently was struck with Bessie'$ beauty. Ďear 
gírl ! she seemed to forget her own. He tben iold my father 
he wished to speak to him aí his own house^ conc^ming 
a field which my fadier wíshes to háve, and, bowing round 
with great kindoess, took his departure ; his fríend, an ill 
looking little man, haFÍng not uttered a word to any one ; 
but tben he played with Charlie's curly locks, and mutter^ 
ed to himself, " beautiful boy !" therefore my dear mother 
wonders the girls can say he is ugly. Now, but for 
Dobbs, I might háve been in the room when ŮÁs happen- 
ed. " When this happened ?" Asxd what did happen, 
that I am disappointed at not haviog witnessed ? O Mad- 
éline ! under Mrs Irwin's roof I might with propriety bavě 
been made known to Mr Falconer ; but now tbe čase is very 
different ; and I am glad, yes, I really am on refleeti^ 
glad that I was not in the room. Dobbs said, the laird 
wouid be at the Jdrk tomorrow ; I wonder whetber bis 
information be correct or not. 

Sunday, June, 1819. 

How distressing, that ever I sbould overbear my mother 
and sister say what was not meant for my car, and which 
it would háve been better for me nevěr to háve heard ! 
Dear, partial, deluded beings ! to fanóy for one moment 
that M r Falconer should look on me with an eye of affec- 
tion, and tbink of making me bis wife ! Absurd idea ! 
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But I am equally absuřďin feeling embarrassed at tbe 
ďiought of seeing bim because of dus foliy. However, 
when I do see bim, I trust that I sbalí forget it. 

I DOW know why my motber was so anxious that I 
should wear my prettiest bonnet at kirk today. I really 
did not ttúnk Margaret and she were so romantic in tbeir 
imaginations, and so ambitious in their views ibr me ; but 
it is natural, astheysee me so much better educated and 
dressed than they are, and know me to háve been accus- 
tomed to associate with persons so greatly my superiors 
iu birth and fortuně. How absurd ! Margaret insists on 
it that Mr Falconer stopped because he was attracted by 
me and my singing, not uieirs ; and that when he came in 
he looked round, and seemed disappointed, as if he did 
not fínd the object whom he sought. She forgets^ but I 
know that I was sitting in a dark comer of tne room, and 
where no one could see me irom the window ; nor could 
he hare been there when I sung with them; if he had, 
he would háve applauded before. I wislv these foolish 
conversations with me and of me had not faken pláce ; for 
they will, I fear, give me a painful embarrassment and 
consčiousness when I see Mr Falconer. 

It is nearly time to go to kirk. I hope Dobbs will not 
be walking to meet us on the road. I was surprised to 
find t^at ne was a regular attendant at the kirk, though 
of the churcb of Engíand ; but I find that, as his Scotch 
mother with the fine pedigree was not an Episcopalian, 
he thought it right, and more consistent with his family 
pretensions, to be a Presbyterián. How glad my parents 
were to find that I was not unwilling to return to the 
worship of my fathers, though indo ctrine 1 do not en- 
tirely agree with them. 

Sunday night. 

All is now still around me ; the very leaves are still, 
for not a breeze whispers through them to disturb the 
universal calm of nature ; nor is a cloud floating, even in 
slow, and solemn majesty, across tbe face of the moon. 
Yet 1 am restless ; the calm of nature reaches not to me ; 

4* 
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and as I staod at the open window and gáze upon the 
inoon, the beatings ^ f my heart alone disturb the silence 
around me ; and I am tempted to address the ^ Queen 
of the Silver bow" in the words of Charlotte Smith, and 
exclaim, , 



Methiakg, íair ' Planet of the Pfíght !' 



That in thy orb the wretched may háve rest.' 

Wretčhed ! and am I wretched ř What shouid maka 
me so? Háve I not kind and affectionate relatives. 
Háve I not a bome ? Háve I not health and an uncloud- 
ed temper ? Háve I not acquirements and resources in 
myself, which forbid time to hang heavily on my hands ř 
Oh yes ! But then I háve alsQ a proud heart and a re- 
bellious spirit, which prevent me from being resigned to 
the fate allotted to me. I háve tastes and pretensions 
above my sphere in life, which can nevěr, nevěr be grat- 
ifíed ; and therefore am I depressed, therefore am I rest- 
less. But why am I so very uneasy to-night ? Has not 
this sabbath been like every other i No ; for I háve 
béen conscious of inward struggles between my pride 
and my sense of right, which were nevěr called forth in 
me before. Perhaps, if I unburthen my mind to you, 
my beloved monitress, I sbalí be easier ; and certain I 
am that describing my feeUngs in writing always reUeves 
them. 

My fírst wropg feeling was an exulting one at seeing 
Mr Falconer refuse to enter the seat of Mr Dobbs in the 
kirk (I will nevěr call him Dobbs again, nor that many if 
I can help it.) Why shouid I rejoice at the poor man's 
raortification ? Well, he would háve been amply reveng- 
ed could he háve been privy to mine. 

My second wrong feeling w^s, being so iníluenced by 
the consciousness that Mr Falconer was in the next pew 
to ours, and standing up evidently to Jisten to our singing, 
that I could not sing with my usual power and my usual 
devotion ; the presence of the creature made die praises 
of my Creator falter on my tongue. Yet one thing 
consoles me in this. It proves that I was not led by the 
love of display to endeavor to attract his attention. I 
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fear I cannot say as much for my sisters. For I believe 
I nevěr beard tbeny BÍng so loud. They really fretted 
aod annoyed me. 

My tbird wroag feeling was tbat weak embarrassment 
wbicb made me uoable to look up wben I knew Mr Fsď- 
coner was looking at me. I did not feel this wben his 
firiend did the samé ; yel was Mr Falcooer to me more 
than the other gentleman ? But these feelings were ali 
respectable, to tbose which followed wben the service was 
over, and 1 was obliged to foUow my family up the aisle. 
Mr Faiconer and his friend remained in their pew, much 
to my discomfiture, as if waiting till we should háve 
passed tbem ; and, restraiaed by an unusual conscious- 
ness of awkwardness, 1 bung back, and did not imme- 
diately follow the others ; but as little Charles held my 
band, I luckily had some one to whom I could direct my 
attention as I passed Mr Faiconer. Still I could not but 
see tbat be held the dooř of bis pew half closed for my 
accommodation, and tbat be, half bowed with a respect- 
fiil and courteoús air as I went by, wbicb obliged me to 
make a sort of obeisance in return. 

Now comes my delinquency. I was sure tbat firom 
my mouming garb and generál appearance be did not 
suppose I was one of the family, and tbat be imagined 
me a lady of their acquaintance ; and so iotb, so very 
lotb was ř tbat be should be undeceived, tbat 1 walked 
slowly along, and wished to avoid taking my father's arm 
as usual. Margaret came running back to meet me, and, 
seeing Mr Faiconer and his friend just bebind us, she 
made tbem an easy unembarrassed curtsey. Why could 
not 1 be thus unembarrassed ? 

I now saw tbat my father was waiting for me in the 
road, and, making a great effort, I walked rapidly for- 
ward and took his arm. Tbat arm insianlly pressed 
mine dosely to bis side, and, as be raised bis eyes, I felt 
tbat they expressed so much affection, and I believe 
pride in me, his unworthy child, tbat my heart reproach- 
ed me bitterly for feeling even a moraentary shame at be- 
longing to him ; and, wbile tears rushed into my eyes I 
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no longer regretted tbat Mr Falconeř now loiew liie to 
be only tbe daugbter of Donald Munro. Tbat be knew 
it I was very certain ; for Margaret looked back, and 
saw him whispéring witb bis old steward, wbile bis eyes 
were tumed towards me ; and it was evident tbat be was 
asking wbo I was. Sbe also added, '' And wben tbe 
old man answered bim, be looked so blank, so I do not 
know bow, Madeline, but not pleased." I tbink / knew 
bow be looked, and wberefore ; and / felt pleased in 
one way at least ; but perbaps tbts was only my own 
vanity and conceit ; for wby sbould Mr Falconeř be sorry 
to fínd I was only a cotter's daugbter ? Soon after Mar- 
garet bad given me tbis information, Bessie, wbo bad 
taken tbe arm sbe left, looked back, and said in a voice 
of deligbt, " Mr Falconeř is coming ! He is just bebínd 
US ;" and then, as if to express ber joy, sbe Kept knock- 
ing ber elbow against me till I was terrífied lest Mr Fal- 
coneř sbould see it, and put a wrong construction on tbe 
action. My annoyance was soon ended, for I beard a 
deep and mellow-toned voice say, " How are you, Mrs 
Munro ? Munro, recoUect, I am not yet known to tbis 
your English daugbter. Wby could be not caU me Miss 
Munro ? But I am not Miss Munro ; Margaret is the 
eldest daugbter, and tbat be knows probably. My fa- 
tber's EngBsb daugbter blusbed like a girl wbo bad nevěr 
stirred from ber bome } wbile my motber, in ber pretty 
manner, said, as sbe took on berself tbe office of intro- 
ducing US to eacb otber, " My Englisb daugbter bas still 
a Scottisb beart, Glencarron, and loves ber native bills 
and ber own kindred, tbough so long a soutbren." " I 
am sure ber own kindred must love her," be courteously 
replied — "and be proud of ber too," said Margaret 
affectionately. " Undoubtedly," was of course bis an- 
swer. 

He now begged leave to introduce bis friend major 
Cameron to me ; and, baving recovered my weak and 
ill-motived confusion, I talked sufficiently at my easedur- 
ing the rest of the way, tDl we were joíned by Mr Dobbs, 
wbo, not being able to CQme beside me, chose to walk 
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behind, and make himself busy about me ; my scarf 
came off my shoulders occasionaliy, and he was aiways 
puttíng it on, giving nie a little pat as he did so ; then 
lookkig over my slK>ulder and sighing ; in short, he evi- 
ilently aimed at making tbe gendemen believe he was 
very indmate witb roe, and Aat he was allowed to do 
these kiad cuffices íbr me, and was on a sort of lover's 
fpotíng ; aye, and once he called me " Lovely Madeline !" 
and as I turnéd proudly round to give him a look of scom- 
ful wonder at hiÍs .presumpdon, I saw Mr FaIconer's eyes 
turned oa hkn whh stem astonishment, while majw 
Canieix>n's comic face, as he observed the poor m9ín's 
€xpres5Íon of Mxitey mortification, was almost convulsed 
with suppressed laugfater. But his familiaríty was not to 
be repelled ; again the scarf fell, and again he put it on 
widi a sort of fondling dilatoríness. I could bear it no 
longer^ but, hastily snalching it o^ I gaye it to Annie to 
carry for tne. He pudied íorward to také it from her, 
bttt Mr Fakoner anticipated him ; and, saying " Let me 
liave the pleasure of carryíng it,'' the discomfited Dobbs 
was forced to give up the point. When we reached our 
eottage, Ae gentlemen tooktfaeir leare, and mounted 
tbeir borses, whicfa we met on the road. But if they 
had not been going to ride home, I do not think my 
íal^er wouid háve asked them in, because he seemed to 
be vexed to see his favorite thrown so completely into 
lbe back grouod ; besides, he has his prgudices agmnst 
Mr Falconer, and knows he has handscmié daughters ; 
but I am 8ure he ean know nothíng trne of that kind 
relative to Glencar ron. Nevěr did I see a more modest 
expressíon. in a man's countenance. I am not so well 
pleased with the expressíon of his friend< 

I cannot but lament Mr Falconer's visit to the window 
yesterday évening, as it certainiy interrupted the devo- 
tions of this evening. Even my father, I observed, was 
every now and then looking towards the wiudow, and I 
must own that my eyes and ears were too much on the 
alert. Indeed it was so evident that the attention of us 
all ofien wandered, that my father broke dS rather ím^ 
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patíendy, and desíred Bessie to shut the window and 
draw the curtain. My mother expostubted on account 
of the the heat, but he was positive : and the window 
was closéd. But notbing was gained bv that^ our ears 
became only more watchful for the souúa of feet. How- 
ever, no one came ; but I was i^ot surprised when my 
father said, '^Madeline, in future we will bé in your 
room on.Saturday and Sunday evenings." On which 
Bessie said in my ear, *' what then, MadeUne ? The laird, 
if he choósesy may stand and listen under the hedge, 
and no one be a whit the wisen" I ought to háve re*- 
proved her, I know ; but I had not the heart to do it. 

It is past midnight, and I will try to rest. I was not 
wrong in my expectations, and writbg has relieved me. 

Monday. 

My dreams háve been very painful. Methought when- 
ever Mr Falconer, as I was walking in his grounds, tried 
to come near me, Mr Dobbs or my father pushed him 
back. I háve had dreams much less easy to account for 
than ^s. 

Mr Falconer and his friend are just gone by on horse- 
back ; and the former looked steadíasdy at my window 
as he passed ; remembering, no doubt, that he was gazed 
at by somebody there when he stood by the road side 
the other day. They passed very slowly. 1 saw them 
coming, and at (irst I intended to go to my window and sa- 
lute them as they passed ; but my courage failed me, as I 
thought it might seem as if I was looking for them; 
therefore I ran to my old friend, the slit in the curtain, 
taking care to hide my black dress with a white bed- 
gown, that I might not be distinguished. If I hear them 
come back, I shall then háve no objeetion to be at the 
window, and salute them if they sée me. 

What an idle morning háve I passed ! not able to set- 
de to any thing. I am yet not sufficiently accustomed to 
the beautiful view fix)m my windows to be tíred of^ look- 
ing at it. 

They are just gone past, and Mr Falconer saw me. 
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and took off his hat. How handsome he looked ! Ex- 
ercise had given him a color ; and his hair, which curls 
naturally, and is rather long, was parted on his forehead 
so picturesquely by the breeze ! I am told there is a fine 
picture of bam in oils at Glencarron, doně when he was a 
boy, and anodier in miniatuře, a whole length ; how I 
should like to see them ! 

Tuesday. 

Mr Falconer and his fríend háve not been past to day ; 
nor do I see the smoke from the chimneys of his apart- 
ments. How easify I can distinguish the chimneys of 
Glencarron now ! it is marveUous that I did not see them 
sooner ; but then I nevěr looked so long for them before. 

Aye, I thought how it was. They are absent on a 
visit ; so no fíres were lighted in the liarďs own apart- 
ments. A fire is not unpleasant here, even though next 
Thursday is the first of July. 

Wednesday. 

I have been exercising my voice, and playing on the 
barp several hours to day. How well Margareťs voice 
blends with mine in the duet of *' Ye banks and braes of 
bonny Doon," and also in '* Roy's wife !" 

My father has spoken to me in a kinder tone during 
the last two days. As neither Mr Falconer nop Mr 
Dobbs has been bere, he has not been annoyed by my 
evident dislike to the [nresence of the one, nor cfrM of 
my pleasure in the presence of the othei*. And Richard 
has been bere again ; and as agreable as ever. There 
is a great charm about him, I think he is too superior to 
stand behind a counter. There 's pride again ! O Made- 
line, wilt thou nevěr be wise ?• However, I still wish he 
had been designed for the ministry. 

Wednesday. 

What an interesting conversatbn \ have just had with 
my mother ! How strange it is that I nevěr knew till 
now that she was of a very old family, and nearly con- 
nected with nobility ! It is full as strange, and certainiy 
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vevy foolish in me,. to be so very glad of it. She is aiter 
all only a cotter's wife, and I a cotter^s daugbter. Heigh 
ho ! But as her íather and grandfather were ministers, 
il is very natural that she should wish to háve a scmi 
brought lip to the ministry ; and she wished to consuh 
me on the possibi]ity of doíng it. Certainly notbing 
can be easier. Most gladly shall I expend the hundred 
pounds I háve in the funds/if it be necessary, on my 
brother Charles's education, for that purpose, and we 
hope that we shall carry the point with my íather, who at 
present incUnes to háve him foUow the plough with him ; 
but my mother's views for her children are much higher 
than his, and I fear that my education has made her dis- 
satisfied with the inferior advantages of her other children. 
I cannot say that I wish I had nevěr been taken iix)m the 
patemal roof, because I enjoy the acquirements of whichi 
that step wás the source; still 1 do not believe that such 
removals háve a teudency to promote the happiness of 
the being so removed, or that of those who remain ; and 
such removals should be made, when made, for ever. 
And yet I ani sure I am very happy at home ; therefore 
1 only speak generally ; my čase is an exception to a 
generál rule. 

Thursday, July, 1813, 

A letter from Ronald. He has received his commis* 
sion, and is so delighted ! for it is in the 42d, his owa 
regiment. Had it not been so, he says he could not háve 
borne to accept it, as he could .not háve endured the 

Eain of leaviug the regiment in which* he had be^i so 
appy, and had received so much kindness. " No," he 
says, '^ I had much rather háve continued to eam promo- 
tion by my own exertions." I like this pride too. He 
desires to know whether Mr Fonnereau gave money for 
the ensigncy ; because, if he did, he shall insist on pay- 
ing it back by instalmenls, as he gets forward in the ^rmy. 
I feel proud of this dear brother ; and my mother said 
with much pleasure, when she read his* letter, " Well, 
Madeline, when I háve one son an officer, and another a 
roinister, and you, dear girl, are married as you ought to 
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be, I shaD be the proudest of mothers." But what did 
sfae mean by my " being married as I ought to be ?" 
Kiad but mistaken parent ! thy day drearas for rae will 
nevěr be realized. 

I wooď^ when Mr Falconer and his fríend come back. 
Ha ! surely I see smoke ín tbe chimneys. It is so ; then 
they are retumed ; but oot until tliis morning, I dare say ; 
because I am sure there vns no smoke iu those cbimneys 
last nigbt. It is not likely they will come into tbe village 
foday. 

Now tbea to my harp. It is so warm in my room, 
tbough they háve fires at Glencarron, that I must play 
witfa my window open ; but oo matter, no one will hear 
me. 

I tbought just now I heard some one walk past, then 
stop as if to Usten ; I wonder who it was. After dinner 
my mother and I shall také a walk ; what a pity it is we 
can Bo longer walk past Glencarron ! We might bavě gone 
last nighty when tbe laird was away. 

Thuraday N\ght. 

Who should break in upon our tete^ortete walk but M^ 
Falconer himself ? I must own it added greatly to the 
pleasuce of it. He said be saw us from a Uttle building 
io bis grounds. My mother wondering he should know 
us at such a distance. '' Oh !" said I laughing, " Mr 
Falconer knew us, no doubt, by my black gown, and man- 
ůe ; for I am distinguisbed from my sisters by the name 
of the * taH lassie in Uack.' " " It was you whom I recog- 
nised," replied Glencarron smiling, and ad ding, with a 
kx^ very flatteríng to my vanity, " and, no doubty it was 
only from your black dress ; as your air and figuře are 
very common, and you háve nothing but your dress to 
distinguish you." 

Tbe walk seemed a very short one. He did not ac- 
company us home. Perhaps he tbought the neighbors 
migfal t^lk. My 'mother was delighted with this meeting. 
My father looked stem and grave when she told him of 
it, and said nothing but^' I wonder what Glencarron's 

6 
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proud sister would háve said, had she seea him walkidg 
with Donald Munro's wife and daughter." 

Friday. 

A day of household business ; no tinae for wríting or 
music ; but the girls and I got a walk, and we met Mr 
Falconer. He seemed delighted to see us, and showed 
US a pretty path outside the road that leads to his park, 
which we nevěr saw before. How often, when he is gone 
again, shall we walk along it, and say, '^ he sbowed it to 
US !" He parted with us at the end of this path. That 
was right, especially as our mother was not with us ; but 
I think we dat on a bank, which commands the river, a* 
quarter of an bouř at least ; Bessie says, it was nearly an 
faour. 

How glad I am that you made me keep a joumal ! It is 
next to having you, my dear confidential friend, with me ; 
it is quite a corapanion indeed. 

Saturday. 

There is some one inquiring for my father ; I hope i^ 
is not Mr Dobbs, as I háve on my Mary Stuart cap aiid 
ruff, and he would fancy that í expected him, perhaps. 
No ; it was Mr Falconer hiraself ; and, as he wished to 
leave his message either with my mother or one of her 
daughters, and as both my mother and Margaret were 
out, and Bessie in the dairy, I could tiot help going to 
him, or rather I could not help ordering him to be shown 
into my apartment. It was very wrong in me to feel em- 
barrassed when he entered ; why should I ? I did not 
think I could so soon háve lost my íisage du monde. I 
thought, however, he was not quite at ease hiraself, and 
that restored me to composure. It would háve been af- 
fectation in me to refuse to play and sing to him ; I there- 
fóre did both ; but I nevěr did either so ill, and I was 
Věry glad when Margaret came in to sing with me. I 
think I nevěr saw any one fed nmsic more. He did not 
beat time, but sat with folded arms, and motionless. I like 
such auditors, and I had great pleasure in singing to him . 
But all pleasures háve their counterpoise, and in the midst 
of our music in strutted Dobbs ! Mr Dobbs I shouldh^ve 
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said. His countenance fell when he saw to whom I was 
performing; and, ín do very good bumor, he seated 
himself by me, and began to beat time b his own thun- 
deríng way on my chair. I was going to turn round to beg 
him to desist, when a silk bandkerchief, which I wore 
over my shoulders, feU off, and this officious person pick- 
ed it up, and, as on the preceding Sunday, patted it on 
again. This was too much for Margareťs risible faculties ; 
she gave way to a violent 6t of laughter, in which I must 
own 1 joined, nor could Mr Falconer help srailing also. 
It seemed as if it was this man's business so to officiate 
about my person, and the little fat short bands with which 
he did it added to the ludicrous efiect. Fortunately he is 
too self-satisfied to suppose it possible that any one can 
laugh at him ; therefore, though he looked grave, he was 
not angry. As I ceased playing, while I laughed, he 
thrust his head close to my face, and asked me with a 
languishing air to play his favorite song, '^ that you know, 
which I am so fond of.'' '* I am not conscious of your 
having a favorite, Mr Dobbs." *' Wefl, that is a good one." 
winking his eye knowingly at the laird ; ^^ not conscious 
I háve a favorite ! Favorite means favorite lady, you 
know ; Oh !" Here he heaved a sigh so comically pa- 
thetic, that Meggie ran out of the room to laugh, and I 
coldly replied, " we were talking of songs, not ladies, sir, 
and 1 really do not know what song you mean." " Oh, 
it was the one you sung me the day when first we met. 
Do you thiak, then, I could ever forget it .^" he added, 
lowering hb voice ; and again was my bandkerchief re- 
placed; but I threw it off and to the further end of the 
room. Qn which he ran after it, exclaiming, '* Kind 
creature ! you did that on purpose diat I might háve the 
pleasure of fetching it ;" but Mr FaIconer's long avn 
aiatched it from the floor hefore his short legs reached 
it ; and, while he held it on his lap, he bowed, and beg*- 
ged me to go on with the piece b which I had been 
interrupted. 

Mr Falconer is haughty ; but then it is really a virtue 
tx> be so to such a forward person as this is ; still I pitied 
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poor Dobbs, wfaile the disdainfiiL glance of! Glencarron^ 
dark eye, that eye dark as the diunder-cloud, yet brigbt 
as the lightning, passed over him. I could bardly belp 
saying, *' Are you not soorched ?" but if I had, he 
would not háve understood me. Howevier, he did under- 
stand that he had, some how oť other, doae a rudé thing, 
and he did not mend the matter by going down on his 
knees and asking me, in the most cockney pronunciatioo, 
to ťorgive whntever he had doně amiss ; trying, as he did 
so, to get hold c^my band, and almost touchbg my knee 
with his head. Such indecorura in an accepted lover 
would háve ofiended my sense of propriety ; but in this 
person it was absolutely intolerable ; however, the angeř 
and aversion with which I retreated from hkn did not 
vent themselves in words, because my attention wascalled 
from him by seeing Mr Falconer start from his seat with 
a flashmg eye and a raised complexion, But he reseat- 
ed himself ; and I, too much gratified to be as angry as I 
was before at the fault which had called forth the indigpa<- 
tion of (xlencarron, coldly and {H'0udly destred that Mr 
Dobbs would go and sit on the other side of the room, 
and, if possiUe, sit still, and not o^nd me by his familiar-* 
ities or his gesticulation. Was it, I wonder, stupidity 
or cunning that made him, nothing daunted, reply in a 
low and wheedling tone, '^ Cruel creature ! but you womeD 
are halways coy before company." I declare that I was 
breathless with indignation, aye, and speechless too. To 
insinuate that I was only cruel to him before witnesses, 
and to say it in Mr FaIconer's hearing also ! But I was 
spared the trouble of replying ; for Margaret, ^ severe in 
youthful beauty," desired to know what he meantby that 
remark, and if her sister was ever otherwise than Wbat 
h^ called '^ crud to him.^^ Then, seizin^ his arm wbile 
he pretended to laugh to hide his confusion, she said she 
wished to speak to hun alone, and led him out of the room ; 
while Glencarron, as if afraid to trust himself to speak of 
such a man, or thinking it indelicate, begged me to sooth 
his ruffled feelings by music as rapidly as posáble. I did 
so ; and, as Margaret did not return, I was sure that she 
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was keeping Mr Dobbs out till I had concluded. He 
tfaen returned, and with him my mother, whose eye brí^t- 
ened with pleasure when she saw my companion. The 
music was now given over, and the laird was just going 
to leave his message for my father, when he himself came 
íd, and his eyes brightened at sight of his dear Dobbs, 
but his brow looked dark when he saw Glencarron. I 
am sure Mr Falconer observed the change, for his pale 
cheek was for a moment sufiused ; but he kindly^said^ '' I 
came to speak to you again concerning a new purchase, 
Munro." " Then why come at an bouř when you were 
sure not to see me, Glencarron ?" *was his almost surly 
aDswer. ^' I came," replied he, evidently suppressing an 
indignant feeling, '' when I knew I should see you ; for 
it is nearly, if not quite, your hour of dinner, and I háve 
not been here long ; nor shall I detain you long/' '^ You 
are always welcome, I am sure, Glencarron," said my 
mother, blushing as I did at my father^s ungraciousness. 
" WeD, well," cried he, " since you are here, I will wash 
my face, and make myself fit to sit down witli a gentle- 
man, and then hear what you háve to say." My mother 
saw, as weO as myself, that my father's manner had 
raade the laird thoughtíul and uňcomfortable ; she there- 
fóre, to divert his attention, told him of Ronalďs promo- 
tion ; then, with pardonable vanity, she showed him her 
son's letter, and begged him to read it aloud. He did so ; 
and his voice faltered at some of the affectionate passages 
relative to her and me, while he oiten broke oíFto indulge 
my mother in what is most dear to the matemal heart, — 
the praises of her child. " O brave, noble fellow ! the 
courage of a lion and the tenderness of a woman !" he 
exclaímed. " I will telí him what you say, Glencarron," 
cried my delighted parent, " and he will be so pleased !" 
" My good friend," said he, pressing her band kindly, as 
he returned the letter, " the proudest peeress in the land 
might envy you such a son." 

My mother's heart was now open, and as I stood by 
her, with my arm linked in hers, and Glencarron. grace- 

' 5* 
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fully leaning witll his arm oyer my barp, whfle sbe inmart^ 
ed to him our plans for the youngest boy, premced 
with a little account of her predigree, we had heen 
so fortuoate as to forget there^ was such a persoD as 
Dobbs in the worM ; and a feeUng of indescribable com-* 
placeAcy, of confidence, and intimacy, had stolen over 
US, while Glencarroďs countenance expressed eren more 
interest and kindness towards us, than we fek towards 
him; it was not the proud superior, but the friendly 
équal who stood beibre us. At this happy moment, 
Dobbs, whose egotism had iU endured his being ao 
completely thrown*into the baok ground, exclaimed, 
just as my mother had congratulated herself on the 
prospect of having one son an officer, and another a 
minister, *' Pray, Mrs Munro, vhen did you hear from 
your son the linen-draper ? When vili he be out of his 
happrenticeship ? And the flaxen-headed pk>ugh*boy, ow 
is he ř' We started instantly fnHn our pleasing absorp- 
tion at these words, of which 1 fdt the sfHteful intention, 
though my mother did not, as sbe thanked him for his 
inquiries in her usual kind manner, and answered them 
fully. But my own cheek was covered with indignant 
blushes, and I saw that the countenance of the laird had 
lost its look of benignant kindness, while, folding his arms 
together, he heaved a deep sigh, and cast his eyes on the 
ground. 

My father entered at this moment ; they retired togetfa* 
er ; and when Mr Falconer retumed to bid us good day, 
he was no Icxiger the samé man who gazed on us a few 
minutes before with almost tender interest, and as if be 
f^lt no difierence between our ranks and his. But per* 
haps this is all the dream of my romantic fancy ! perhaps 
he really felt neither the previous interest nor the subse- 
quent coldness. 

1 will read over what 1 háve written ; I dare say I 
háve colored too highly. No ; on the contrary, I find 
that 1 háve weakly portrayed his expressbn and his 
manner during our conversation ; though my mortified 
and wounded feelings, perhaps, háve exaggerated their 
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ohange. Qf thb I afn very certain, tbat Ijiie dréad of 
meetmg Dobbs (I. caimot call bim Mr) will keep him 
from ourcottage. I sbould like to know wbat passed 
between him and my fatber ; perhaps tfae latter told him 
he wished the dear Dobbs to be his son-in-law. 

Saturday night. 

. I was rígbt ; he did teU him 90. • ^' Madeline," said he, 
this moraing at breakfast, ^^ Glencarron does not appro?e 
of thy marrjring Dobbs." " I shouid háve been surpris- 
ed ii he had, sír." "And prav why?" "Because 
such a man as Mr Falconer raust feel Mr Dobbs' mfinite 
vulgarity and disagreeableness." " And thou art all gen- 
tility and agreeableness, he ! Maddie ! " "I am not like 
Mr Dobbs." " No ; so the laird thinks ; but Dobbs 
would be a good husband for thee, for all that. How- 
ever, I forgive Glencairron ; and I liked — I was satisjied 
with wbat he said of thee ; it shows me he can háve 
no intentions towards thee himself." " Me ! m-m-me, 
iather !" " Yes ; íAec, daughter ; but 1 am easy now." 
And fortunately he rose and leit the room without look- 
iog at me ; for I felt myself tum pale. " Father may 
say wbat he pleases, Madeline," cried Meggy ; " but if 
the laird does not love thee already, I nevěr saw love in 
my life." " 1 hope not," said my mother, who was hdd<- 
ing my band in silence, " as his passion must be a hope- 
less one, I fear ; his príde and his sister's would neyer 
give way. Besides, your father disapproves unequal 
marriages ; he says, parents may get a great son-in-law ; 
but then they lose theh: child entirely ; and now Made*' 
Hne is come back, " he loves her so he cannot bear to 
part with her. This however is very certain," she 
added, " I would die rather than see thee the wífe of 
Dobbs." How is it possible that a man of my father's 
sense can imagine that I could ever be happy with Dobbs ? 
But then he teUs my mother he is sure I can make any 
thing of him. This strange idea of his preys on me, 
and makes me very low. I wonder what the laird said 
to him, which convinced bim he had no intentiom towarda 
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me himself. Intentions ! what intentions could he bavě 
had ? I wish my father had Dot told me this ; yet per- 
baps it is as well that he did. There is one thing gamed 
by this coDversation, however ; my father will now look 
more kindly on Mr Falconer, when he calls. A letter 
frora Mr Falconer to my mother ! How pleased I am 
to think that my father consented so readily, and that we 
are to go to Glencarron on Monday ! How prettily was 
the invitation worded ! " As my fríend Major Cameron 
has a message to deliver to Miss Madeline Munro from 
her fellow traveller and admirer Mr Onslow, I flatter 
rayself that you will allow him an opportunity of deliv- 
ering it to her at Glencarron. With this hope, 1 bavě 
forbidden him to call on her ; and I venture to request 
that you and your daughters will allow my friend Donald 
to escort you hither on Monday afternoon, to eat straw- 
berries and cream in my new pavilion ; an improvement 
which neither you nor he has yet seen, I believe." To 
my great astonishraent, my father made no objection to 
this proposal, and Margaret wrote a notě to say that we 
accepted it. I vnshed to háve written it, but my father said 
" No ; let Meggie write it," and she did. I did not like 
to see " Margaret Munro is desired by," fcc. &c. 
" Margaret" instead of " Miss Munro !" Yet T knew it 
was right, and that " Miss" would háve been improper ; 
therefore it was better for her to write than I ; because I 
must háve written " Miss M. Munro ;" I c&uld not bavě 
written so humbly ; and " Dear Sir" would háve been 
too familiar. Yes ; my father was quite right to bid 
Meggie write the answer. I wonder whether he consid- 
ered all these niceties ; but I dare say not. 

How strange ! In anticipation of the pleasure of visit- 
ing Glencarron (the pláce I mean,) 1 wholly forgot to be 
curious concerning Mr Onslow's message. What can 
he háve to say to me ? But I am still more curious to 
know what the laird told my father, that has made him 
so willing to také us to Glencarron. Surely he did not 
telí him that he was engaged, and on the point of mar- 
riage ! His manner is not that of an engaged man ! 
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Margaret indeed thinks . • . • Pshaw ! she is a partiali 
saoguine girl, and so fuD-of love herself that she faiícies 
otfaers are so. 

Dobbs bas been bere ; he says the laird is going to 
£ngla&d very sood } dierefore I suppose our visit wiU be 
a leave-taking ooe. And it is«better tbat he should go. 
The boger fae stays the more I should regret hiin. I 
can write no more ; my peo seems to beguUe me of my 
most ioward tfaoughts. 

Sunday, July, 181S. 

It is v^ certain, from the aheration in my father's 
raaimer when he speaks of Mr Falconer, that ^^^^ be 
said to faim has set his heart entirely at rest conceming 
me. I vrísfa be would tel! me what it was ; but I con- 
clude it was in confidence ; if so, it Quist be a love^ 
secret. Well, he wiU be gone very soon now, and I am 
glad cf it. It was, faowever, very wrong in an engaged 
man to look as I háve seen him look ; but most men are 
very lax ia their ideas of the sacredness of such engage- 
ments, I háve been told, and often indulge in attention to 
ether women, such as their liege lady could not approve. 
Heigh-ho! Somehow I dread seeing him agam. So 
Dobbs is mortified becaose he is not asked with us to 
Glencarron ! What presumption ! Does he consider 
himsetf as one of the family ? This is my father's fault. 

Sunday night. 

Yes, Glencarron is haughty ; and I fear too haughty. 
Poor Dobbs ! He was, no doubt, eager to show respect 
to the ungracious laird, and, by dint of attentumy get 
an invitation to the great house ; else he would not 
háve volunteered so unnecessary a civility from one man 
to another, as that of finding the psalm for him, and band- 
ing it across our pew. But then Mr Falconer need not 
háve rejected the book with such cold disdain. Príde, 
earthly pride in the presence of the Most High ! I am 
glad I had self-command and kindness enough to také the 
reiected book, when he ofiered it to me, and with mark* 
ed smiling courtesy. I felt for the poor man's public 
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mortification. I am also glad Mr Falconer saw that I 
did, and understood why I was so courteous to Dobbs. 
But he is a dangerous man. With what an insiuuating 
look and manner he said to me, in a low voice, after 
service, " I saw, Miss Munro, the reproachful look you 
gave nne for my ungrateful rejecťion of your admirer's 
offer. Telí me, is it then really a personál oíFence io 
you to be ungracious to Mr Dobbs ? But till you do telí 
me so, í cannoty mU not believe it." " You did not 
offend_ mc," I replied with a degree of firmness which I 
did not expect ; " you offended a higher Power, in my 
opinion, Mr Falconer, and my respect for you made me re- 
gret that you did so." " What do you mean ?" " 1 mean 
that I do not think the feeling of proud superiority over a 
fellow creature should be indulged in a place of worship ; 
and your pride and resentment were called forth, too, by 
an act intended as an act of civíli^." How my voice fal- 
tered as I uttcred the last word ! tor I thought I was gomg 
too far, and taking a great liberty. But I was soon reassur- 
ed when he uttered, m a tone of great sensibility, (look at 
him I dared not,) '^ May that God whose rights you so 
properly assert, bless and reward you, my lovely monitress ! 
Nevěr can I forget the lesson you háve given me. And 
oh ! the joy of thinking you deem me worth admonish- 
íng ! " I now ventured to raise my eyes to his ; but I had 
better not háve doně it; their expression has haunted 
me ever since. It is absurd, but really I felt enlivened 
by remarking that my father looked uneasy and angry on 
observing our conversation, which was held rather apart, 
and as we loitered up the aisle ; and he desired me to come 
and také his arm m rather a severe tone. I obeyed ; but 
not before Glencarron had said, *^ See, Miss Munro, how 
I sbalí try to merit your forgiveness, by raaking the 
amende honorable* to your protege Dobbs the dolorous." 
Accordingly, with a look and manner not to be resisted, 
he tendered him his hand ; and thanked him fór the ofier 
of the book, which he should háve accepted had he not 
preferred hearing the words sung by the lips of piety 

* Honorable amends. 
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and beautjr, to reading tliem himself. This was more 
than sufficient to pat Dobbs in an ecstasy, which betray^ 
ed itself at every póre ; and had the laird asked him'to 
Glencarron, I believe he would háve jumped up and em- 
braced him. But, silly man, he did not know when he 
was well ; and, with his vulgar daríng, as he walked by 
IVIr Falconer's side, he gave broad hints to be asked to 
meet us. " That there park of yours looks very fine 
from the road ; I nevěr was in it ; but it looks very 
tempting ? The laird instantly assumed a repelling cold- 
iiess, which at length obliged Dobbs to silence. " Háve 
I ofiended again, Miss Munro ?" asked he with an arch 
look, while Dobbs stopped to tie his shoe-string, '^ and 
must 1 ask him to Glencarron to-morrow ?" " Not for 
the world," eried I eagerly ; his forwardness should be 
checked, as his ofiěnce is not runu an act of civUity,^^ 
" E^cellent distinction !*' I wish njy father had not inter- 
rupted US, and sarcastically observed, " What ! whisper- 
ing, Maddie ? I did not expect such elegant southrons as 
you and the laird would háve whispered in company. It 
is reckoned had manners bere." " I stand corrected," 
replied Mr Falconer, '^ but Miss Munro was not to blame : 
I — ^» « You wM corrected," said Dobbs, giving him a 
pat on the shoulder, and showing all his teeth in delight 
at his fancied wit. The laird, with a " withering look," 
shrunk from his touch, and Dobbs vainly tríed to rally 
under that oppressive eye. 

The sei*vant now appeared with his horses ; and Mr 
Falconer, with a comic expression of penitence directed 
to me, kissed his hand, jumped on his horše, saying, 
" Remember, five tomorrow," and rode off. " That 
there fellow is as proud has Lucifer himself," cřied 
Dobbs, as soon as he was out of hearing. " He is faum* 
ble to what his lady-sister is," replied my father, " and 
she has spoiled him ; yet he is a 6ne fellow with all his 
íaults, and a most exceUent landlord." " How cross it 
was not to hask me to meet you to-morrow, in špite of all 
my ints, when he must see ow matters are, and that I 
should be so todcome to go with you !" These hints 
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raised my indignation as much as his did that of tbe laird ; 
and I desired to know what pretensions he had to 
be invíted with us, as he was neitber old acquaiiitance 
nor near relatioD. " Why because I bop^ to bíe ha very 
near relation one of these days/' was his half-whispered 
answer, with a leering lodk up in my face ; ^^ but per- 
haps the laird wants to act the dog in the manger, and I 
would hadvise im not ; let him také care how he poacbes 
hon my manor." 1 could not bear tbis coarse, presump- 
tuous language; a language, too, so full of hope.. I 
therefore tumed roiind to my father, who pretended not 
to hear it, and desired to know if be autborized or approved 
such remarks, and if he had given Mr Dobbs reason to 
consider any one of his family as his property. ^ Why 
no, my dear, no, certainly not ; you know my wishes on 
the subject, and I must own that, for a true lover, bonest 
Dobbs bere is a little too forward and secure ; and more 
dffidence would become him better ." ^^ Diffidence ! 
vhy the old hadage says, " Faint heart nevař won fm 
lady ;" and Miss Madeline would not like me if I vas 
shamefaced m the presence of tbis bere laird, who is 
not a reál lord, with all his blustering ; and I háve árwk 
a botde of wine, many 's the time and oít with reál lords 
and dukes too, at public dinners, and that sort of thing ; 
yes, and I háve made speeches before them too, and I 
háve dined with tlie lord mayor, and hosoever I marry 
sbalí dine with him too. And perhaps the laird nevěr 
oould get his wífe a ticket, thougb she longed for it ; be- 
cause why ? A Scotch laird is nobody in London city, 
and, let me telí you, I look upon myself to be as good as 
he ; and a Campbell is as good as a Falconer at any 
time." " But what do you tbink of a Dobbs, sir ? is 
that name equally grand ř' said I, rather pertly I own. 
^' Vi, no, Miss Madeline, perhaps not ; but it do not sig- 
nify barguing the matter. He is a proud haristocrat ; 
but I will be revenged, and I will háve a strawberry feast 
of my own, and not ask him ; no, not if he vould give 
his ears to be asked. And so good moming, good mom- 
ing." I could not but remark the man's cunning. He 
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idade no reply to my notíce of his hopesr add pretensions, 
but artfully put himself into a passion with Mr Falconer ; 
for he was shrewd eoough to see that, had he spoken 
more plaidy to me at that moment on the subject of his 
love, Ishould háve unequivocally forbidden him to hope, 
and perhaps made it necessary for my father to request 
him not to visit at the house. I am scnry to own my 
father was mortified to see his favorite appear to such 
disadvantage ; and, not liklng to confess he was angry 
with him, he vented bis resentment on me, by reproach- 
ing me for having, by my severity and sarcasms, tempted 
a fellow creature to the sin of anger on the Sabbath day. 
'^ I should háve despised Madeline if she had not spoken 
as she díd,'^ said my mother eagerly. '^ And so should 
I,'* eried Margaret. "Heyday!" exclaimed my father 
sternly, " are you come hidier, fine lady, from the south 
to make your mother and sister rebel against me ?" As 
be spoke, he shook off my poor mother^s arra, and 
almost shut the dooř in our face as we entered the cot- 
tage. '* Our Maddie is not a fine lady, father," said An- 
nie, " she is a good gu*!— " " And loves me dearly," said 
Charlie, ** and is going to teach me my book, and Latin 
too." " He ! how ! what !" said my father, " and wbat, 

Sray, has a pk)ughboy to do with Latin ? Why, really, 
liss Madeline, you will turn the heads of all the family, 
in time, and in the end your own will be tumed too, no 
doubt." I could not bear this, but burst into tears, and 
ran into my own room. Oh ! the agony of that mo- 
ment ! To be so accused, so thought of by a parent ! 
But my tears did not long flow alone. My sister Mar- 
garet soon foUowed me, and, while I wept on her aíl^- 
tionate bosom, I was consoled for the harshness of my 
father. Yet, wbatever I fek, I am sure he feh as much ; 
and my mother soon came with a message fřom him, 
ioqiortmg that he was very sorry for what he had said, 
and begged to see me instandy. I obeyed the sum- 
m(His, and, as he folded me in silence in a close embrace, 
I felt my cheek moist with a tear which my eyes had not 
shed. 
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To our sufprise, Mr Falconer, and Major Cameroo 
were both at kirk m the afternoon ; but no wonder ; die 
new mbister is a veiy fine preacher ; besides, I suqpect 
Mr Falconer wished to make public reparatbn to poor 
Dobbs for his public slight of him, for he leaned over 
and made signs to him to find the psalms for htm, and 
then took the bóok with such a courteous bow and smile ! 
Dobbs was looking very suUen and surly before, bot who 
oould remain so aíter receiving such a smile as that ? and 
bis grín of satisfied príde in retům i^emínded me of Ůie 
tricks of Mr Merryman, the clown at Astley^ b imita- 
tion of the fine feats of the first performer. My eye 
nnfortunately met that of Major Caroeron at the moment, 
and it re^uired all my self-^command to prevent my ahar- 
ing in his itl-suppressed laughter. When service was 
ended, the Major asked me if 1 had no curioaty toknow 
what Mr Onslow's message was. ^'But do not say 
' yes,' " said he, ^' because Glencarron will challenge me if 
I disclose it till I see you at his house^ lest, your curiosity 
being gratified, you should lose all incliuation to come.'' 
^ How could he fear I should be so tasteless ?" cried i 
eagerly, " I quite reckon on my vi^it tomorrow.*' "Not 
so much^as toe do, I am sure ; but see, Glencarron ís 
jealous of our conference." This word " jealoas," cover* 
ed me with confusion ; but I involuntarily turned iřom 
him, and gave him an opportunity of saying, " I see you 
are merctfully inclined to spáre his foeliugs. Miss Munro ; 
happy Falconer ! " I acquít him of being^eoíouf, but he 
certainly did observe us with a very scrutinizing eye, and 
so did my fether. Tbey did not attend us any way on 
the road, but rode home from the church dooř. I was 
glad of it. The lairďs attention to us might be miscon- 
strued. Dobbs left us also ; for his vanity had led him 
to bring out his new gig that evening, that he might sliow 
off before admiring spectators, and he was very anxious 
that one of us should také a nde with him. What then 
must háve been his consternation when my father rebi&ed 
Inm, almost with the stemness of the ťuritans of old, 
for breaking the Sabbath by takbg an unnecessary drive 
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on a Sunday, and consequently keeping his servant from a 
pláce of worship ? My father frowning on him was aa 
unlooked for sight indeed, and néver did I see him look 
so coafounded. He tried to speak, but could not ; at 
length^ however, he faltered out, " Velí, for my part," 
and drov^ off ; while my father, shocked at the profana- 
tíon of his intended son-ín-law, did not speak a word till 
be got bome ; and then it was not with his usual family 
love. I am afraid I was so wicked as to enjoy the disH 
grace of poor Dobbs. 

Monday, July, 1818. 

I have put ihefidl dáte to this day ; the day of my 
Srst visit to Glencarron : I wonder whether it will be 
the last. 1 have watched the clouds from dawn to nooo, 
and now there is not even a passing cloud in the heavens. 
How distinctly 1 can now distinguish the chimneys of GleiH 
carrbn ! and how stupíd I was not to see them sooner ! 
I suspect the laird is an early riser. Thére was smoke in 
bis chironey very early this moming. I thbk I sbould 
enjoy my visit more if that sly penetrating-looking major 
were not there. I dread his observaticNis nid remask 
Yet wherefore ? I cannot answer that question satisfac- 
torily to my own feelings. What a disappointment ! 
clouds are rapidly forming, and rain will soon fall. What 
▼iolent and successive showers ! 

Ha ! a notě from Glencarron to say that he sbalí send 
tbe carriage for us ; for that, wet or fair, we must come, 
as he and the Major leaves Glencarron tomorrow. Then, 
as I suspected, the visit is to be a farewell one. How 
that consck>usness will cloud over the enjoyment of the 
evenÍDg to me ? It is quite fine again, so we shall walk. 
I am so restless at the thought of this visit that I can do 
nothing ; therefore I had better vent my impatience thua. 
How loolish this is ! but it is so long since I paid a visit 
of this kind, and associated with men of ftducation, that I 
bope my foUy is pardonable; a tear bas fallen on my 
páper at the remembrance of times past ; but I fear that 
more will fall tomorrow firom the consciousness of times 
present, Well, no matter ; no one wifi know my weak- 
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ness but myself and you. It still wants as hour of.the 
time at wbich we were to set oíT. 1 nevěr knew tkne to 
pass more slowly. Wbat want of dignity it is in me to 
be so dated at visiting at Glencarron f But am I so 
merely because my pride is gratified ? I fear not. My 
sisters, I see, and even my mother, are vexed tbat the 
weatber is not bad enough for'thera to go in tbe lairďs 
carriage, as they would like the edaí of it ; but my fa- 
ther's stronger judgment rejoices tbat we cannot bavě a 
distinction wbicb migbt make folks taik and wonder; 
adding, " for we nevěr were tbrmally asked as visiters to 
tbe great bouse before, nor sbould now, but for tby saké, 
Maddie ; Glencarron is not a man to wisb to live witli 
such as we are,^ Ob ! tbat " ímcA as we are," and bow 
painfuUy my beart responded to tlie trutb of wbat be said ! 
Hark ! my fatber says it is time we were on tbe road> 

Monday níght. 

No, I cannot wríte yet; I cannot sufficiently break 
from my absorbing reverie, nor force my varied and com- 
plicated feelings to let my tbougbts arrange tbemselves in 
due order, tbat I may describe tbe visit. Tomorrow I 
sbalí be more composed. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday, tbe day qfter our visit to Glencarron. — ^A 
new epocb in my life. Well, now to begin a narrative of 
wbat passed tbere. But perbaps 1 bad better not ; per* 
baps, like one wbo bad a bandiul of gold given him, and 
finds on counting it tbat be is less ricb tban he expected, 
I may feel, wben I detail all tbat passed tbat my cause 
for exultation is less tban I expected, and I bad better let 
tbe afternoon at Glencarron remain a brilliant cbaos in 
my mind. Mr Falconer bad desired my fatber to lead 
US to a small gate wbicb opened from tbe road into the 
park, and be bad given him tbe key of it. This sbortened 
the way considerably ; and scarcely had we entered the 
domain, wben we saw tbe laird and bis friend approach- 
ing, botb wearing tbe lowland bonnet. " Tbere, Maddie,** 
said my fatber smiling archly, ^' I suppose tby pride is quíte 
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boase now ; dost thou remember thy proud ^ No, I caonot 
tfaiok of enteriog the house ; we do not f^ the hird, and 
I do not like, fatber, to go in (» his servanti ÍB?kation ?' 
O Maddie ! but thou art a bonnie lassie, and thy pride 
becomes thee ; aje, and I trast h will, with Goďs blessh 
iog, preserve thee from hann." The kst part of tUs 
speech was not enlivemng^ and I had scarcely brushed á 
tear fixxn my eye, wben the gentlemen drew near. Cor^ 
dbd indeed was the shake of the band which Gknctrron 
gave my father, and he as cordiaUy returned it Tbal 
between my mother and hhn wasequatly so ; but be oniy 
howed to my sisters and me, tben gave bis arm to my 
^other, telling Margaret to také his other arm, ac* 
cording to the laws of eklership; and the Major oíSdreá 
his arm to me and Besáe. Wben we reacned the pa- 
vilion we foand no coUation there, as Mr Fakoner had 
discovered that it still smelt of paint ; but he wiďied our 
opinion of the building, which is of Grecian architecture, 
and overlooks a most tovely scene. Tbis buildiog was 
not finisbed wben we were there befbre, and it adds 
greatly to tbe decoration of the grounds. As we stood 
within it, I saw my father kxik complacently on Mr Fal- 
eoner, and with particular meaning ; and on his askng 
wbat he was sroiling at, my father replied, *' Atyour bon- 
net, Glencarron ; it becomes you wál, but I nevěr saw k 
on your bead before ; I háve a shrewd gúess that some 
&ir lady has told you it is becoming, and diat is the reason 
yon wear it, not because it is national." *^ You are right," 
he replied ; '' 9 fair and dear lady says it becomes me ; 
tbere(ore, as I wished to appear to advantage today, I 
put it on. My sister, Lady Behtomen, always makes me 
wear it wben she is widi me. Still, as you are fair, I 
tbink it becomes you most, Munro ; but wbat says Misď 
Madeline? does she think it becomes me?*' "Věry 
much indeed," was my íáint reply. " And wbat says 
Miss Madelbe ? Does she think it becomes me ?" asked 
that comical Major Cameron ; and before I could an- 
swer, he went on to say, " Not that I pique myself cm my 
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beauty m it ; for the truth was, as you may observe, the 
pool: thing has lost its own loveliness, and the old gardener 
was going to stick it on a pole to frighten the birds ; but 
as he thoughty and I too, tbat with thís od my head a pole 
was unnecessary, as I was ugly enough to answer the 
purpose, I put it on, and as you see, no birds dare ap- 
proach the premises." '^Your own highland bonnet 
would become you more, Major Cameron — the cap of 
your ain clan." '* Věry true, verv true ; but in the whole 
dress I look lovely ! Oh ! that 1 oould but borrow one 
for this evenmg ! but then the birds would be at the fruit ; 
besides, Glencarron would be eclipsed, and that on this 
occasion I am sure he would not like." As hé said this, 
Mr Falconer turned round ; and with a glance half smiling, 
half reproachful, " Eclipse Glencarron ! did you say ?" 
saíd my father laughing, and roeasuríng him with his eye, 
^^ Aye, just as one of those shrubs would eclipse an oak. 
You look like a pleasant and funny gentlemen, and I 
dare say you are a brave officer, and worthy your name ; 
but our laird is a man of ten thousand ; and^ even I, you 
see, look small beside him." '^ I protest you háve made 
me sing small," replied the major, " about my own beauty 
I mean, which nevěr more wiíl I compare to the lairďs." 
" I did not talk of his beauty," eagerly replied my father ; 
" who ever said the laird was beautiful ?" " No one on my 
honor," returned the Major, laughing, *' no one but some 
girl whom love had rendered blind." Here I fancied he 
looked at me ; and I was relieved when Mr Falconer 
directed bis attention to a tree which he thought túd too 
much of the prospect. 

Mr Falconer now led us into the house ; and then, 
through a suitě of rooms, to the conservatory in which 
we found a table spread with every cold delicacy tbat 
the season and the hot-houses afibrded, and the table 
decorated with the finest flowers. I could not but think, 
with my father, that this treat was given as a compliment 
to me. Still, my mother and Margaret were led to the 
head of the table by the laird ; and thóugh I felt disap- 
pointed at Jirst, yet I soon recoUected that the greaiest 
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compliment which be could pay me was to give my re- 
lations consequence. But I was not in spiiits ; the style 
of every thing around me, and other circumstances and 
feelings, which I cannot describe or disclose, overwhelmed 
me ; and as I gazed on the flowers and the building, the 
remembrance of a siroikr one at Burford Park came over 
me, and tears tríckled down my cheek. " You are íH, 
Miss Munro,'' críed the laírd, rising to give me water. 
*^ No 'f let her alone, poor thing !" said my &ther kindly, 
*' and she will be well enough ; I see wbat ails her. 
This fine pláce reminds her of one like it at ber bome in 
the south, and of all she has lost.> 1 saw the likeness as 
soon as I came in, but did not like to sadden ber by men- 
tioning it. Am I not right, Madeline, my dear child ?'' 
1 nodded assent ; but, oh ! my tears did not flow for that 
ďone ; yet I could not háve explained exactly why they 
fell. 

Major Cameron, wbo seems the swom enemy of 
gloom, now asked me, in order to diyert my attention, if 
1 was really a woman, or all angel already ; for be won* 
dered bow, if I was the former, I could so long háve re- 
pressed my curíoáty conceming Mr Qnslow's message. 
'^ Because I felt no curiosity, therefore had none to re- 
press." "Is it possible, especially when it wassent by 
such an interesting messenger ?" '' That, no doubt, is 
the reason; the messenger is so interesting that be ban- 
isbes all remembrance of the message,'' I replied, laugh- 
ing. " There, Cameron, do you hear that ?" cried Glen- 
carron. ^^ Yes, and feel it as 1 ought to do ; but do not, 
pray do not, Miss Munro, be so tender before company, 
or you will make the laird jealaus again ; let me lead 
you to the other end of the room, and then be as flatter- 
ing as you please. I am in earnest," he added, seeing 
that I shrunk from bis ofiered band ; '^ our conference 
must be private." " How is that?" cried my father. 
" Why, sir, 1 háve to breathe the soft greetings of my 
friend Qnslovv in your daughter's ear ; but JVtiss Munro 
is evidendy averse to hear tbem, cruel as she is, for she 
kuows poor Onslow lost bis beart to her on the road to 
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Scódand." ^^ Imposáble, sir; Mr Oasknr is married.'' 
*' Well, and 90 am I married ; but do 70a suppose that 
when a man marries he loses an eye tor beauty, an ear 
Ibr melody, and a beart for the sense of kmdness ? Let 
me telí you, madam, that bad i travelled to Scotland, 
with a mimsteríng angel for my compamon; had she 
gently swatbed iny goutý hands ; had she read or sung 
me into soottúng skimbers as we went along; had she 
generously broben frora the pleasíng indiilgence of her 
owo gende sorrow, ki order to divert my bitter physdcal 
pains ; I must and would bavě adored her, though every 
string in my wife's frame had vibrated with vexation ; and 
Mr Qnslow does adore Miss Madeline Munro." ^' And 
do you think Major Cameron, I wiU allow my daughter 
to hear a declaration of love from a married man ?" 
''Such a dedaration as a man of honor can hriiig^^ was 
his reply \ and as he looked in eamest I gave him my 
h^nd, and he led me to the dooř of the conservatory." 
'' Tbere, Miss Munro, 1 háve now proved my faithfubess 
to my friend Qnslow, though in so 'dobg I háve vexed 
Glencarron ; for he detests the message, and fancies it 
d^^ogatory to you." " Tben, sir," cried I proudly, * I 
will not hear it : Mr Falconer must be — " '' Right, no 
doubt, in your eyes, partial but beauteous judge! But 
remember you bavě no right to condemn me and Qnsloiv 
unheard ; and the height of bis offending is the wish of 
removing you from wbat he, with his lofty notions, thinks 
a home ill suíted to you." " 111 suited, sir !" " Yes, as 
far as accommodation and the means of intellectual society 
are to be eonsidered ; and he bids me say, that a very 
amiable widow, a íriend of bis, wants a companion ; and 
anotber friend, an amiable married woman, wants a gov- 
emess for her daugbters ; and either of these situations 
he can procure you, if.you wish to leave Scotland." 
'' Nevěr, sir, nevěr : I thank Mr Onslow for his friendly 
offer ; but though 1 sometiroes regret the society and re- 
finements of the soutb, I fondly love my parents and my 
kindred, and prefer their independence to aught that Mr 
Qnslow's frieuďs can give me." '' Well, Miss Munro, 
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you know best ; and I will convey your answer to Mr 
OdsIow. .How glad Glencarron wouid be tdbearthis! 
for he was very much alarmed at tbe idea of losing the 
greatest omani^nt of his domains ; and see how anxious- 
ly Jie is watching i^.-«-PatíeDce, good man ; today is 
mme, tomorrow yours. I shall see you no more after 
today, Miss Munro.** " And Mr Falconer goes with 
you?" "Fe*; but he retums again in a week^ but I 
cannot ; I am a mOitary man, you know, and háve a com* 
manding oíBcer. Glencarron,'' he added, with a most 
meaning smile, *' has a commanding oí&cer also ; but her 
influence orders htm to stay here." "A commanding offi- 
cer,and her /" " Yes, it is even so ; he was to háve accom- 
paníed me back to England ; but I cannot prevail on him 
to do so now ; and tlie influence he is under is of such 
an encroaching nature, that I do not know when we shall 
see him in the south." " Has he, has the laírd," ^I fal- 
tered, fearing yet hoping as I varied in my coustructión of 
his enigmatical speech,) " Has he — " " What ? he Acw, I 
begin to suspect, possession of a prize which any one 
niight envy him ; but there he comes ; now put your 
question, whatever it was, to himself ; ask him, for I fancy 
that was it, who his commanding oflScer is." " No, I 
dare not." " He would not dare to telí you." " Not 
dare?" "No, not yet; the tírae may come.^^ " Is he 
going to be married ?" with a desperate eíFort I uttered 
this " married !" " He married ! Miss Munro, is it pos- 
sible you <;an be so blind? Háve you read Glencarron's 
heart so ill ? Look, and telí me the language of his eyes 
at this moment." I dared not look ; but when the laird 
took my band and led me back to the table cbiding me 
for allowing his friend to keep me awayso long, Ireturn- 
ed to my seat, flattered, flushed, and almost bewildered ; 
but the oppression on my spirits was gone, and my eyes, 
like those of CampbelFs Gertrude, " seemed to love all 
that they lookéd upon." 

I nevěr saw a table more elegantly spread ; there were 
French wines of every description ; but my father would 
not taste one of them ; preferring the liquors of his own 
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country and station, ale and wbískey. In vain was he 
urged to break bis resolution } he observed '' that tbe way 
to make a man discontented with his situation was to give 
him tastes beyond bis power to gratify ; ^d," said he, 
** as I, though tbe guest of Glencarron today, must stiD 
be.the cottager of tbe Burnside tAnorrow, it is proper 
that I should not partake of such faře to day as may 
make me dissatisfied with my faře tomorrow. ^ He who 
nevěr drinks,' says tbe proverb, ' is nevěr 'dry,' and tbe 
way to be contented withyour lot is nevěr to go counter 
to it. Am I not right, M adeline ?" he added with an 
affectionate but meaning look at me ; and it was with 
difficulty I articulated " Generally speaking." Still 1 
was in 90 happy a statě that notbing could long depress 
me, and I sung wbatever was requested with unusual ease 
and power ; nor were my sisters léss ready to bear tbeir 
part occasionally in contributing to tbe amusement of the 
laird and bis guest ; the latter had nevěr beard us, except 
at kirk, and he congratulated bimself cm having enjoyed 
the sole opportunity be could háve of bearing me, as he 
expected to be sent on foreign service as soon as he re- 
turněd to England; anď he regretted noore than ever 
srnce be had beard me sing, that he was unable to také 
his wife with him abroad ; as bearing me had revived his 
dormant passion for her. " Indeed," eried my mother 
kindly, ^ that is tbe best effect Madeline's singing ever 
produced, and she has reason tobě proud.'' ^'Ibave 
sometimes feared," observed my father^ " that the money 
and time bestowed on tbe lassie's singing was ániul waste ; 
but tbis rather comforts me on tbe subject ; only I am 
rather surprised you were not more sby to own yourself 
a bad husi)and." '' A bad husband, sir ! I own that my 
wife feels all the weight of my arm now and then." 
*' Well, that is not much ; it would not hurt her by its 
tmgkt.^* " Else, sir, I treat her well, and she neitber 
wants meat nor clothing." Tlie laird now smiled, while 
we looked surprised at his ideas of what a good husband 
was, and told bis iriend that be bad great difficulty in 
making us believe that he was married. ^' And wby so ? 
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Have I not all the gravi^ and dignity of a marríed man ?^ 
" You !'' cried Bessie. ** dear, no T' " What ! do vou 
not tUnk I look mate like a hucfband tban the kurd ? 
" Oh ! no ; he is 8o graye, and so, bq grand; but you are 
9o comical, so merry, and so funny«looking, tbat i sfaould 
nevěr have tbought you were niarried ; but do pray 
také your poor wife witb you, ár, for I am sure she musí 
be very sorry to part witfi you." ** Therc is a compli- 
ment ! I am so proud ! Yes, sweet girl ! when I leave 
her, she will not speak till I retům." ^' Poor thing !" 
cried Margaret. ^* A rare instance of feraale tenderness 
and íbrbearance !'^ cried my fatber, doubďully ; *' It is 
trne, bowever ; but she is so large that I cannot roake her 
a travelling companion." *^ In thé family way belike ?" 
** Alas, no ! would she were ; for if she gave me child* 
ren like herself I could seU them for a great deal of 
money." " SeD your chiWren?" "Yes; why not? 1 
could not kyve them as well as their mother." " You 
are a very odd tedking person," cried my mother, an- 
grily ; " but you cannot mean what you say." " No, 
fiiat he can't," said Bessie, whom his funny looks had 
fascinated. *^ Come, Cameron, you have carried on the 
joke long enough ; I shall explain who your wife is, as I 
have no motive now to conceal that you are one of the 
best vbloncello players in Britain, and that your bass is 
your wife ; a cant term for that instrument." " I am so 
glad," said my mother, " for I began to think you but a 
bad body to talk of beating your wife and selling your 
children." ' " I was afríaid you would, and therefore I 
bastened to clear my frienďs character. 1 did not men- 
tion his musical skill sooner, because I feared Miss Mun- 
ro's modesty would také the alarm, and she would not do 
herself justice ; and I saw by her start and blusbing cheek 
just now, that I was ri^t." I owned it, and was glad 
that the nnging was over; for he now requested us to 
walk over the grounds while tea was preparing in the 
house for us. How minutdy do I dwell on every thing 
that occurred on this happy day! I wonder whether i 
shall know anothér 3uch. My mother now took my 
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father^s arm by choice, and the laird was at liberty to give 
his to Margaret and me } while the merry Bessie was 
well paired with the fuimy Major ; too funny for roy &tb- 
eťs ideas of propríety ; for, having loitered bebind us, 
tbey suddenly appeared, as we stood to admire a pros- 
pect, m fuU romping, and the Major trying to catch Bessie ; 
but just as bis arm encircled her, my faúier, with an arm 
of iron, seized the oíiender, and whirled him round like 
a tetotum, declaring that the first lord in the land should 
not dare to lay an irrevent hand on his daughter. " Irre- 
verent ! my dear sir, I was only going to teach her to waltz !'' 
** To waltz !" cried my father,« ^S I háve heard of that 
popish abomination ; and háve you brought it down bere 
to corrupt the daughters of Caledonia ? For shame on 
you. Major Cameron, you are a degenerate son of your 
family ! '^ My dear sir, you mistake ; a popish abomina- 
tion ! h is a foreign one, I own ; but then it is of Ger- 
man origin; and I do assure you, sir, it is said to háve 
been danced at Luther's wedding, when he married the 
nun ; and I háve danced it myself with a young lady 
collaterally decended from Calvin himself." ^' Then slujane 
on her for a degenerate branch from so pure a root !" 

The laird now, afraid of my fatheťs growing more 
angry, and observing my distress, proposed dancing a 
reel, to employ the young peopWs animal /pirits suffideni'- 
2y, as he said, looking archty at the Major ; and, as it 
was the national dance, my father consented that we 
should perform it. A pipe and tábor were sent for from 
the house, and we danced till we were tired on the 
smooth shaven grass. — ^With what delighted eyes did 
my mother pursue the motions of her daughters ! My 
father, too, smoothed his brow, which the idea of Calvin's 
degenerate relation had ruffled, and felt a parenťs pride 
and pleasue in his own children. 

How like himself Glencarron dances ! The Major 
kicked about, did numberless steps ; the whole of bis 
well made litde person wasin motion, and certainly he put 
forth all the powers he had. But Mr Falconer evident- 
ly partook of the amusement merely to set us going, and 
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withdrew as soon as be could, having only walked the 
figuře, and danced when we set ťo him, just enough to 
show that be could do a great deal more. but was willmg 
to wave aD such pretensions. 

I was very glad when we entered the house, for I 
longed to see the pictures ; nor were my high raised ex- 
pectations disappointed. But that picture of Glencarron 
when a boy ! I could háve' looked at it for ever. Still 
I would ratiier háve the whole length miniatuře, doně the 
other day. When be asked me if I painted in oils, and 
I replied only in miniatuře, I wished be had ofiěred me 
this to copy ; but I sboulďnever háve dared to ask for it, 
and as it was a picture oF himself, I am sure be would 
háve been too modest to offer it, had not the Major good 
naturedly said, ^' Let Miss Munro háve that picture ; she 
cannot háve a better study, Glencarron." " If I mished to 
borrow it, he sbould be proud to háve a picture so hon- 
ored, and he wanted a copy to be made of it for a friend." 
A friend ! I wonder who that friend is. The picture is to 
be sent to me today, and I feel both pleasure and alarm 
at.the idea of undertaking it. I shall be a long time 
about it, and I fear that music, work, ay, even my Jour- 
nal, wiU be ňeglected for it. I see very clearly I must 
stint myself to so many hours a day. 

How kind it was in the* laird to give us that key of the 
grounds, and leave to walk in them whenever we liked ! 
but still kinder to give me a key of his library, with per- 
mission to borrow any books I please. " Let me, while 
I am absent from you," he said in a low voice, " háve 
the consolation of knowing that 1 contribute to your 
amusement, and that over my books and grounds you 
will assert unlimited power." The Major, (what ears he 
must háve ! they stick out in a very ugíy manner^) over- 
heard this speech, and coming up, exclaimed, 

" The fíeids, their master, all, my fair, are thine," 

Mr Falconer gave him a reproachful glance, and I be- 
ing covered with blushes turned suddenly away to hide 
them. 1 am glad the Major is going away ; yes, and glad 
tbat be is going abroad. Yet no ; when be told me as he 

7 
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took leave that he was gasŇng on me probably for the last 
time, as a randotn balí would very likely lay him low. 
" That would be a great pily," cried Bessie very gravely ; 
then sbe added in a low voice, ^' I hope you were not 
vexed I did not waltz with you, for it was my fatber's 
fault; I should háve liked itof all things." " What are 
you whispering to the Major ?" said my watchful fatber. 
'^ Nothing, father, only that I should háve liked to waltz 
with hira." "Liked to waltz ! Why how shouldst thou 
know any thing of that Babylonish and Popish sin, child?" 
" Dear me ! why Mr Dobbs taught me long ago !" Tbere 
was something ludicrous yet awful in my father's indignaDt 
surpríse, amounting to horror^ at hearing that his pet and 
the son of his choice had taught a child of his to wahz. 
" Who knew of this ?** asked he in a voice of thunder. 
" I did, sir," replied I ; " but as Besae promised me she 
would nevěr wsJtz again, and I reproached Mr Dobbs for 
, teacbing her what you would disapprove, I did not think 
ít necessary to telí you." " Well, perhaps it was bet- 
ter as it was," brandishing his oaken stick in bis band, 
and shaking it in a threatening manner. The Major, I 
saw, gazed on it with an expression of comic respect, 
and muttered " Lucky Dobbs ! and lucky Magor ! my 
back aches at the sight of it." One observation was 
painfully forced on me during the course of this visit, 
námely, how much more easUy women can be made to 

Íield to circumstances, and change with them, than men. 
had taken such pains in fashioning the dress of my 
mother and sisters, that they looked as much like ladies 
as I did, and were in externals presentable any where ; 
but no change of dress could háve assimilated my father 
to any other rank of life than his own ; the sun-bumt 
cbeek, the coarse muscular band, and the firm sturdy tread, 
would still bavě betrayed his calling, had he been cloth- 
ed in velvet ; but if he. had noty and nevěr cotdd háve, 
thelook and manner of a gentleman, I saw in him, while 
he stood conversing with Glencarron and his friend, a 
dignity of his own, and a loftiness of carriage, the result 
of conscious mental power and unbending integrity, wbich 
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make hím appear theír equal ; and the quick intelligence 
of ms bright light eye, as it glanced from one to the other, 
seeraed not only to express his own powers of raind, but 
to elicit theirs. Still I wished he bore less decided marks 
of h» class ; yet I should be puzzled to teU tohy I wished 
tbis ; perhaps it was because 1 thought that his coarseness 
of speecb and manner jarred heavily sometimes on the 
feelings bf the laird, and then I could not but recoUect it 
was only for my saké probably that he tolerated my father. 
Painful idea ! But perhaps this was only my conceit. 

At last my father grew impatient to retům, and at 
nígbtfalli not before, we set ofi* on foot for our humble 
dwelling ; the laird and his fríend accompanying us near- 
]y all the way. It is strange that, tbough I do not at all 
admire Major Cameron, I was affeeted at parting with 
him, as he again adverted to the probability of his falUng 
in battle. Yet why should I call it straqge ? There is 
always a something so chilling, so appaUing, in the idea 
that we are seeing any person, oř even any thing, for the 
last time, that the heart insensibl^ becomes softened and 
the object endeared. Perhaps it is that ířom chUdhood 
even, we leam to associate with these words, *' the last," 
the most endearíng, most solemn, and most awfiil ideas. 
^ Tlie last dayj the last judgment, words in the mouth of 
our teachers and divines ; and the last day of the year, 
the last farewell, even the last dying speech, as we ad- 
vance in life, come over our mirthful moments with a 
sort of spectral power, and remind us, through unwilling- 
ly, of our mortality. Yes, I am convinced that ťhose 
iittle words *' the utstj* derive their power over our feel- 
ings by the testimony they bear to the certain decay of 
ever^ earthly possession ; and the heart, while acknow- 
ledgm^ their sway, only pays involuntary and perhaps 
unconscious homage to the power of Him who bas crea- 
ated and will inevitably, in his good time, destroy. Had 
the poor Major added, " and I shall see you no more^ 
words of nearly equal power, I am not sure that I should 
not bavě wept as I bade him adieu. Yes, '^ no mortj^ 
are words as powerful over the feelings, though not so 
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solemnly associated with them. Who ever sung oř beard 
" Lochabeř" sung without being melted into a feeling óf 
mournful tenderness aí tbat line, " may be to return to 
Liochaber no more ?" When " he is no more " is ušed for 
" he is dead." I consider the substitution as an afiected 
paraphrase of a simple and pathetic meaning ; but when 
merely signifying that the object to whora we are bidding 
adieu mav retům no more, I know no words of more 
touching aíid endearing power. Much has been said and 
written of spells, and charrns, and magie ; but I nevěr 
saw the reál and natural magie of words copiously dilated 
upon, and the instantaneous power of even one word, one 
epithet, like the wand of the enchanter, to cHange an 
unkind into a kind feeling towards a particular person. 
Just now, when I mentioned the lairďs friend as the poor 
Major, I was instantly under the spell of my own epithet, 
and every disagreeable feeling towards him was lost m 
pity. Though I am not his Jean, I shall nevěr sing Loch- 
aber again without thinking of him. And then my own 
poor dear Ronald ! will he retům no more ? I cannotbear 
to dwell on that idea. 

I háve been readmg over what I háve just written ; it is 
really a philological dissertation, not a joumal. I doubt 
this employraent will make me very conceited ; I shall 
fancy that I am able to write a book. 

Well, I shall certainly not see Mr Falconer todáy ; 
but I shall see his picture ; aye, and see it tomorrow, die 
next day, and every day for weeks. " Ogni sera, ogni 
mattina, caiscun ora, epoi domani,"^ as poor Nina says- 
Nina ! an awkward allusion that. " JVína, la pazza pár 
amore,"f Alas ! were I to love him, I should be more 
irrational at least than she was. She loved her inferior 
in fortuně ; but /might as well loVe " a bright, particular 
Star, and hope to wed it." 

Oh this magical power of words ! I am really weep- 
ing at the recollections and ideas which " Nina" has 
conjured up. 

* " Eveiy evening, every momiog, every hour, and then the next 
day!" 

t " The girl mad for love." 
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Monday nig^t 
I have his picture ; it is on the table by me, and looks 
so steadily at me. I can look 'Steadílý at him in return 
Aere, and it is a countenance worth exploring. Still those 
looks of his which I dare not meet oř reply to are more 
charming still than thk ; this expression is fiked and cold ; 
but that — And does he really want consolation *' in his ab- 
sence from me ?" Those were his words, but then I 
know men think it no harm to make fine unmeaning 
speeches to women ; and /too am his itíferior, and he 
tbinks perhaps he may presume to say any thíng to me. 
Yet no ; I do him great injustice ; nothing can be less 
presuming than^his manner. No one could susjpect that 
I was only daughter to the cottager on ťhe land of which 
he is lord ; but does he indeed forget it ? I fear not, nor 
evQi* will ; well then it behoves me to avoid him as much 
as possible ; but I may look at his picture. I have locked 
It up, and so I will my journal, dear confidant of all my. 
weakness and my sorro\Vs. 

Tueaday. 

My mother says I shall hurt my eyes if I persíst to 
paint so long at a time. Besides, she wishes to hfear a 
httle music ; I have therefore put up my painting and will 
only write a few words, and then sing and play as long 
as she pleases. She says it makes her household labors 
so light if I will but sing to her. Painting is certainly to 
me tne more delightful employment ; but music is more 
sociál and benevolent. Duty and afiection command, 
and I obey. Corning, dear mother. 

Wednesday night. 

O that Dobbs ! he has been bere all day ; and my 
father would make me show him the lairďs picture, on 
which I worked in my own chamber that he might not 
see it. Then for him to presume to say that the minia- 
true was too handsome, for that 'squire Falconer was but 
an ordinary looking man ! If frowns could have kiUed, 
I fear that the coroner's inquest would have sat on 'squire 
Dobbs. Bút I was more morlified and provoked to hear 
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Bessie say she tfaougkt so too f ^d that tfae Majof^ 
4liough Dot handsorae, was better looking aod ^aom 
agreeable. No doubt he flattered her, and he certainljr 
paid her more attention than the hird did ;^ and atteatíoD 
with some people is every thing. Meggie, dear girl, was 
quite angry at tbeir want of taste. I ain sorry to say 
that Bessie is grown very port lately ; I susp«ct that 
Dobbs sayd 6ne things to ber when m/e are not by ; she 
gives her opinion in such an oraoular way ; and she is 
not sixteen yet. This ought to be checked. 

So Dobbs went a journey on Monday, and he says on 
business ; but I hope I am not very uncandid in susnect- 
ing that he went to avoid the mortifícation of havmg it 
observed that he was not invited with us to Gelencarron. 

I háve certainly gotten the likeness already ; well, I 
will not look atit any more to-night. 

How odd it was that my father was not more severe ia 
his reproof of Dobbs for having taught Bessie that popish 
abomination, as he still persists to call it ! I own I was in 
hopes it might háve brought on a cessation of intercourse 
between us, Úiough I would not be the means, of it by 
telling tales. 

Thursday night 

A day of corafort í No Dobbs liD evening, and then 
he came to ask to také Bessie " a ride,^^ as he calls it, 
instead of a drive ; and as Bessie is so " young y^jt," my 
father approved and my mother assented. In what 
spirits lbe girl returned ! and I diought she looked saucily 
at me. How different the members of the samé family 
are ! Meggie and Bessie are as unlike as possible. I 
almost fancy that Bessie very grudgingly admits the su- 
periority which my education gives me ; but Meggie de- 
iights to show me off as she calls it ; but then she loves 
and is beloved ; her heart and her vanity are satisSed, 
and she is dead to feraale competition. Bessie on the 
contrary is already, I see, a thorqvgh coquette^ and is 
jealous of me as a probable obstacle to her conquests. 
I verily believe she is trying to rob me of Dobbs ; 1 am 
sarry for it. I should like him almost as little for a brother 
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as &r a husband ; bul perhaps she woold refuse Um ; 
jyet I tbink not, bécause ber taste is a vih one ; sbe pre« 
iers tbe Major (o Mr Falconer ! IncoDceivable blindness ! 
I wisb she had heard what ber agreeable Major said to me 
concenúng bim. ''Pray^ Miss Munro, where is your 
faceNous pug dog to day ? Why did you not bring bim 
witb you ? " "I havé not a png dog, sir." " JVb, not tbe 
reál thing ; but I tbougbt you had a substitute for one in 
that short, fat, black eyed, snub-nosed, wide moutbed, 
and wbite-teetbed animal in a líght coíoured coat, that 
íbllows you about so lovingly, and barks out tbe psalms 
so tunefuUy at tbe kirk." " Fye, major, fye ! I suppose 
you mean our friend Dobbs." " Yes, I do, your famíliar 
famHiar. Does he fetch and carry well, Miss Munro ? 
But really you should muz^le bim wben you bring bim 
into a crowd ; for wben he opens that mouth full of teeth, 
whicb were he to die wouid be such a treasure to tbe 
resurrection men, soldier as I am I feel terrífíed lest.be 
should swallow me, and tbe effect of bim might be fatal 
to young married women and people given to fíts. I 
declare, wben be replied to Glencarron's smile by bis 
answeríng grin, I expected be would grin himself into a 
locked jaw, and was prepared to run to his assistance. 
But you, cruel girl, I saw were more inclined to laugh 
than help bim." "Do not remind me of tbe irreverence 
into whicb you had almost betrayed me ; and pray be 
not so unmercifuUy severe on tbe ugliness whicb tbe 
poor man cannot help." " Nay, that I děny ; I am quite 
as plain as he is ; but I do not, I trust, distort the ugly 
features whicb nature gave me, by aíFectation and the wisb 
to show my white teeth ; and I understand he has an odd 
pug dog way of pamng and pattingtoo.^^ " Pray do not 
name it ; bow wrong it was in Mr Falconer to telí of it !" 
" He could not help it ; he would háve died of the in- 
dignation he felt if he had not vented it to his faithful 
Acbates ; but I told bim it was your fauh." ' " My fault ! " 
" Yes ; I told bim it was evident you were educating 
bim to serve in the room of a canine favorite, and that to 
paw and to pat witb his forepaws was part of bis train- 
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ing." "You did? apd what did hesay?** «Ctti!he 
believed me no doubt, and blamed you." '' ^med me^ 
Major Canaeron ! No, no, he couU not be so unjust." 
" No ; no doubt be.is aU perfeetion ; and therefore I must 
own ibať bis anger and my representaiion of tbe matter 
to hitu are equally true.*' I háve a great mind to relate 
this conversation before Bessie, lest she should be really 
ínclined to Kkethis ridiculousman. Yet, after all, what 
do Major Cameron^s observations proVe ? That he is 
satirically inclined ; and Bessie might retort with equal 
propríety, '^It is better lo be the objed of a satírical de- 
^ription, than tbe author of it, or the repeater." I witl 
hold my tongue! 

Friday. 

It is probable that Glencarron will retům toroorrow. 
I wonder whether he will be impatient to see what pro* 
gress I háve made in the picture ! I am glad my raother 
is at leisure to walk with us to Glencarron to day. I 
should háve deeply regretted not being able to avail my- 
šelf 6Í the lairďs kmdness sooner, had I not been so 
absorbed in the picture. 

Friday Night. 

What a delightiul few hours háve I passed ! At liberty 
to look over, at my leisure, that c)iarming library, to 
lounge at pleasure through Athose charming rooms, and 
study those charming pictures ! While I was looking at 
a picture of Mary Stuart the other evening. Major Cam- 
eron said, *• I wish I had seen you in your Maiy cap 
and ruff. Miss Munro, even though both of them would 
háve obscured some of tbe beauty which I now behold ; 
for Glencarron saw you in them at your own house, and 
came back raving about your appearance ; but he said, 
the compliment would be to Mary were be to liken her 
to you^ and that you had given charms to a dress he nevěr 
liked before." I am ashamed to think how pleased I 
was conscious of looking, and with what a faltering voice 
I uttered " Nay, nay, the laird nevěr said this, 1 am sure." 
How pleasantly fresh recollections of that happy visit 
steal over my mind every day ! Does he recall what 
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passed with sucb minuteness and delight as I do ? He 
must, if I believe what bis ínend says ; and his hoks-^ 
his words are occasionally very pointed. But, busy fancy, 
ílattering hope, whither is it you would lead me ? 

Saturdsy Eyening. 

I have doně very little to day, but go backwards and 
forwards to tbe window. . I see he is not coine yet. Ha ! 
I háve just discovered a bepnning gmoke in his libraiy 
chimney. Then he is arrived ! It is too latě, I tbink, for 
him to walk down into the village ; but I shall certainly 
see him at the kirk tomorrow. 

My brother Robert is gone to England to study farming 
there, with a brother of the relation with whooi he is. I 
can spáre him better than I couid Richard. 

Sunday. 

He was notthere ! Surely he has not come home ill ; 
perhaps he will be there in the aitemoon. 

Disappointed again ! Perhaps he did not come home 
last night. But no ; Bessie saw his servant go past on 
his own Arabian. How unkind, nay negligent I may 
say, it was in Bessie not to ask the man how his master 
did ! Meggie would háve been more attentive. I wish 
I had seen him ; but then I am not sure that I should 
háve had the courage to inquire. 

Sunday Night. 

Nevěr before did a Sabbath day appear so long to me* 
I shall not inquire of my heart why it has so appeared* 

Monday. 

There is smoke fipom the library chimney only ; there- 
fore he cannot be unwell ; if he were, he would háve a 
fire in his bed-room. But why should I be so anxious 
about the health of one who, perhaps, nevěr thinks of 
me ? If he had been as desirous to see me as I am to 
see him after so long m absence, he would certainly háve 
come to the kirk. Alas ! and is it come to this ? Do I 
call an absence oí Jive days a lorig one} What shall I 
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then consider an absence of sorae months ? But he in- 
sinuated the other evening that he should nevěr be so 
long away from Glencarron again. I wonder why. 
Certainly /could háve notbing to do in his cbange of 
pian. How foolish it is in me not to be able to settle 
even to my painting ! but I look now at the miniatuře, 
and then at the window. It is not likely that, as he did 
not think it worth while to corae yesterday, be should 
coroe today. I am sorry now I borrowed one of bis 
books ; perhaps he did not think I should háve taken Inm 
at his word. 

I see a horše at a great distance. I really do think it 
is he. Shall I go to the window and bow to him, or no ? 
No, I will not ; it will look as if I wished him to call ; 
and I do not feel sufficiently in good humor with him to 
wish it, or to seem to wish it. He shall not see me, but 
I will see him as usual through the slit curtain. 

How I háve exposed myself ! Ob ! if he should de- 
spise me for it ! Yet .his eyes expressed any tbing but 
contempt. Yet how could I behave otherwise í Had 
my mother been looking at him and seen his daitiger, she 
would háve forgotten all disguise^ and shown herself, 
and screamed, and been as agonized as I was. That hate- 
íiil Arabian ! I shall nevěr like to isee him ride it again. 
I wonder what set the horše ofi*! How he reared ! I ex- 
pected every moment to see him faU back and crush his 
rider. I fear I made a very Hdicidous figuře as I tbrew 
up the window, screaming, and wringing my hands, with 
tbe white gown thrown round me, disclosing the secret of 
mybeing looking at him clandestinely. Ob! what an 
agony of shame I experienced when I saw he vms scfe^ 
and when his eyes met mine ! And then to be forced to 
go and speak to him ! No wonder I could not look up, 
especially when he said that, though he meant to call as 
he retumed, he should not háve come in then, had not 
my kind and ílattering anxiety made me look so ill, that 
he could not be easy without inquiring conceming me 
before he went further. Ob! how swaeet, how kind, 
how even tender was his ton^ when he spoke these 
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words ! But wby did he not eome to tbe kirk ye$terday ? 
Perhaps he wíll teU me when he calls as he comes back. 

Monday Night. 

How glad I am that he likes the picture ! and how 
very, very rapidly time flies in his society ! Had I met 
him when I was accustomed to associate with men Hke 
him, he would not, perhaps, háve made such an impresion 
OD me. But is there another man like him ? I am sure 
I nevěr yet saw his equal. 

I hope no one but Meggie overheard what he said at 
the dooř as we stood to see him mount, and he made me 
pat his odious horše. ^' Do pat it kindly, Miss Munro, 
that I may be sure you háve forgiven him the generous 
fright he caused you. I should nevěr forgive him had 
be not procured me the greatest gratification that I háve 
ever known — conviction of your being^nterested in my 
^preservation." And I found my band in his when I 
ceased to stroke the horse's neck. 1 hope no one but 
Meggie saw that4 * 

How long yesterday seemed ! how short today ! 

Tuesday. 

He has invited himself to drink tea with us. He 
wants my father to ride with him to look over a farm of 
his a few miles ofi. I will work on the picture, that he 
may see it to greater advantage when he comes ; but 
after today I wUl not go on so expeditiously ; I shaU get 
it doně too soan. However, I will copy the head secretly 
for myself before I retům it. There can be no harm in 
that. 

Tuesday Night. ' 

How pleasantly would the tea hour háve passed ! how 
like a family party we should háve been ! my father 
kind, and appearing to great advantage, and Mr Palconer 
sitting with us like a near and dear friend, had not that 
Dobbs intruded himself upon us ! Whenever Glencárron 
seems to háve entirely forgotten the difference of our ranks, 
this spiteful man takés a pleasurein reminding him of it. 
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Why will he always talk of my " brother the linen dra- 
per," and my " brotlier who follows the plougb ?" telling 
US be conctudes we shall get the laird to buy his shirts of 
Dicky when be is in business for nimself. Then bis 
daringto joke about Mr Falconer's motives for vísiting us. 
I see he has revived all those suspicions in my father'8 
breast which had been quieted. Besides, his imperti- 
nence forced Glencarron to resumé all his haughtiness ; 
and nevěr, surely,did any man possesstlie poweroflook- 
ing haughty in an equal degree with himself. How, in 
one moment, did tbis man change our milk of human 
kindness into gall, and alter, [ fear, the feelings of some 
of us towards each other ! However, he had thecourage 
to ask a question which I dared not, yet longed to ask ; 
and that was, why the laird was not at the kirk on Sun- 
day. Glencarron looked as if he had a mind not to 
answer him ; but I believe the expression of my coun- 
tenance, one, I fear, of rather eager curiosity, deterrained 
him to ref^tly ; and, in a more courteous manner than I 
expected, he said, I am not of the kirk of Scotland, sir ; 
therefore, though I admire the preacher at the kirk bere 
very much, I think it right to go to my own pláce of 
worship sometimes, and last Sunday, unexpectedly, the 
clergyman came to spend the day with me." How 
pieased and how satisfíed I felt on hearing this explana- 
tion ! and how ashamed I felt of my trumpery petulance 
and querulous accusations ! I must say that Bessie's 
manner and expression displeased me excessively. She 
laughed at all I>obb's odious jokes, and seemed to enjoy 
my confusion and Mr Falconer's also. This was disre- 
spectful, rudé, and unsisterly. I really believe Dobbs 
is transferring bis love to her ; though he still endeavors, 
by treating me with great familiarity in Mr Falconer's 
presence, wbispering in my ear, patting my arm when 
ne speaks to me, and drawing his chair close to mine, to 
impress him with an idea of our intimacy, and that I am 
reserved to him b^ore company only. It is only before 
Mr Falconer that he is tbus presuming, and so Margaret 
told him the other day ; assuring him that she knew the 
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laird tmw and despised ťhe subterfuge. I widi I were 
as sore of tfais ; but I think he otice regarded us with a 
look of 6U8pick>n, and almoet of disdaín. Yet surely I 
wroag him. He camiot suppose that I would ever be 
MrsDobbs. 

I was ghd to hear my father say, when he came back 
fiom his nde^ that he was g(Hng with the laird agaín to- 
morrow. The more Glencarron sees of my father, the 
more he will Hke bim ; perhaps I shouM say the more he 
wiU get actuttomed (o him. 

Wednesday. 

How little incidents sometimes serve, most unexpect- 
edly, to nnveil the inmost heart ! Bessie pertly enough 
súd to me this morning, " Well, Miss Madeline, now you 
see 90 much of the kird, are you convinced that he is 
marked with the smaU-pox ?" " Yes, I am," replied I, 
" but k is very Kttle, and a grace, rather than a deformity, 
in a maiu It ^ves a more maniy appearance, I think." 
" O poor sister í" cried the saucy girl : " but I háve 
ofteo heard that love is blind,"^ and fancies the defects of 
Ůke beloved object to be beauties.'' I was too much 
oonfounded to answer her, and defend myself from the 
knputation of being in love ; for I recoUected, with con- 
fusioD of face, my comments on my mother's blind admi- 
ration of my falher's eye-brows in a former page of my 
joumal, and my jtřery conceming myself on theoccasion. 
Alas ! the veil was rent asunder, and I saw, I fek that — 
My dear friend, 1 am ashamed to go on. 

So my father is going to Glencarron, instead of bis 
coming to call htm ; but perhaps he will stop at the dooř 
as diey retura. 

Wednesday night. 

How depressed Glencarron looked when he called ! 
and there was such saduess in bis tone ! i wonder what 
has happened to him. I am glad ít was too dark for him 
to see the picture to night, as he must call again tomor- 
low, to see it m a good light. I hope he will then iQok 
less unhappy. His sadness is catching to me. 

8 
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took leave that he was gasáng od me probably for the hust 
time, as a random balí would very likely lay him low. 
" That would be a great pity," cried Bessie very gravely ; 
then she added m a low voice, " I bope you were not 
vexed I did not waltz with you, for it was my father's 
fault ; I sfaould háve liked it of all things." " What are 
you whispering to the Major ?" said my watchful fatber. 
" Nothing, father, only that I sbould háve liked to waltz 
with him." " liked to waltz ! Why how shouldst thou 
know any thing of that Babylonish and Popish sin, cbfld?" 
" Dear me ! why Mr Dobbs taught me long ago !" There 
was something ludicrous yet awful in my father's indignaot 
surpríse, amounting to horror^ at hearing that his pet and 
tfae son of his choice had taught a child of his to wahz. 
" Who knew of this ?" asked he in a voice of thunder. 
*' I did, sir," replied I ; '* but as Bessie promised me sbe 
would nevěr waltz again, and I reproached Mr Dobbs for 
, teaching her what you would disapprove, I did not tfaink 
it necessary to telí you." " Well, perhaps it was bet- 
ter as it was," brandishing his oaken stick in his hand, 
and shaking it in a threatening manner. The Major, I 
saw, gazed on it with an expression of comic respect, 
and muttered ^' Lucky Dobbs ! and lucky Magor i my 
back aches at the sight of it." One observation was 
painfully forced on me during the course of this visit, 
námely, how much more easily women can be made to 

Íield to circumstances, and change with them, than men. 
had taken such pains in fashioning the dress of my 
mother and sisters, that třiey looked as much like ladies 
as I did, and were in externals presentoMe any where ; 
but no change of dress could háve assimilated my father 
to any other rank of life than his own ; the sun-bumt 
cbeek, the coarse muscular hand, and the firm sturdy tread, 
would still háve betrayed his calling, had he been cloth- 
ed in velvet ; but if he. had not, and nevěr covM háve, 
thelook and manner of a gentleman, I saw in him, while 
he stood conversing with Glencarron and his friend, a 
dignity of his own, and a loftiness of carriage, the result 
of coDscious menta] power and unbending integrity, which 
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male him appear their equal ; and the quick mtelligence 
of nis bríght light eye^ as it glanced from one to the otber, 
seemed Dot only to express his own powers of niind, but 
to elicit theirs. Still I wished he bore less decided marks 
of hi^ class ; yet I should be puzzled to telí why I wished 
ibis ; perhaps ít was because 1 thought that his coarseness 
of speech and manner jarred heavily sometímes on the 
feeliogs of the laird, and then I could not but recollect it 
was only for my saké probably ťhat he tolerated my father. 
Painful idea ! But perhaps this was only my conceit. 

At last my father grew impatient to retům, and at 
oigbtfalli not before, we set ofi* on foot for our humble 
dwellíng ; the laird and his fríend aecompanying us near- 
]y all the way. It is strange that, though I do not at aD 
admire Major Cameron, I Was affected at parting with 
him, as he again adverted to the probability of his falling 
IQ battle. Yet why should I caU it strange ? There is 
aiways a something so chilling, so appaHing, in the idea 
that we are seeing any person, oř even any thing, for the 
last time, that the heart insensibl^ becomes softened and 
the object endeared. Perhaps it is that ířom childhood 
even, we leam to associate with these words, *' the last," 
the most endearíng, most solemn, and most awfiil ideas. 
^ Hie last day, the latí judgment, words in the mouth of 
our teachers and divbes ; and the last day of the year, 
the latí íarewell, even the latí dying speech, as we ad- 
vance in life, come over our mirúiful moments with a 
sort of spectral power, and remind us, through unwilling- 
ly, of our mortality. Yes, I am convinced that those 
iitde words '^ the íatí,^^ deríve their power over our feel- 
ings by the testimony they bear to the certain decay of 
every earthly possession ; and the heart, while acknow- 
ledgm^ their sway, only pays involuntary and perhaps 
unconscious homage to the power of Him who bas crea- 
ated and will inevitably, in his good time, destroy. Had 
the poor Major added, ^* and I shall see you no marej" 
words of nearly equal power, I am not sure that I should 
not háve wept as I hade him aďieu. Yes, '^ no imrti^ 
are words as powerful over the feelings, though not so 
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solemnly associated with them. Who ever sung oř heard 
" Lochabeř" sung without being melted into a feeling óf 
mournful tenderness aí that line, " may be to return to 
Lochabeř no more ?" When " he is no more " is ušed for 
" he is dead." I consider the substitution as an affected 
paraphrase of a simple aud pathetic meaning ; but when 
merely signifying that the object to whom we are bidding 
adieu mav retům no more. I know no words of more 
touching aíid endearing power. Much has been said and 
written of spells, and chariyis, and magie ; but I nevěr 
saw the reál and natural magie of words copiously dilated 
upon, and the instantaneous power of even one word, one 
epithet, like the wand of tne enchanter, to cHange an 
unkind into a kind feeling towards a particular person. 
Just now, when I mentioned the lairďs friend as the «oor 
Major, I was instantly under the spell of my own epithet, 
and every disagreeable feeling towards him was lost in 
pity. Though I am not his Jean^ I shall nevěr sing Loch- 
abeř again without thinking of him. And then my own 
poor dear Ronald ! will he retům no more 9 I cannot bear 
to dwell on that idea. 

I háve. been reading over what I háve just written ; it is 
really a philological dissertation, not a joumal. I doubt 
this employment will make me very conceited ; I shall 
fancy that I am able to write a book. 

Well, I shall certainly not see Mr Falconer todáy ; 
but I shall see his picture ; aye, and see it tomorrow, áie 
next day, and every day for weeks. " Ogrd sera^ ogni 
m^attina, caiscun ora, e poi domani,^^* as poor Nina says. 
Nina ! an awkward allusion that. " JVína, la pazza pár 
amore."f Alas ! were I to love Aim, I sbould be more 
irrational at least than she was. She loved her inferíor 
in fortuně ; but /might as well loVe " a bright, partícular 
Star, and hope to wed it." 

Oh this magical power of words ! I am really weep- 
ing at the recollections and ideas wbich " Nina" has 
conjured up. 

* " Eveiy evening, every momiog, every hour, and then the next 
day ! " 

t " The girl mad for love." 
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Monday nig^t 

I have his picture ; it is on the table by me, and looks 
SD steadily at me. I can look 'Steadilý at him in return 
Aere, and it ís a countenance worth exploríng. StiU those 
looks of his which I dare not meet oř reply to are more 
charming still than tkis ; this expression is fixed and cold ; 
but that — And does he really want consolation '* in his ab- 
sence from me ?" Those were his words, but then I 
know men think it no harm to make fine unmeaning 
speeches to women \ and /too am his itíferior, and he 
tbínks perhaps he may presume to say any thing to me. 
Yet no ; I do him great injustice ; nothing can be less 
presuming than^his manner. No one could susjpect that 
I was oniy daughter to the cottager on the land of which 
he is lord ; but does he indeed forget it ? I fear not, nor 
evor will ; well then it beboves me to avoid him as much 
as possible ; but I may look at his picture. I have locked 
It up, and so I will my journal, dear confidant of all my. 
weakness and my sorro\Vs. 

Tuesday. 

My mother says I shall hurt my eyes if I persist to 
paint so long at a tirae. Besides, she wishes to hfear a 
Uttle music ; I have therefore put up my paintíng and will 
only write a few words, and then sing and play as long 
as she pleases. She says it makes her household labors 
so lighí if I will but sing to her. Painting is certainly to 
me the more delightful employment ; but music is more 
sociál and benevolent. Duty and a&ction command, 
and I obey. Coming, dear mother. 

Wedoesday night. 

O that Dobbs ! he has been bere all day ; and my 
fatber would make me show him the lairďs picture, on 
which I worked in my own chamber that he might not 
see it. Then for him to presume to say that the minia- 
true was too handsome, for that 'squire Falconer wás but 
an ordinary looking man ! If frowns could have killed, 
I fear that the Goroner's inquest would have sat on 'squire 
Dobbs. But I was more morlified and provoked to hear 

7* 
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BesBie say she thought so too } stnd that the Majof^ 
4iough not handsorae, was better lookiog aod caer^ 
agreeable. iNb doubt he iattered her, and he certainljr 
paid her more attention than the laírd did ^ and aneotioii 
with some people is eveiy thing. Meggie, dear^rl, was 
quite angrf at tbeir want of taste. I atn sony te say 
uiat Bessie is grown very pert ktely ; I suspect that 
Dobbs says fine things to ber when we are not by ; she 
gives her opinion in such an oraoular way ; and she is 
not sixteen yet. This ought to be checked. 

So Dobbs went a journey on Monday, and he says on 
business ; but I hope I am not very uncandid in suspect- 
ing that he went to avoid the mortifícation of having it 
observed that he was not invited with us to Gelencarron. 

I háve certainly gotten the likeness akeady ; well, I 
will not look at it any more to night. 

How odd it was that my father was «ot more severe in 
his reproof of Dobbs for having taught Bessie that popish 
abomination, as he still persists to call it ! I own I was in 
hopes it might háve brought on a cessation of intercourse 
between us, tliough I would not be the means, of it by 
telling tales. 

Thureday night 

A day of comfort ! No Dobbs lili evening, and then 
he came to ask to také Bessie " a ride^^^ as he calls it, 
instead of a drive ; and as Bessie is so " young y^jt," my 
father approved and my mother assented. In what 
spirits the girl returned ! and I thought she looked saucily 
at me. How different the members of the samé family 
are ! Meggie and Bessie are as unlike as possible. I 
almost fancy that Bessie very grudgingly admits the su- 
periority which my education gives me ; but Meggie de- 
Ughts to show me off as she calls it ; but then she loves 
and is beloved ; her heart and her vanity are satisBed, 
and she is dead to female competition. Bessie on the 
contrary is already, I see, a thorongh coguettCf and is 
jealous of me as a probable obstacle to her conquests. 
I verily believe she is trying to rob me of Dobbs ; 1 am 
sorry K)r it. I should like him almost as little for a brotber 



as fi»r a husband ; but perbaps she wonld refuse biin ; 
.yet I dúnk not, bécause ber taste is a vile one } sbe pre^ 
fers tbe Major to Mr Falconer ! Inconceivable blindness ! 
I wisb sbe bad heard what ber agreeable Major said to me 
concenúng bim. ''Pray, Miss Munro, wbere is your 
facetíous pug dog to day ? Why did you doI bring bim 
with you ? " " I havé not a pag dog, sir." " JVb, not tbe 
reál tbing } but I thougbt you bad a substitute for one in 
that sbort, fat, black eyed, snub-nosed, wide moutbed, 
and wbiíe-teetbed animal in a ligbt coloured coat, tbat 
fbllows you about so lovingly, and barks out tbe psalms 
so tunefully at tbe kirk." " Fye, major, fye ! I suppose 
you mean our friend Dobbs." " Yes, I do, your familiar 
famUictr, Does be fetcb and carry well. Miss Munro? 
But really you sbould muz^le bim wben you bring bim 
into a crowd ; for wben be opens tbat mouth full of teetb, 
wbicb were be to die wouid be sucb a treasure to tbe 
resurrection men, soldier as I am I feel terrified lest.be 
sbould swalloW ma, and tbe efiect of bim migbt be fatal 
to young marríed women and people given to 6ts. I 
declare, wben be replied to Glencarron's smile by bis 
answering grin, I expected be would grin liimself into a 
locked jaw, and was prepared to run to bis assistance. 
But you, cruel girl, I saw were more inclined to laugb 
ťhan belp bim." "Do not remind me of tbe irreverence 
into wbicb you had almost betrayed me ; and pray be 
not so unmercifuUy severe on tbe ugliness wbicb tbe 
poor man cannot belp." " Nay, tbat I děny ; I am quite 
as plain as be is ; but I do not, I trust, distort tbe ugly 
features wbicb nature gave me, by afiectation and tbe wisb 
to sbow my wbite teetb ; and I understand be bas anodd 
pug dog way of patoing and pattingtoo.^^ " Pray do not 
name it ; bow wrong it was in Mr Falconer to telí of it !" 
" He could not belp it ; be would bavě died of tbe in- 
dignation be felt if be bad not vented it to bis faitbful 
Acbates ; but I told bim it was your fault." ' " My fault ! " 
" Yes ; I told bim it was evident you were educating 
bim to serve in tbe room of a canine favorite, and tbat to 
paw and to pat witb bis forepaws was part of bis train- 
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. alarms, on my motheťs shoulder. <^ Be of good heait, 
darliog," said she, '^I am now sure the laird loves 
thee, and one day, depend on it, Madeline, I shall ha^e 
the príde and pleasure ofseeing thee the Lady of Olencar- 
ron.^^ She then went on to assure me the Grabams were 
as sood a family as třie Falconers, and that tiiey had oítea 
mtlmanied; whUe I, deligbted ánd sootbed by Ustening 
to her day-dreams, did not even attempt to int^rrupt her. 
Yet oh ! what dangerous fuel was she ad ding to the 
fláme, which I am, I fear, only too rashly nouiishing ! and 
I háve kept repeating her words, '^ I am sure Glencarron 
loves you," over and over again, whenever I háve been 
alone. I was mortified at my father's not feeling why I 
should be hurt at the idea of being pcád by Mr Fal- 
coner. My mother entered into my feelings direcúy ; 
but men, especially uncultivated men, know nothing of 
the niceties of the heart. Yet Mr Falconer knows tbem 
all, I dare say. 

Well, happy thought ! I go to bed knowbg that I shaQ 
see him and hear him again to raorrow. 

Saturday moming. 

1 have made my mother promtse not to leave us alone ; 
I should be too much fluttered to paint if she did ; be- 
sides, it would look like design ; and if Mr Falconer 
cotdd really ever have any thing to say which he wished 
to say to me in private, he could easily desire a tetentrtete. 
No, no, sne is too sanguine ; and his love, if he has any, 
is not yet strong enough to conquer his pride ; nor prob- 
ably will it ever be. 

Saturday night 

I made but a slow progress in my picture. It is really 
so difficult for me to look at him. The other copy is 
finished ; he originally intended to send it to a friend, he 
said ; but that now he could not part with it ; but should 
give away the originál picture. 

Margaret says she is sure a tall man listened to our 
singing this' evening ; for she saw his head and shoulders 
above the hedge, and she is certain it was Mr. Falconer. 
I will be on the watch for him myself tomorrow night. 
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Sonday moming. 

How my father watches my looks now ! and be reaDy 
finets whénever I look pale. 

Kchard is comiog again, and WiUiam ako. How 
wroQg it is of me not to be glad of it ! But William is 
not quite a suitable companion for Mr Falconer ; and 
when Dobbs comes wbile Ricbard is bere, be will be 
aiways talking to him of tbe sbop. I see very cleariy 
Mr Falconer will be frigbtened away (řom our bouse 
ihis week. 

Sunday nigfat. 

Reall^, mucb as I love bis society, I am glad to find 
he is going away on pressing business tomorrow evening, 
and wíU not retům till tbe two youtbs are gone. 

I listened for tbe tread of bis feet to nigbt under tbe 
hedge, and / saw a tall man in a cap. It was he no 
doubt. I felt my vdlce faiter; but I sung louder and 
more powerfully tban usual, tbat be migbt bear me bet- 
ter ; but wfaen we sung togetber, Bessie outsung me. I 
cannot tbink wbere tbat girl gets ber vulgar way of doing 
every thkig ; Dobbs spoils ber. 

I am glad Glencarroa does not know I walk in my own 
littie garden under my window till bedtime, after die 
prayers and tbe supper are over; lest be sbould be 
tempted to stay and speak to me ; for tbat would be very 
wrong. Yet wby sbould I be so conceited as to thínk bio 
would wM to do so ? 

Mdnday moroiiig. 

He sat to me and I painted him for tbree bours ! It did 
oot seem one. It will be an age before I see him again. 
Now is my time fór Qopying tbe bead for myself. I 
found out, or ratber he did not wish to conceal* bis listen* 
ing under tbe hedge. My mother told him she would 
let h^ busband kxm it, and she was sure as he was so 
íbnd of our psalm sin^g, he would ask him to come in. 
Helooked at me witbgreat meanmg, and said he had no 
particular preference for that sort of dnging; tbat was 
not tbe attractioa to him, and be would rath^ she would 
Bay noíJdng obout it, but leave him to the indulgence of 
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his evening louDge under the hedge. When we were 
alone I also begged her not to mention it to my father. 
It was unnecessaiy for me to cautioQ Meggie ; she thought 
it a lover^s secret, and such are sacred with her. 

Tuesday moming. 

He is gone, and 1 see no longer the blue smoke wind- 
ing among the trees and teUing of him. I am full of 
reverie today, and can do nothing but point. 

A visit from oiir rainister, Mr Maclean. He is reaDy 
very pleasing. I wish he might admire Bessie, and savé 
her from Dobbs. 

Tuesday ni|^t 

I hope, earnestly hope, they are mistaken, and that 
Mr Maclean does not visit here on my account. Poor 
man ! sony indeed should I be to occasion him the pangs 
of a hopeíess passion, No doubt they are very terríble. 

How provoking ! Richard and William do not come 
till Thursday. He will see them. They stay till after 
Sunday. 

Wednesday momiiig. 

I can doubt no longer ; Mr Maclean has spoken to my 
father, who cordially approves his proposals. I háve 
begged him to tell Mr Maclean that I am very proud of 
his good opinion, but cannot return his affection. Špite 
of tíiis, he chooses to persevere, and my father has actu- 
ally given him leave to call whenever he likes, and try 
his chance with me. If Glencarron should be jealous ! 
And what then ? Both my mother and Meggie wish he 
may be so, and are glad Mr Maclean is not forbidden the 
house. I cannot be so selfishy^— cannot wish this exceOeot 
young man to run the risk of sufíering in order to benefit 
me. They certainly lose no opportunity of interesting 
me in his favor. Just now they showed me the follow- 
ing Unes, written by him on the death of his sister, who 
lived with him, saying, " Surely, Madeline, the man 
who couid love a sister so tenderly must make an a^c- 
tionate husband." I do not doubt it ; but what is that 
to the purpose ř 
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W1i6re'er I stray, ihou dear departed one, 
I see ťhy form, thy voice I seem to hear ; 
And tlioueh thou art to brighter regions gone, 
Still íáithml memory fondly paints ťhee near. 

Whene'er along thy favorite walk I go, 
Still, still I feelthp pressure of thy arm ; 
And oh ! so strong the sweet illusions grow, 
I hatě, I loatfa w^tever breaks the charm. 

In vain I 'm uiged to join the sociál scene; 
This lonely shade alone has charms for me ; 
I love to be where I with thee háve been, 
And home, though desolate, íb fiiU of thee ! 

Wednesday nigfat. 

Nothíng worth recording. The day was unvaríed. 1 
painted till I could see no longer* The day after tomor- 
row he returns. 

Thursday. 

Richard and Williatn are oniy just arríved. Dear 
fellow ! As Richard clasped me to his heart, mine re- 

Íroached me for not beatíng with pleasure at sight of hím. 
[e thiaks me much altered, I find ; that is, that I look 
very pale and thin. I see that he has had a hint given 
himj for he sometimes begins a sentence, and looks very 
archly at me, then breaks off, and says, " But můra," 
Another time he aíFects to look very grave, and says, " So 
I find the laird. Miss Madeline, as Bessie calls you, visits 
here frequently." "Oh, yes, to be sure; he loves 
music." " Is ůiat aU he loves ? Well, I ask no questions, 
sly one ; but one of these days perhaps — " then he kisses 
me and runs dancing away. 

Thursday night. 

How happy Margaret is! and so satisfíed with her 
lover ! I was afraid that having seen so much of Mr Fal- 
coner lately might háve put her out of conceit with Wil- 
liam. 

Well, tomorrow is reaUy Fríday^ and thatis the day on 
which he is positively to return. 

Friday night. 

Just returned from a little drive with Richard. Bessie 
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is really a spiteíid girl, to exclaim as abe did, ^'Who 
should eyer bavě expected to see Miss Madeliae, the 
elegant Miss Madelíne, io a cart !" and to haire the mor- 
tificatioD of knowing that wbat sbe said afíected me, and 
tbat I slirunk from bebg seeo by Glencarron m such a 
vebicle ! Ob ! bow afraid I was lest we should meet 
him on tbe road ! and yet bow I long to see him ! But 
také courage, Madeline. Tliy pride is still tby strongest 
passion. I am asbamed of acknowledging tfais cootemp- 
tible weakness ; but my jmirnal is my ccm/esior, and I 
must telí it and you every tbing. 

Saturday moming. 

Up. witb tbe lark. No ; I cannot read. I cannot at- 
tend. No book now has power to engagé my attentk>n 
long. I will paint. No ; I cannot paint either ; for I am 
always looking out of the window. — ^And wherefore? 
To see the dear blue sraoke from bis chimneys ! And 
tbere it is again ! Ob ! I am so bappy ! I am glad the 
mornings are still so cbilly* tbat be requires a fire ; else 
I should not háve been sure be was at home for many 
hours. Now I can settle a little to my penciL 

What a comfort ! Dobbs is gone away for a few days ! 
Bessie gives berself tbe air of sighing and missing bini ! 
What a taste sbe must háve ! Here is Mr Maclean ; aa 
early visiter. Ob ! he came to bring a pocket-knife as a 
present to Charlie. — ^The child was so pleased, tbat I 
could not help receiving witb a smile of complaceocy the 
person who had given him so much pleasure ; but I am 
glad he went away again before Mr Falconer came. 

Saturday nigfat. 

He was fistening rnider the bedge again. I hope no- 
body sees him. 1 wish no one cnuld know of tbis fiatter- 
ing visit but fnysdf. How bandsome he looked wben he 
first came in today ! so animated ! so glad to see us ! 
Us ? Yes t». — He admires my mother, and Margaret 
too ; and witb what true kindness he took Richard by the 
band! Not as if be condescended, And how proud I 
feh of Richard 1 No awkwardaess, no confusion ; he 
was respectful, but not mean. Yes, Richard has mj 
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fiaith0r's consciousness of the dignity of inanhood, with 
more re&ieai«[it; but I wisb Mr Falconer could see 
jRanald; aod Ronald is an officer now, consequeotly a 
gentleman. When WiUíain came in I felt alarmed legt 
lie should iie embarFassed, and look very doumish; but 
Meggie bad qo such fears, and eagerly presented bim, 
1i>lushing as much as he díd. She was not, however, as 
bold as she fancied faerselí^ for all she coiild say was, witli a 
consciousness and a downcast eye that added to her love- 
liness, " This is WSUam /" " Happy man !" sald Mr 
Falconer, smiling benevolently, and giving him his hand 
— " hapf^ man ! to be introduced as " William ! only 
William ! as íf there were no other William in the woild. 
Nor more there is, I dare say, to your sister, M!ss Munro. 
Is it not «o ?" *' His other name is Meredith," said 
Margaret, more ccxifnsed still. ^^ Oh ! he wants no other 
name tban William ! How I should like to háve a beaud- 
fiil ghrl mtroduce me thus ! ' Tliis is Frederick !' and 
to be .Mcre beyond tbe power of doubt, that she loved me 
for mysetf doae ť' How f trembled and biushed as he 
said this ! But he did not hek at me. ^^ I should think 
it no difficult matter for any one to love you, sir," said 
Richard modestly. — ^*^ Thank you, thank you ; but that 
isa subject on wÚcb I am difficult to convince." Bessie 
and CharHe now came in, and Charlie was in a moment 
standing in tbe lairďs parlour as he calls it, and lolling 
s^inst faim with the aílectionate familiarity of confiding 
cbildbood. — *^ Iknow sometUm^^'* said the little urchin ; 
" and I can telí you a secret, Mr Laird, if you wiD give 
me a half-penny." " Tvoo^ if it bé a secret worth knowing ; 
what is it ?" " Why, see bere, what a pretty knife I háve 
g)t ! aye, and who do you think gave ii me ?" " Brother 
mchxxrd.^ *' Oh no ; a very clever man they say be is, 
and our fine preacher, and a great scholar, and a very 
pretty yoiuig man — and he is (pretending to wMsper) 
sister MadeURe's lover !" dencarron instantly, and almost 
with aversion, relinquished his hold oí the child, who, see- 
ÍDg his change of countenance, mnocendy asked if he 
had hurt Um, apd said he was ^' so sorry if he hadJ*^ 

9 
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This r^called him to faimself, and he restored him to his 
former situation, saying he did not hurt him at all. '' I 
doubt that is a fíb, laird ; for you looked sq oddly ; did 
he not, Madeline ? O laird ! only see how Madeiine 
blusbes ! But she is very naughty, and does not like Mr 
Maclean, and I am so sorry !" " For shame !" cried 
Meggie ; " Charlie, you know you were told not to tell<." 
"I liked and respected Mr Maclean before," replied 
Giencarron, " and now I shall respect him stíB more; 
his taste does hina honor." " Nay laird," cried Bessie, 
pertly^ " I assure you we think it would be an honor to 
US to háve him in our family, and we think it an exceDent 
and proper match for Miss Madeline — " " Speak for 
yourself, Bessie, I think very differently," cried Marga- 
ret. " Yes, you think a prince would not be too good for 
her." " I do think so," said Margaret firmly, and look- 
ing at me with the kindest afiectíon. " Admirable !" 
cried Mr Falconer ; " how I honor that just and sisterly 
feeling !" and he pressed her hand with eyes so bright 
with his approbation. " La !" exclaimed Bessie with a 
tone saacy and contemptuous beyond words to describe. 
I wonder she could survive the glance of offended príde, 
and indignant contempt, which he gave her in return : but 
it only made her more hold ; and sne continued, laugh- 
ing saucily as she did so, " I assure you, Mr Falconer, 
Margaret and my mother turn Miss Madeline's head with 
their flatteries ; but let her, as Mr Dobbs says, také care 
that with looking so high she does not outstay her market.^ 
'' Does the elegant Dobbs say so ? He cannot accuse 
her of looking too low, for I believe she did not conde- 
scend to look at him.^^ '^ Condescend indeed ! a man 
that keeps two maids and a boy, and his own carriage ; 
but, as Mr Dobbs says, she may go farther and faře worse, 
and she is not so very young, she is turned nineteeh í" 
" Indeed ! Quite ancient ! Poor thing ! Too old for 
Dobbs now, I suspect." " O, yes 5 much — " " Bessie," 
saíd my mother, ashamed of her vulgar forwardness, 
'*' you háve not doně the task I set you, it must be finish- 
ed today ; go and do it now ;" and with a saucy toss of 
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her head she houvxied out of tbe rooni. '^ I cannot think 
where that girl gets her forward, peřt manners," said 
Richard. " I wonder," observed Mr Falconer, " that 
she has not profíted by the examples she has had before 
her. Would she more resembled her amiable and gende 
mother !" he added, kindly laking my mother's hand, and 
looking with smiling approbation in her still handsorae 
face. Tears of pleasuse rushed into Richarďs eyes at 
this compliment to his mother, and he looked as if he 
wished to give the laird one of his energetic hugs ; but 
respect forbade. My mother was not so well pleased ; 
for tbe satisfaction she feh at hearing her own praises 
from Glencarron, was overbalanced by the pain 01 hear- 
ing his censure of her child, and with a truly maternal 
feeling, she said — " Nay, nay, Glencarron, pray recollect 
that Bessie is oniy sixteen and girls váU be girls. She 
will be more like her sisters in time ;" and Glencarron 
bowed, and owned that the čase was by no means des- 
perate. I am glad the laird had not time to stop long 
enough for me to work at the picture, because I shall be 
sure to háve a long sitting on Monday, and as he said at 
parting, " And tomorrow w6 shall meet at church, Miss 
Munro." I am ashamed of being so long about the pic- 
ture ; yet I dread to fínish it ; for now I see him almost 
every dav when he is at Glencarron, and 1 see nothing 
beyond tne period when I shall cease so to behold him. 
How shocked he was when my mother said she feared 
Bessie would marry Dobbs ! " To háve such a person 
become one of your family ! Horrible^!" Meggíe said 
he was quite agitated when I joined the rest in praising 
Mr Maclean, especially when she was mischievous enough 
to say in a low voice to him, " I am glad to hear her say 
Ůxis ; who knows what his preseverance may pne day do ?" 
As I know you to be an indulgent critic, I shall venture 
to insert a few verses bere. They give an eocaggerated 
picture of my feelings, no doubt, especially as I háve put 
Sehved,''^ in the pláce of " Glencarron." 

Lo ! .jnoming breaks ; methinks tiU now 
rve seen it dawn with careleas ^yes, 
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Not l0Dg*d t» mark its radiaat.dow 
With gradual beauty fiU the sldes. ^ 

But now from restless sleep I start, 

Eager its earliest light to see, 
Because, ere nooa its fíres shaU* dart» 

I know that I shall i^ook on thxb. 

Oh ! how I count each weary hour, 

Till that expected time is near ! 
And wateh if feet approach my bower, 

In bopea thy weU knowa step to hear ! 

Away all other mterests dríven, 
My U£e's sole care thou seeiD'8t to be; 

As if that life were oidy given 
That I might think or look ox thee. 

But when ihe moumful hour shall come 

That bids thee from our vales depart, 
And I, within my altered home, 

Sbalí commune with. my dsooping baatt, 

Beloved ! then a thick dark veil 

Wlll seem to drop o'er life and me ; 
TiU I thy blest retům shaU hail, 

And X.00K WITH BASHF17L JOY OJf THSX. 

Sundagr. 

It is reiy certain tfaat Mr Faleoner^s manner was 

repellent and cold to poor Mr Maclean today, and he 

watcbed us both very Darrowly wfaen he accosted me. Is 

it possible be can know his owd superiority so little as to 

be jealous of him ? But he is afraid and suspicioas of 

not beiag loved ^for himself alone." Perhapey but for 

that suspicioD, h&^-<but I must not so delude myself. He 

is pleased and interested by ustdl wbíle be is bere ; but 

when he retums to London and his sister, he will foreet 

US. Besidesy he is alone at Glenearron ; but why is he 

soř" Hovr many persons of rank and ooDsequence 

around would be proud of being his guests ! Then wby 

are they not with him? They are not invited. He says 

he prefers being alone ; and whefrfore 9 I dare not in* 

terpret this love of solitude as I wish. 

Svnday nig^t. 

He was at the kirk again in the afternoon, and 1 ani 
sure poor Mr Mactean was hurt at the ohange in his man^ 
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ner towards hira. I am sure he was bimself conscious 
of it, and tried, but in vain, to behave as usual. How 
proud and angry he looked when roy father^ being called 
away by one of our neighbors, desired Mr Maclean to 
také his pláce, and see me home ! I surely could not 
help taking his arm, as my father hade me ; but Mr Fal- 
coner seemed to blarae me, and he took an unusually 
cold leave of us. 

How painful ! I cannot know whether he was listening 
as usual, for my father desired the window to be shut, as 
the air was very chilly. I should be very sorry to know 
he came and was disappointed ; but stiU more so to be 
sure tbat he did not come at all. Heigh ho ! I will go 
to bed } but I am sure I shall háve a had night. 

Monday moming. 

Well, in another hour I shall see him. I hope he will 
not look as he did yesterday ; for I am sure I could not 
bear it. 

The sight of Margareťs grief at parting with her lover 
bas infected me. Poor girl ! when they parted before, I 
tbought her grief excessive and absurd ; but I think very 
diíferendy now, and that it is quite rational and natural. 
Sbe will find me a much greater comfort to her than I 
was before. Then I langhed at her; now I weep with 
her. 

Monday night. 

Glencarron was like the raonth of March today ; he 
" came in like a lion, and went out like a lamb," as the 
£nglish saying is. " I hope I háve not kept you waiting, 
madam," řhe was not punctual,) was his first address ; 
and no smile played, as usual, on his lip, which was sulki- 
ly protruded. " Not long, sir," I replied, tiying to be as 
proud and as cold as he was, though I could with diffi- 
culty restrain the starring tear ; and at this moment, this 
unfortunate moment ! poor Mr Maclean came in, to bring 
me a book which I wished to see. He bowed respect- 
fully to the laird, who gave him the slightest bow possible ; 

9* 
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and, fínding wh^ be came for, coldly said, " I thougjbt, 
Miss Munro, you had a key of tbe library at Glencarron ; 
but I do not fínd that you háve deigned to borrow any of 
my books." ^^ You are mistaken, sir ; I háve two of 
yours now in my possession, but unread." " And yet 
you want others ?" " This is a book, sir," Mr, Maclean 
replied, " which is not likely to be in your library." 
Glencarron made no answer, but witb a hurríed voice 
and a flushed cheek said^ ^4f you are er^aged, and cannot 
attend to me today, Miss Munro, I had better bid you a 
good moriúng." "By no means, sir ; Mr Maclean will 
I am sure excuse me, and I am quite ready to begÍQ«" 
Mr Maclean now rose in some perturbation, begged par- 
don for intruding, and took his leave in great haste. I 
was really provoked, and had I not imputed his behavíor 
to jealousy, I think I should háve resented it ; yet I fear 
it was meun in me not to do it as it was. As soon as Mr 
Maclean was gone, his expression lost some of its stern- 
ness, and I even thought be looked after him with a re-^ 
pentant eye. " So the window was *kut last night. Miss 
Munro," was his fírst observation ; " quite shut. Was 
that kind? " " Not unkind, because it was dohe by my 
father's positive order, in špite of our entreaties that he 
would but allow it to be open ever so litde. He would 
not suffer it; for he was, he said, very chilly." " He did 
not surely suspect 1 was there ?" " Not that I know of ; 
but indeed we were very sorry, and Margaret was almost 
tempted to telí him why we wished it open." " But she 
did not, I hope?" "Oh! no; I would not let her.'* 
Aii instantaneous change took pkce in bis countenance, 
and his eyes assumed an expression of mournfu)^ tender* 
ness which I could scarcely bear. 

" I am glad the window was not closed by your order," 
said he ; " and I was unjust enough to suppose — 1 was 
mad enough to suppose — but no matter what;^ — Miss 
Munroe, how long háve you known Mr Maclean?" "Not 
long ; I mean, he has not visited us long." But may I 
be so presuniptuous as to inquire how long ho has 
loved you ? — Pshaw ! that is a foolish question ; for doubt- 
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less he bas bved you ever sioce he flrst saw you— *-I 
wished to ask how long it is since he ventured to do- 
clare his passíon ř' 1 told him. ^'And you positivelý 
refused him ?" " I did." " Bul why so positively ? You 
own he is amiable and sensible." " Yes ; and very good 
looking, sir," ^'Humph ! only ammie ga, 1 think ; but, to be 
sure, the ladies are the best judges. But why, if you 
tbought him so chetrming, did you refuse him ?" " Be- 
cause I do not think him charmingJ*^ " No ! But you 
may do, if he perseveres." " JVever ; on the contrary, 
his perseveranca may make him unpleasing to me.'* 
** Are you quite sure of this ?'' said he, grasping my 
hand with a lóok of exultation ; " quite sure ?" " Oh ! 
yes,'' observed Margaret, who carae in during this con- 
versation, on my mother's being callčd out of the room ; 
" Oh ! yes ; I fear poor Mr Maclean has no chance what- 
ever." " Poor man ! how I pity him !" said Glencarrpn. 
" You wish him to succeed, then, do you, sir ?" said Mar- 
garet. '^ That is anotber thiog," he replied gaily ; and 
from tbat moment he recovered his good humor, and was 
as anímated and deligbďul as ever I saw him. 

But I foresee that we canoot, must not long go on as 
we are* I am sure my father disapproves his frequent 
visits ; and be has commanded me to fínish the picture 
as fast as possible, sa)áng that if I am so k>ňg about it 
the laird will think I am in love with him. I thought I 
sbould háve fainted when he said this ; especially be- 
cause I felt tliat he was rishty and that I ought to finish it 
as soon as possible ; and wen he will háve no excuse for 
coming so often. Excuse ! and háve I so little proper 
pride as to wish him to come on an excuse merely, aftet 
all that has passed, and the hopes his manner has given 
me? 

Tuesday. 

I nearly finished the picture in his absence. How 
roortiGed he seemed to day when he saw that half an 
houráš sitťmg would complete it ! — ^It is completed ; and I 
begged him to také both that and the originál miniatuře 
home with him. He took them ; but I saw he was dis- 
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contented and dejected. He does not know I háve a copy 
of my own. 1 wonder whether he suspects it. But 
no ; if he did, he would not háve looked so, so inorti- 
fied. 

Tuesday night. 

I have not spirits to write. We parted to day without 
making any appointment to meet again. 

Wednesday. 

He has just passed the window on horseback. We 
exchanged salutations ; but Oh ! how pale and sorrowful 
he looked ! My father is just come in, and says he met 
him, and that he said he had distressing letters from Eng- 
land. . 

Wednesday night. 

This day has been a sort of blank. — ^True, he passed 
twice ; but that was all. 

Thursday night 

I have not seen him once today. 

Friday. 

He has been bere ; but was restless, pale, and I think 
miserabje ; but kind, oh ! so kind ! yet so abstracted ; 
so absent sometimes ! I have felt very wretched ever 
since he went. Sometimes I fancied that his look ex- 
pressed pity ; and that he sees my attachment, knows it 
raust be hopeless, and is miserable while contemplating 
a being whom he may have rendered unhappy. Yet 
surely mere pity alone could not give such raelting 
tenderness to those dark expressive eyes. 

Friday night. 

My trembling band can hardly hold my pen, yet write 
1 must, to vent the feelings of my agitated heart. It 
was fortunate that I was not deterred by the coldness of 
the evening from walking in my litde flower-garden as 
usual. If I had not doně so, the joyful yet uneasy an- 
ticipation of this moment would not have been mine. I 
wonder that I had so much self-comraand as not to 
scream, before I knew who it was, when he leaped the 
hedge and stood before me 5 but I suspect that my heart 
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told me it was he beíbre tbe moon disclosed him to my 
view. But let me say witii pride and satisfactioD, my 
sense of propriety did not sleep for one moment, and 
that I desired him to wkhdraw, and not expect that I 
vioM stay to converse wítb him at such an improper 
hour. '' I own it is an improper hour ; but you must 
hear what I bavě to say now, since 1 nevěr see you 
alone ; fiaar nocbing, dearest Áf iss Munro, my esteem, 
my respect are — " Here most unexpectedly (for 1 tbougbt 
he was in bed) my fatber's voiee angrily calling me, and 
desiriog me not to exposé myself (o goM, broke off our 
confereoc^ ; but QOt till I had promised, if we could 
not meet at our house in tbe course of the day, to grant 
him a oaeetiiig where we Únsa were, as the hajpipiness of 
hislife d€^ended on it, and he had somethii^ oř the mos( 
important nátuře to bim to disclose% 

He had seareely diaaf^ared whei^ my falher was by 
my side, s^idl was. going to reprove me severely for stUl 
lingermg in tbe air after he had gotten up oa pni^)ose lo 
desípe m/d to come in ; wben seeing by the moonJtigbt 
that I was i» tears, he snatcbed me to his heart, and súd 
in broken aceents, " Madeline, my dear, dear chíld ! I 
see how '^ ia with you ; má Glencarron úaíl eoter my 
doors no, more* I wiQ telí him tbe reports of tbe neigb-i 
borhood, mA unless he repKes, ' I wkii ta roarry your 
daoghter^' hitber be sbal ntíi coeíie again." I could not, 
woMld obCMt reply ; but I comiforted myself with tbe idea 
that he would not caB tofoorrow moraing, preferring to 
meet me in the eveniog in the garden, and that that eonfer- 
ence may make my {kther's iateriference unnecessary, 
Yes ; tomorrow evening my misery or bappiness will be 
decided/ How *all I support myself through tbe day 
tonK>rrow ? 

Saturday moming. 

He has pot been past. I could not eat my breakfast, 
nor can I do any tbing but walk up and down- the room 
or the garden. I tried to force down my dinner, but it 
cboked me. My father and raother and poor Meggie 
are quite alarmed. But pass a few hours more, and 
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perhaps I sbalí be quite well, and we tbe happiest family 
in the world. Yet why did he request so ui^geiitly this 
clandestine meeting ? That looks ill. And wby did I 
grant it ? — True, he nevěr yet has seen me alone but for 
a few rainutes. Still, had he desired a private conference, 
I should not háve denied it. 

What can this mean ? Dobbs returned with noy father ! 
Is hé so soon come back ? Well, I must go and speak 
to him, though less able than usual to bear his conver- 
sation. Into what an agitation has he thrown me! 
But no ; it cannot be. How could I for a moment 
believe him ? Mr Falconer gone away ! Met by him 
thirty miles off, on the road to England. Impos- 
sible ! he must háve mistaken another for him. Yet 
how could any one who had once seen him, do that ? 
And he describes him, too, as starting back when be saw 
liim, and shrinking into the corner of the carriage. That 
was so likely to happen, that I know not what to tbink. 
However, if he be gone, I shall certainly receive some 
explanation from him. Still, I shall be very wretched 
tíll nine o'clock comes. I hope I got out of the room 
without any one's observing my indisposition. Had he 
seen me change color, my father would háve called my 
mother and sent her to me. — If he should really be 
gone ! If my consent to meet him should háve lowered 
me in his estimation ! Yet how do I know it was of love 
that he came to talk? Yet surely he would not háve 
watched for an opportunity of conversing alone with me 
at such an hour, and háve jumped a hedge to talk to me 
ofdyoí his " respect and esteem." 

The clock strikes eight ; — my father calls us together. 
I shall not sup ; but retire after jkhe prayers to hiy own 
roora. O my dear íriend, how my heart beats ! . But it 
wants ten minutes of the appointed hour. However, I 
can write no more. I feel as if life and death depended 
on the išsue of this meeting — ^I hear a rustling in tbe 
hedge. 
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THE JOURNAL. DISCONTINUED. 

Moddine, on hearíng the noise in the hedge^ refpaired 
instantly to the garden ; but no one was there, and her 
heart died within her ; nor was she at all reassured when 
she heard a low voice from the road calling her by 
narae. — She iramediately parted the boughs that hid the 
opening, and recoguised the steward of Mr Falconer — a 
grey-headed old man, whora she had known from her 
childhood. " Is it you Maciraion ?" " Yes." " What 
brings you hither ?" " The laird sent me." " Is he ill ř" 
No; not in body ; but he is gone^ " Gonél'* " Yes, to 
England." "And — and no message? No—" "Yes, 
dear young lady ; be composed ; he has sent this. He 
desired me to watch for you here, (oh, how s-id and pale 
he looked !) and to deliver this into your own hand ; I 
háve doně so ; and now good night ; God bless you !" 
Madeline held the* packet with a trembling hand, almost 
unconsciously hade the old man good níght, and tottered 
into her own apartment ; for what might not that packet 
contain ! But she dared not open it till she was sure all the 
family were gone to bed ; for, as she had been so unwell 
all day, she was certain they would forego their usual 
custom of nevěr intruding on her when she had retired, 
and come to see how she was. Nor was she mistaken ; 
her mother and Margaret both came in, and the latter 
entreated to be allowed to stay with her all night ; but 
she woidd not suíFer it ; and she was left alone, Then 
with foreboding trepidation she opened the fateful packet. 
It contained nothing but an old Scotch song which Mad- 
eline had wished to have,-and an unsealed notě, in which, 
traced in an almost illegible hand, were these words — 

" God for ever bless thee ! 

"EvAN Frederic Falconer." 

A mist carae over the eyes of Madpline when this 
destruction to all her high raised expectations met her 
view, and she endeavored to reach the bed, as she felt 
her senses going ; but she could not, and fell upon the 
floor. The noise was instandy heard by the watchful 
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ear of Margaret, whom affectionate apprehenslons had 
determlned not to go tď rest tiD she was sure M adeline 
Was in bed and asleep. Shethereforeran intotbe room, 
and found her where áfe lay msensible on the ground ; 
ihe fatal writing by her side. Margaret, though tenífied 
and distressed, did not lose her presence of mind. She 
laid the beloved suflferer on the bed 5 then, viisefy con- 
jecturingthatthe contents of the packetwhidi her aster 
had evidently just opened, and in secret, had had this 
pemlcious effect on her, she concealed the notě, the 
song, and ťheir enclosure, and then called her mother. 
Madeliné had herself locked up her joumal as usual, 
and put the key in her pocket, before she went to ber 
appointment ; and Margaret had the comfort of knowing, 
that whatever was poor Madeline's secret, it was entirdy 
scfe, 

It was very long ere she recovered to Mfe and cob- 
sdousness, and beheld her mother ánd mters weepiog 
over her, (for even Bessáe forgot her jealousy in her 
alarm,) while her fattier, stern in his sorrow, was gaáng 
on her with looks of af^rehensive agony. The sight of 
his Gountenance, in whicb anger seemed raingled widi 
distress, recalled hér instantly to aniúety concerning tfae 
fatal notě, and she trembled iest it shouid betray Mr Fal- 
coner to his resentment. She knew she eould not bear 
to hear him blamed, and heid up to detestation as the 
cause of her suffering ; and eagerly raising herself, she 
looked fearfully around. " Fear nothing," said Margaret 
in her ear, " aU is safe." Margaret then declared her 
intentíoH of watching all night, and the sisters were left 
alone. 

Tbe sympathizing girl immediately told Madeliné 
where what she missed was deposited ; she desired the 
riote to be brought to her. " Did you read it ?" said she. 
" No." " Then read it now." Margaret did read it, 
and wondered at the efiect which it had had on her dsler. 
" Is tíiis all ?" " Yes ; and therefore am I thus." She 
then confided aU that had passed to Margaret in stríct 
secrecy, and told ber that she read in this sudden 
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departure, and UDsatisfactory adieu, the downfal of aU 
her hopes. ^' I see no such thing, but quite the contrary, 
£)oIish child,'* cried Margaret ; and Madeline, catching 
eagerly at the least word of hope, gave way to an byster- 
ica] ílood of tears. '^ But why, wby do you think so, 
Meggie ?" sobbed out the agitated girl. '^ Because he 
evidently was summoned quite suddeniy to England ; 
because he had neither the time oor the beart to write to 
you at such a moment ; and Macinnon told you he was 
pale and sorrowful ; and because he writes — " God 
bless thee ! Wbat then ?" " So superiors always write 
to inferiors in our country." " Fye, Madeline ; tbis is 
indeed self-tormenting. He nevěr seemed to consider you 
as bis inferior, and " thee " ušed instead of " you,^ and 
at such a moment, is the language of love.'' Are you 
sure of it, Meggie ?" "Quite sure, and no doubt he 
will write fully when he gets to England," 

It is so very difficult to make the beart of sanguine 
nineteen despair, that the gentle sootbings and encourag- 
ing representations of Margaret were not lost on her 
grateful sister. " I reaUy believe I sbalí be able to sleep 
soon," said Madeline ; " therefore you may venture to 
leave me.'' " 1 leave thee ! " cried Margaret, tbrowing 
her anri round her, " Leave thee. to the sorrows of the 
heart ! Do I not know wbat it is to be separated from 
the being one loves best ? and I am sure now thou dost 
love Glencarron, MadeCne. No, no, 1 will stay, and 
coraíbrt thee and weep witb thee, my sister !" and Mar- 
gareťs tears ílowed as fast as her words. Madeline was 
comforted ; and when the anxious mother came down in 
the night to inquire conceming her sick child, she found 
the sisters quietly sleeping in each other^s arms. 

JOUKNAL REN£WED. 

Monday, October, 1818. 

I have not written a line ih my joumal for two months 1 
He has been gone two months — ^two long months ! Mar- 
garet said she was sure that he would write. She did 
not mean to flatter and deceive me, for she is good and 

10 
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kmd ; but he has not wrítten, and here is Octob^ come 
with its fading, falling leaveš, so Hke to me and my blight- 
ed prospects ! I am glad, however, to find that even my 
(ather does not blame him for going away as he did, 
without taldng leave of us, after living wiih us 90 long 
on such fríendly terms ; for he does not know cdl that 
passed ; no, nor my mother either. I would not need- 
lessly exposé him to censure, and I now know what pass- 
ed between my father and him, which made the former 
so i;eady to allow of his visits. And for his saké 1 must 
relate the conversation to you, although h is so very flat- 
tering to me, because [ know that you will not suspect 
that I do so from motives of vanity only. 

BeKeve me, I always dislike to repeat compliments to 
my much overrated heauty ; yet were I not to be an 
accurate relater in this respect, as well as in others, I 
should be influenced by a falše skáme — a weakness which 
you háve often wamed me against. It seems tfaen my 
JĚather said, " Glencarron, you are a young, gay man, 
háve an eye for beauty, according to report, and my 
daughter Madeline is beautiful ; therefore you musí not 
come hither." *' Donald Munro," replied he gravely, 
and as stemly as my father spoke, " whatever gaieties I 
may torongfiiUy háve been accused of, I am a man of 
principle and honor; and even were I not so, there is so 
much dignity, and modesty, and purity in every iodc, 
and word, and gesture of your beautiful daughter, that I 
should as soon look witb a Kcentious eye on an angel as 
on her." 

What praise for a fond father to hear uttered of his 
child ! It opened my father's heart, restored his confi- 
dence, and Glencarron's visits were altowed ; but now 
my father bitterly repents. However, he looks on Lady 
Benlomen as the cruel cause of all ; and he only, I am 
told, mentions her brother in accents of pity. I say that 
/ am told, for my father nevěr mentions his name to me. 
How kind and delicate ! yet I háve fonnerly accused 
him of coarseness. 
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Tuesday. 

1 have been reading over my jouroal. Araazing ! It 
isreally now as long as a book^ yet it contains nothing 
but tbe history of a weak woinan's heart. But is not 
that heart a uoorld to its possessor? Does not some 
writer say, " That little world the human heart ?" and 
after aD, is there, can there be any history more interest- 
ing than a history of the affections ? Couid the coldest 
bearted person be ofiěred the secret details of the life, 
the affections, the faults, the sorrows, the cares, the 
hopesy the sentiments of even an indifferent person of 
his acquaintance, would be not read it in preference to a 
history of either Roman or Grecian worthies ? 

Monday, Ist day of November. 

And so I have actuaOy been a journey and seen Edin- 
burgh. How kind it was in Mrs Malcobn Maclean to 
také me with her and her husband ! kind mdeed, as I 
cannot, cannot love the brother. But I am glad we are 
retumed ; though I am pleased to think I have seen that 
most beautiful of cities ; that city to which §o many 
ddightfvl and mournful reflections cling. But my mind 
was not in a proper statě to enjoy it as 1 should once have 
doně. One object absorbs every other ; the sun shines, 
but I see it not ; the leaves choke up my path, but I hear 
not the sound they make ; the moon — Ob, yes ! I see 
that, and I gáze upon it, for it recalls him to my view, as 
I beheid him in its pale beams for the last, last time. O 
Margaret, what a flattering tale you told ! I am very ill. 
The journey was a cold one, and strange shudderings 
have come over me. Not one line ? — ^not one ? Can be 
have so soon forgotten ? Could be forget me as soon as 
he reached London ? " JLe bien aime ne revient pas.^^* 
How he ušed tó enjoy that song ! Pshaw ! Nina again ; 
God grant that, for my poor parents' and sisters' saké, I 
may not too strongly resemble her ! I will insert bere 
some lineš which I have written at difierent times ; but 
writtea with great eí&rt, and only when my hopes were 

* " The best belovcd does not retům." 
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a litde revived ; so Úiat I described rather what I had 
felt than what I was feeling at the moment. 

ADDRESS TO OCTOBER. 

October, hafl ! Hail, season of decay ! 

Thy crown of &ding leaves I vHne now 
Beyond the opening buds of beauteous May ; 

And more I love to hear thy chill wind blow 

Than the soft zephyr which in summei^s glow 
Waves over banks rích m unbiighted bloom ; 

For a destrucHoe power like tfaine lays low 
My budding hopes, and with relentless doom 
Bids me expect no peace but in the silent tomb. 

How Nátuře fades around thee ! Where I tread 
I walk on crackling heaps oi íading leaves, 

Which, like tíie hectic cheek of feverish red 
Made loveher by decay, whose blush deceives, 

Bloom as fhey die ; and ne'er from floiisťs skili 
The vaunted tulip gayer hues receives 

Than those with which thy wisperins eddies fiU 

The autumnal path, leaf-strew'd at my destructive will. 

Yet thou thy work can'st not alone complete ; 

November foUows with her witheiing power; 
December next, arm'd with her hail, her sleet. 

Her snows descending fast, tiU each new shower 

Some new destniction biings ; e'en the thick bower 
That yet rebellious to her reign was found» 

And dar*d, in verdure unimpair'd, to tower, 
At lengťh is in her snowy grave clothes bound ; 
TUl thus, in gradual sway, great winterndes around. 



Tor HoPELEss Love there is no gradual sway ; 
No preparation makes his power less dire ; 
At onee he reigns supreme ; his captives pay 

Immediate tribute to his awful ire ; 

His victims can no second stroke require 
To break the hearťs best fibres ; to their eyes 

E'en in a moment Nature'8 charms expire, 
Youth*s vigor droops, e'en love of kindred flies, 
Till in Death's welcome bed the weary sufferer lies. 

Tuesday. 

They say lie is going to be raarried — to a lady who is 
his sister^s choice. I am glad it is not his ovm; yet how 
selfish is that ! Can I pretend to love him, and wish 
him not to love his wife, that is, wish him not to be hap- 
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py? O fye! Margaret says she does not believe the 
report — ^nor does Macínnon ; btít then Margaret befieved 
he would write to me. Alas ! I mitst not believe Mar- 
garet ; Macinnon ís more wortby of credh. 

Wedneaday. 

I am very idle ; but bow can I be otherwise ? These 
varying reports destroy me. They now say he is gone 
abroad — gaae as a volunteer to Johi the armies. Some* 
times I fancy that he went to Éngland to ask his sister's 
approbation of his addressing me ; and that as she did 
not, would not, could not approve, he Tolunteered in or- 
der to fly frora himself. But how conceited it is in me 
to fancy this ! No, no ; I am more inclined to believe 
that he is stíll in London, and perhaps wooing his sister's 
friend. 

It Í8 true ! He is gone ! He has volunteered ! Macin- 
non has heard from his servant. They are on the eve of 
a battle ; and he will be in it. Oh ! if he should fall. My 
head is very had — cold shudderings— I— — 



JOURNAL DISCONTINUEI). 

My beloved friend could no longer bear up against the 
anxieties of her heart ; and a violent cold caught on the 
road terrainated b a fever ; one of those slow, dangerous, 
wearing fevers, that seem to prey equally on the mind and 
on the body, and force even the tenderest relations who 
are watching around to forego, sometímes, the wish for 
restoration to life, lest it should not be attended with re- 
storation to reason also. But the life of Madeline was 
spared ; and in time her consciousness and her memory 
were restored. It was, however, many weeks béfore the 
poor invalid could bear to leave her own apartment, and 
she saw no one but her own family, except Mr Maclean, 
who, in his capacity of minister, was often admitted into 
her presence, and delicately seemed to forget his preten- 
sions as a lover, that he raight be allowed to offer her the 
comforts and support which his sacred office authorized 
him to bestow. That reliance on her God, that christ- 

10* 
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ian resignation to the divine will, which angiiish of imnd 
had for a while obscured in this interesťmg g^rl, MacleaD's 
pidus eloquence reawakened to its full force ; and he had 
the delightful satisfaction of seeing that he had helped 
to bind up that Ueeding heart which anotber raan had 
broken ; a man, too, who had towered above him, as 
though, in his pride of station, but to whom he now iéh 
búnself b reality a superior ; since to him it was given 
to heal what he had wounded ; to him it was given to 
savé what he had nearly destroyed. 

fiut he judged Glencarron unjustly ; it was not príde^ 
hni jealausy^ that had led him to wound the feelings of 
Lewis Maclean ; and could be háve read the heart of 
Frederic Falconer, Lewis Maclean would háve sincerely 
pitíed him. 

JOURNAL RESUMED. 

Monday, May, 1814. 

It is many, many months, dcarest Mrs St Leger, since 
I háve wríten one line in these pages ; for wben I had 
strength enough to hold my pen, 1 had not sufficient men- 
ta! courage to bear to look into the statě of my feelings, 
and therefore I could not joumalize ; for what else háve 
I but my feelings to describe ? And bere is spring come 
again, with its buds of promise. and its tender infant 
green. — Alas ! I liked October better, for it better suited 
me. My spring is blighted. 

**0 Primavera! sioventu dell" anno, 

Bella madre di fiori ! 

Tu torní -ben, ma teco 

Non tomano i sereni 

E fortimati di delle nde g^oge."^ 

You know the rest. 

Ldttle did I ever think I should live to feel such deep 
sympathy with the bard who wrote these words. Then 
again there is that beautiful song in JVina — " II caro ben 
quondo verraV^ \ ^ 

• " O Spring ! youth of the year, fair mother of flowers ! ťhou 
retumest, but with thee retům not the serene and fortunate days of 
my joy." 

t '^ Whea éhall I see my best beloved ?" 
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Alas ! Nina and I háve had much in common srnce I 
first quoted her. — ^I wonder how long I was delirious or 
insensible. They refuse to telí me ; but they are very 
willing to telí me all Leuňs Maclean did far me ; how 
he prayed and xoept over me; how he passed whole 
bours in prayer by my bed-side ; how he soothed and 
encouraged them; how he seemed their guardian angel, 
and bowhisintercessions seemed to havestayed the hand 
of the angel oi Death. Heaven bless him ! Heaven re- 
ward him ! I nevěr can. — ^Yes, yes ; they telí me off this 
with great readiness ; but it will not do ; yet sometimes 
1 ask my heart whether I ought not to struggle with its 
rebellious beatings, and try to be all my parents wish, 
and all he wishes. 

Tuesday. 

What háve 1 heard? He is wounded, desperately 
wounded ! So much so, that they háve b^en obliged to 
j9end him over to Endand for constant and exclusive at- 
tendance ; and Lord Benlomen b dying, so bis sister can- 
not nurse him, and I nmst not. Aye, Glencarron ! now 
perhaps you will wish you ha4/followed the dictates of your 
own heart ; then you would háve had a being to sit beside 
your restless pillow, to. support your aching head, and to 
know no rest, but that of afíectionate, contented watch- 
fulness, through successive nights passed in aUemate 
agony and prayer. But now with bired nurses ! If he 
sbould die ! Ungenerous Margaret! what a selfish feeling ! 
I tbought you had loved more truly. " Art thou not 
glad," said she just now, " rather than sorry, to hear he is 
wounded ? Wouldst thou not rather that be should die 
than marry? and perhaps if he had not gone to the wars 
and been wounded, he would háve been married ; surely 
it would be a less trial to know the man one loved was 
dead than married to another ; what would become of 
me if I were to hear that WíUiam was married ? I am 
sure I had rather hear that he was dead !" She uttered all 
this with inconceivable volubility, and at first I tbought 
she was right ; but before she had ended, I felt assured 
in the very depth of my soul that I could better hear to 
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hear of bis marriage than his death ; and tfaence I con- 
clode tbat my love is less selfish than Margareťs. Yet 
Margaret is not often selfish. How delicately does she 
try, when William is bere, to hide their happiness from 
me ! how cautiously do they both strive to suppress all 
signs of it before rae ! Kind but mistaken beings ! Can 
they conceal what glows on their cheeks, sparkles in their 
eyes, and speaks in every tone of their voice ? — How dif- 
ferent is Bessie to Margaret ! She, the betrothed of 
Dobbs, raakes quite di porode of her love, and he of his. 
She seems, 1 soraetimes think, to tríuniph over me and 
my desolate condition ; and Ddbbs looks at me, when- 
ever I see him (which is ás seldom as possible,) as if he 
said, while he hangs so odiously fond over Bessie, '^ See 
what you háve lost, poor forsaken girl !" for I fínd he calls 
me the hvdom and the^rso^. How difierendy does 
Lewis Maclean conducthimself! Dear exceUent young 
man ! What respect ! what delicate forbearance ! He is 
a lover indeed. Would I were wortby such patient, 
faithful love ; such manly self-command, yes, sueh even 
womanish tendemess, when circumstances call forth ! 

I háve expressed my feelings when Maclean is with 
me in the following song ; but you only shall see it ; I 
mH not show it even to Margaret. 

TO L**** M******. 

Ob ! tum away those moumful eyes 

That ask the love I can*t bestow ; 
In pity check those deep-drawn sighs. 

For I congenial anguish know. 

As if reflected in a glass. 

My agony by thine is shown, 
And when mou Iook'st, or 8igh'st, alas ! 

Thy hapless &te reveals my own. 

My faded cheek-I see in thine ; 

In tMne my blighted youth I view, 
A heart, devoted, fond as mine, 

And, ah ! Ifear zafaUJ^úl too. 

Monday, June, 1814. 

I háve been ill again ; ťhat is, too languid to do any 
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thing but lie on the sofa and be read to. More verses. 
I can write verses now ; I could not when at my worst. 

ADDRESS TO SUMMER. 

Soft season ! art thpu come again, 
With all thy stores of bloom and brightness ; 

Thy green and daisy spótted plain, 
Blue sky, and douds of silver whitenesi ? 

I loved tfaee once, and fondly hail*d 

Of tfay retům <he slenderest token ; 
But then my spirits had not faU'd, 

Nor was my heart by sorrow btoken. 

Now, while on life's long, weaiy way» 

I*m sad and joyless glances casting ; 
I, with thy bríght and cheeríiil day, 

Am my dark, gloomy íate contrasting. 

Fair Summer ! when thv genial breeze 

Is next o'er buddin^ nowrets sighing, 
May I beneath yon willow trees, 

Be in my narrow dwelling lying. 

A BISTER then, with votivx haitd 
The sod with thy fresh biossoms Btrewing» 

Shall by my grave in sorrow stand, 
Although my sorrow's nfiige viewing. 

And when at eve she sees those flowers ^ 
Droop, &de, and die, o'er her she cheiishM* 

She*ll think on dear departed hours, 
And cry " Like these áhe bloom'd and perishM !'' 

Tuesday. 

He has been at the point of death ; but the bafl has 
been at last extracted, and he has been doing wefl these 
tfaree weeks. This news has revived me again. At 
least I háve had resolution to look once more at the chira- 
neys of Glencarron ; and now I look at them every day ; 
eoen though it is currently reported that the preparations 
for the marriage are begun ; and that it will také pláce when 
Lord Benlomen has been dead six months. Well, be 
it so. Let him marry. Had I not consented to meet 
him clandestinely, I should háve looked back with no 
self-reproach on ťhe period of my acquaintance with him, 
and should feel assured that, let hui^ marry whona he 
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míght, he would remember me witb respect and esteem, 
if not with aíFectíon. But I think I ďiould be sorry 
if he were to hear and believe the report that I am en- 
gaged to Lewis Maclean. 

I must insert bere samé lineš written by poor Maclean; 
but I wish Margaret had not ^own tbem to me. 

TO MADELINE. 

I cannot pláce upon tby beauteous brow 

A crown, sweet maid ! though bad I crowns possessM, 

I at tby feet bad latd tbem ; nor bestow 

One gem to decorate that spotíess breast. 

But well I kDow the dew-drop m tb^ sight 
Glows with a dearer beauty ; and Úiiae eyes 
Linger more fondly on its hicid Itgbt 
Tban on the costly ruby^s sparkHng dyes. 

Yet tbere's á crown, wbkh. were it mme to give, 
Thou wouldst not scom, but Bot of earthly mould ; 
'Tis to be gain'd alone where spnit8.1ive : 
Spiríts from earth aet finee, wbo now their CM bebold. 

O ! it were sweet witb Ůíee to pas* Wkřs Tale adown» 
And eaéh Ae otlier aid to gain uiat matcblesa crown ! 

L, M. 

Tuesday. 

What a bri^t, blue, fine day ! I am certainly better, 
for I can derive pleasure agam from watching the arrowy 
light that shoots into the rivulet, or athwart the silver 
lininff of the birch leaf ; and I can follow with pleasure 
the ieathery and motded clouds, as they float over the 
deep azure of the heavens ; varying their shape for ever, 
and as changeable as is the textuře of human happiness ; 
and I can now miss even a flower from its stalk, and a 
bird from its wcHited bough. A broken heart cannot 
enter into ďe/aib; it knows naught of the nmuttB of any 
ihing; it deals oniy in broad masses, and they are masses 
of shade and of gloom. 

Oh ! I am mre I am better. But the sun is oppres- 
sively bright, I must close the curtain. 

Where am I? Havelbeen in a dream? O no ! I háve 
seen, and do síiU íec, gmoke once more in the chiraneys 
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of Glencarrontl! Then he is ehher here or coming! 
blit I vríH telí no one. I casmot* cannat utter it. Let 
liiem find it out. I am afiuid I shall faint. — ^I mcist 
ieave o£ 

Taesday niglit. 

. Lítde did 1 ever expect to také trp my pen again with 
such feclings as I can now describe. Our frugal meal 
today was scarcely ended wben Annie saw a tall man 
pass the window, and she screamed out " 1 am sure ťhere 
Ts ťbe laird !" In another moment he was m the room ; 
and fliough Iknew he was arrived, oř rather beHeved 
he was, 1 fell back in my chair, but was not insensiMe, 
My mother and Margaret instanťly ran to me, and the 
former, not able to endure the idea that he should tfaink 
he caused my lainting, pettishly said, " There, there, 
stand back; you shoold háve sent word you were com- 
ing ; my poor girl is too ill to bear sudden surprises, or 
to see strangers; her father's coming in suddenly the 
other day made her worse than she is now." Margaret 
meanwfaile only spoke by her tears ; but Mr Falconer,— 
liow shall I descnbe what he lodked and said ? He bent 
over me in silence at first, with his hands clasped together, 
and in evident distress ; at last he exclaimed, " They 
told me she was ill and changed ; but I did not expect to 
find her looking thus ; and so very, very thin and weak ;" 
and he tamed to the window. " Are you mad, Gleiji- 
carron, cried my fether sternly, "to telí the poorthingcff 
her bad looks? Tou will frighten her out of her w^s ; 
and make her think she is going to ilie. — ^There, éee ! 
she is sobbing with fright !" And sobbing I was 5 but not 
with fright certainly. Glencarron had rashed towards 
TOe again, and had taken my hand, and therefore my 
tears flowed ; but oh ! how sweetly ! 

**Forgive, forgive my rash impetnosity !" he cried; 
** but my impatience to seě you — and then to find you 
ťhus í" — •*' There he goes again ! how wonld you fike to 
be told you were looking like a scarecrow, for so you are^ 
Why 1 protest I should háve scarcely known you; and 
of the two you look more like to die than poor Maddie.*' 
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<< Would that I were, or would that I were dead ! I háve 
long been weaiy of life, and now I sbould be conteňted 
to die !" These words were uttered in so dejected, so 
despondÍDg a tone, that no one could hear tbem without 
deep emotion ; and as I now raised my eyes and met his, 
their tender, roournful glance thrílled to my very soul. 
" How is this ?'' said my father ; " this is odd language 
for a bridegroom." " A bridegroom ! No ; thank beaven ! 
I am not that wretched thing ; though they tried to make 
rae one ; but I broke my fetters, I am bere, and am fret. 
— Bridegroom indeed !" " My tears now redoubled, and 
be saw that they did. ^' Poor girl !" said my father, 
" Poor girl ! there she is crymg again with the frigbt yoa 
háve given her." Glencarron now approached me, and 
said in a low voice, ''Are these indeed teors oí alarm ordy V* 
I know not how I looked in reply ; but in a few minutes 
he became composed, the gloom and misery of his coun- 
tenance vanished, he seated himself by my mother, gave 
the history of his carapaign, and patiently answered aU 
questions conceming his wound : not that I had courage 
to ask one ; but I listened with great interest, and I be- 
lieve he forgave my silence. But how he watched every 
change in my countenance ! 

My motli^ now ofiered him some refreshraent ; but 
he refused. '' Had you not come so soon, Glencarron,'* 
said my father, " we would háve given you some wed- 
ding-cake ; for we are going to bavě a wedding in our 
family." " Indeed ! yes, I heard — "and he arose m great 
agitation. " What did you hear ?" " That which, now 
I háve seen her, I cannot believe, that Maclean is — ** 
« To háve Madeline ?" " Yes. To be sure he— " Glen- 
carron's agitation was now so great that he could not 
stand, and Margaret, alarmed at his paleness, hastíly 
carríed him some water, saying as she did so, '' You 
are not well enough, sir, to walk so far ; do get well, or 
we cannot hope to see you at Bessie^s wedding /" " Bes- 
sie's wedding did you say ? Is it she that is going to be 
marríed ?" " O yes, nobody else, except myself one 
day," replied Margaret, blushing and smiling. Glencar- 
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ron was himself again in another moioent ; and I, I feU 
so happy ! nor was it long before I was able to bear my 
part in conversation ; for he was ihere^free as he himself 
said, and 1 was sure, nevěr indeed so sure before, that, 
however he had acted, he loved me, loved me deariy. 
That was enough ; all^was forgotten, and I lived but in 
and for the present moment. I soon felt my agony and 
my paleness disappear, while the buming ílush of emotion 
and pleasure painted my cheek with crimson, and lighted 
up, as I imagined, my dim and tearful eyes with feverísh 
brilliancy ; for he stařied fromhis seat and exciaimed, 
" There ! look there ! only look at her now ! There is a 
oolor ! and how bright her eyes are ! Oh, kx>k as pale 
as you did before, pray do !" " I really am afraíd,*' 
said my father gently, ^^ that you are a litde wild, Glen- 
carron. What man ever quarrelled with a woman's 
fine color and bright eyes before ?" " Let me speak to 
you, Munro," said he, dragging him out of the room, 
where I find the foUowing conversation took pláce. — 
" You are blind, Munro, quite blind, not to see the fearful 
cause of that bright bkx>m, and that eye. It is hectic ; all 
hectic ; and she must be removed to a warmer climate. 
Spáre no money ; she must be cured ; she must be saved 
at any expense. Command my purse, my carriage ; all, 
aU are at your service ; but be warned and act in time.** 
My father understood him, wrung his hand, overwhelmed 
with unutterable emotion, and nished out of the house. 
Glencarron retumed to usalone. I, meanwhile, was con- 
scious of no strong emotion but that of joy to see that he 
felt such interest in my life ; and Bessie, far from sharing 
in the alarm of the rest of the group, pertly said, " Here 
is a fuss indeed about a litde ílush in Miss Madeline's 
cheek ! She always has it when she has been agita- 
ted, and always had, and she is in no more danger of a 
bonsumption than I am." " She is very right," said I, 
" and if, as I suspect, my father is gone for advice, the 
opinion of the surgeon will soon set all fears to rest." 
" Gíod grant that it may be so !" cried Glencarron ; and 
my father now retumed with our surgeon, Mr Euston. 

11 
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" There !" cried he, " telí ine on your conscience what 
ails that girl !" " She is only nervous," he replied as he 
felt my pulse, " and all she wants is nourishing thbgs, 
complete quiet, and gentle exercise." " Quiet !" cried 
Glencarron, ^' then good bye ! Grod bless you all !" and 
he leit the house as if he was going to walk home ; but 
Charlie, who followed him, says his carriage was waiting 
at a litde distance, and that his servants were forced to 
assist him into it. 

Some hours after there came a basket of the finest 
hot-house fruit, jellies, and every thing that could tempt 
the appetite of an invalid, with a notě to my mother re- 
questing that she would allow his carriage to také us an 
airing every day ; or that my father would drive me out 
in his low chaise, drawn by the quietest horše in the world. 

I cannot describe all I háve felt of progressive comfort 
during this agitated day ; but I shall lay my head on my 
pillow to night with a heart almost bursting with thankful- 
ness. 

Wednesday. 

How is my joy overclouded again ! Glencarron has 
sufiered from the exertion and irritation of yesterday, and 
keeps his bed. Mr Euston bas seen him and is afraid the 
wound is far from healed yet ; but tomorrow he says the 
laird means to call on us. I am easier since Mr Eustoa 
bas assured us his life is in no danger ; but he looks very 
ill, and like a man who has sufiered much both in body 
and mind, 

Well, I shall see him tomorrow, I tr^st ; and, had my 
parents approved, T should háve liked to háve gone out 
in one his carriages ; but I dare say they are right, and 
that it is better noU However, no one will know it if I 
eat his fruit and his other presents. Oh ! could I ever 
háve believed one little week ago that I should now be 
such an object of avowed interest to Glencarron i 

Wednesday night 

My father is summoned away to the death bed of a 
distant relation, and he departs at day break ; his return 
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is uncertain. Mj roother says he was resolved to put a 
stop to Glencarron's visits immediately ; tberefore I am 
Dot very sorry that he is going; ; though I own, that, aiter 
what passed yesterday, Mr Falconer ought, as an honor- 
áble maD, to go further, or break off all intercourse with 

US. 

Thursday. 

My father is gone. A notě from Glencarron to say 
that he will drink tea with us this afternoon. My mother 
shakes her head and looks grave, but I am sure she will 
let him come. 

Thursday night. 

Uttle did I ever expect to pass so many happy hours 
again ; but Lewis Maclean's presence did not add to 
Glenc!arron's happiness. He did not, however, stay long, 
and his evident dejection softened the lairďs heart to- 
wards him, for he bowed kindly when he went away. 
Bessie was not in her best humor, because Dobbs, wbom 
she expected to day, was not retumed ; and she was not 
made more amiable by Mr FaIconer's start almost of 
aversion as well as surprise,- when, on asking the narae 
of Bessie's intended, she answered, " Mr Dobbs, to be 
sure." He instantly put his band to his eyes as if to shut 
out a disagreeable image ; walked up and down the 
room as if to get from disagreeable thoughts ; then fold- 
ing his arms, sat for a moment in evidently painful ab- 
straction. Not long after, however, Dobbs came in ; and 
if be was disagreeable while professing unsuccessfOl love, 
he was infinitely more so in the expression of a success- 
ful one ; and his '* dears," and his "loves," and his tender 
leers^ were so very offensive that it was quite a reliéf when 
be begged Bessie to ^' fétch er shawl, band také a valk 
with him." When she re-appeared, he put on the shawl, 
or rather patted it on in his old way ; then giving her in- 
numerable littlepats on the shoulder,.be stroked it com- 
placently along her back, afiectedly exclaimed, ^' See 
there what a shape !" Even Glencarron's gravity was 
not proof against this ; but he observed in a low voice to 
Bie, ** You and I, Miss Munro, háve seen those tender 
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ian resignation to the divine will, which anguish of tnind 
had for a wbile obscured in this interestíng girl, Maclean's 
pióus eloquence reawakened to its fuU force ; and he had 
the deligbtful satísfactíon of seeing that he had helped 
to bind up that Ueeding heart which anotber man had 
broken ; a man, too, who had towered above him, as 
thougb, in his pride of station, but to whotn he now felt 
faimself b reality a superior ; since to him it was giyen 
to heal what he had wounded ; to him it was given to 
saye what Ae had nearly destroyed. 

3ut he judged Glencarron unjustly ; it was not pride^ 
hvXJeaUmsyy that had led him to wound the feelings of 
Lewis Maclean ; and could he háve read the heait of 
Frederíc Fakoner, Lewis Maclean would háve sincerely 
pitied him. 

JOtTHNAL RESUMED. 

Monday, May, 1814. 

It is many, many months, dcarest Mrs St Leger, since 
I háve writen one line in these pages ; for when I had 
strength enough to hold my pen, i had not sufficient men- 
tal courage to bear to look into the statě of my feelmgs, 
and tberefore I could not Joumalize ; for what else háve 
I but my feelings to describe ? And bere is spríng come 
again, with its buds of promise. and its tender infant 
green. — ^Alas ! I liked October better, for it better suited 
me. My spring is bUgkted. 

««0 Primavera! eioventu dell" anno, 

Bella madre di fiori ! 

Tu torní ben, ma teco 

Non tomaiM) i šeřeni 

£ fortunati di delle wíe gioge."* 

You know the rest. 

Litde did I ever think I shouid live to feel such deep 
sympathy with the bard who wrote these words. TTien 
again there is that beautiful song in J^na — " II caro ben 
quondo verraT^f ^ 

* " o Spríng ! youth of the year, fair motfaer of flowers ! thou 
retumest, but with thee retům not the serene and fortunate days of 
my joy." 

t " When ahall I see my best beloved ř" 
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AJas ! Nina and I háve had much in common since I 
first quoted her. — ^I wonder how long I was delirious or 
ÍDsensible. They refuse to telí me ; but they are very 
willing to telí me aU Lewis Madean did for me ; how 
he prayed and loept over me; how he passed whole 
bours in prayer by my bed-side ; how he soothed and 
encouraged them; how he seemed their guardian angel, 
and how his intercessions seemed to háve stayed the band 
of tbe angel oí Death. Heaven bless him ! Heaven re- 
ward him ! I nevěr can. — Yes, yes ; tbey telí me aU this 
witb great readiness ; but it will not do ; y et sometimes 
1 ask my beart whether I ought not to struggle witb its 
rebellious beatings, and try to be all my parents wish, 
and all he wishes. 

Tuesday. 

What háve I beard? He is wounded, desperately 
wounded ! So much so, that tbey háve been obliged to 
send him over to Endand for constant and exclusive at- 
tendance ; and Lord Benlomen is dying, so bis sister can- 
not nurse him, and 1 must not. Aye, Glencarron ! now 
perhaps you will wbh you had/foUowed tbe dictates of your 
own beart ; then you would háve had a being to sit beside 
your restless pillow, to. support your aching head, and to 
know no rest, but that of afiectionate, contented watch- 
fulness, througb successive nigbts passed in akernate 
agony and prayer. But now witb bired nurses ! If he 
shouíd die ! Ungenerous Margaret! what a selfísh feeling ! 
I tfaougbt you had loved more truly. '' Art thou not 
glad," said she just now, " rather than sorry, to bear be is 
wounded ? Wouldst thou not rather that he should die 
than marry ? and perhaps if be had not gone to the wars 
and been wounded, he would háve been married ; surely 
it would be a less tríal to know the man one loved was 
dead than married to another ; what would become of 
me if I were to bear that WiÚiam was married ? I am 
sure I had rather bear that be was dead !" She uttered all 
this with inconceivable volubility, and at first I thougbt 
she was right ; but before she had ended, I felt assured 
in the very depth of my soul that I could better bear to 
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" Well doně Evan Fredewck Falconér 1 " cried Dleg-- 
gíe. " 1 am glad of ihís," observed my motber. "Dear 
mé, Bdw civil the' lairďs grown ! ** said Bessie ; " he is 
not altvctip so civily, nor to youeiVAer, Maclean.'' 1 said 
notbtn^; but tears were in n)y eyes, apd I found tbat 
Maclean tmhed me to speak ; 1 thereíbre made an efibit, 
and asked bim what be meant to wríte in return. " To 
saj tbat I re/iae the oíler," be replied, coloring violently ; 
'* I do not consider tbe laird as my friend. He has not 
aiways been civil to me ; and I cannot submit to owe an 
obligation to a man wbo sometímes scarcely acknowledg- 
es me as an acquairUance^ and sometimes presumes to let 
me know tbat my company can be dispensed with, I 
wiil be tbe slavě óf no man's capríces, and you know. 
Miss Madeline, tbat I bavě sufiered Irom Mr Falconér**—*** 
'^ Well doně ; I like your spiritj'^ said Bessie, clapping 
bim on the back, '* ob ! tbat was so like my dear Mr 
Dobbs ; be would bavě said just so." I tbougbt Mac- 
lean did not k>ok pleased at the comparison ; but be 
smiled, and went on to say, ^' I do not know wbat to 
make of tbe lairďs kindness, but 1 suspect it is your 
doing, ladies; you bavě been sayingsomethingwbicb has 
induced bim to send me a peac^offering. Is it not so ?" 
" Weratbat tbe čase, is it not your duty to accept it?** 
said L "No; I think not." **But you wrong the 
laird," said my motber ; " it is no peace-oflferíng. We 
certainly did talk of our obligations to you, dear Lewis ; 
and of Madelíne's obligations to you; and oh! that you 
had but beard bim utter ' God bless him ! ' " *' Indeed," 
cried Margaret, " they were not mere words of tbe lips, 
they came from his sotd; they were not a mere ejacula*- 
tion ; they were pronounced witfa lifted eyes, and 
amounted to a fer\'ent prayer." " Indeed !" cried Mao- 
lean, bis own eyes fiUing ; " did tbe laird bless me indeed ? " 
"Yes, be did; and I am sure tbe gift of tbe horše is 
meant as tbe reál tribute of bis bearl to your virtues.'* 
" Then I do tbink I cannot send him tkis ktter ; what 
tbink you ?" I opened it, and read as follows : 
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. " Str,-r-I am obBged hf. yout offeť of so. vákiahle 
a present, aod flattered by the langtiage in whichir it is 
made ; but you must excuse roy accepting iu ^I cannot 
prevail on myself to owe an obligaticm to aňy ipan with 
whom I aiD not op terms of intimacy, and trom whom 
I am notin the babit of receivíng uninterrupted marks of 
kindness and respect. 

" Believe me with esteem, Sir, 

" Your obliged servant, 

Lewis Maclean." 

" What a proud letter !" cried Margaret ; " I declare 
you are fiill as proud as Glencarron." "I ought to be 
prouder; a poor man should be very proud, when he 
comes in contact with his superiors, lest they trample on 
him. Well, shaD I send tiie letter? "Yes; if your 
heart will let tyou after that ' God bless you,' Lewis," 
said my mother. " Do not send it, I beg," cried Mar- 
garet. *' Send it," said Bessie, " Mr Dobbs would send 
it, I am sure." " But what says Miss Madeline ?" Send 
it by all means,^ " Send it ! " exclaimed my mother ; 
" surely you cannot raean what you say ?" " Indeed I 
do." " Is it possible ?" cried Margaret; I thought you 
were too much the lairďs frierid to wish him to feel such 
pain as that letter will give him." " It is because I am 
his fiíend that I wish him to feel it ; Ivrish him to leam, 
that the wounds which pride and petulence inílict are not 
to be healed immediately even by penitent kindness and 
attentíon ; I wish him to feel, Margaret, that the pride of 
conscious vírtue and talent is, when excited, equal to 
that of birth and situation ; that the resentment which 
self-respect teaches, is not to be drawn on and drawn off, 
• Bke a glove, at the bidding of the ofFender ; and God grant 
that lie may nevěr forget the lesson!" "How deeply 
interested you must be in the laird^s improvement ! " said 
Maclean in a faltering tone ; happy man ! and you wish me 
to be the means of ťhis improvement. Cruel girl ! Oh ! 
that you would but be thus interested in my welfare, and 
try to improve ms /" " I cannot improve you ; I declare 
that I háve nevěr yet seen any thing in you that amounts 
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to a fault." "Indeed! Is it possible? And yet — ^O 
MadeUne!" 

" Well, if ever I heard such gross flattery in my life !" 
ssud Bessie; "and I wonder you are not ashamed of 
yourself so to flatter the men. It would serve you right 
to telí the laird what you háve said f and then I am sure, 
he would keep his Arabian, if Lewis Maclean wanted 
it ever so much. But here comes Mr Dobbs; how 
ámused he will be to hear how that prude^ Miss Mad- 
efine, can flatter the men !" She then ran out to meet 
her beloved, and left us to reconsider, unmterrupted, the 
subject of the letter. I carried my point, and it was sent ; 
but I made Maclean promise to let me siee Glencarron's 
answer, if he shouid tbink, which he might not do, that 
it remdred one ; I own that I hope he vníl answer it, and 
that 1 shall be most anxious to be assured of the fact; 
for what can be so intensely interesting to an attached 
and rightly feeling woman as any thing that marks the 
moral delinquency, or mord excellence, of the man she 
loves ? 

Fríday nigfat. 

How I háve longed for this moment of surrounding 
stillness, that I might pour out my full heart on this páper, 
the confidant, as it were, of all my varying emotions ! 
Glencarron did not disappoint my expectations, and Mac- 
lean soon brought me the following letter. 

" Dear Sir, — I am called a proud man, but I see that 

Íou are still prouder, and I respect your feelings. I own 
háve not deserved that you shouid do me the honor of 
accepting my present ; nor will I presume to press its 
acceptance upon you; but I shall try by a series of 
^^ umnterrupted atientions and kindness ťo merit your 
friendsbip, and give myself a right to ask kindness fřom 
you in retům. In the mean while, beliéve me, 
« Dear Sir, 

" Your obliged and faithful servant, 
"EvAN Frederic Falconer." 
" P. S. I am not well enough to go out this moming, 
but my first caU shall be on you." 
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'' Sbalí I not, sbould I not," said Maclean with great 
hesitation, ^'sbould I not call on him aiter this?" <*To 
be sure/' cried my motber and Margaret at once. But 
I was of a different opinion. I thought I could not show 
my affectíonate gratitude to Maclean better tban by 
guardbg his dignity from injury to the uttermost de^ee ; 
and as he was from many reasons averse to go to Glen- 
carron, my opinion bad its weight with him. Soon after 
tfaat be left us, and I was at liberty to lament that indis- 
position prevented our having any chance of seeing 
Glencarron till tomorrow. But we saw him pass in his 
chariot aíter tea, no doubt to call on Mr Maclean ; we 
tberefore expected he would at least stop at our dooř as 
be retumed, and were disappointed. He drove rapidly 
past ; but, after kissing his nand to us, he looked out tiU 
be could see us no longer, and Margaret said be looked 
as if, though his body moved on, he leit his soví behind 
iBm. What iírong expressions that girl uses ! especially 
wbere love is the subject ; but her beart is her irutructerf 
and she cannot háve a more skilíul one. It is odd, 
bowever, that be did not caU. He retumed so soon, 
that I conclude be did not find Mr Maclean at home* 
I am sorry for that, for two reasons ; first, because I think 
my influence over Glencarron would be strengthened by 
his being with, and conversing with, a m?in who so truly 
loves me ; and in the second pláce (indeed I sbould háve 
said in the Jirst place), association with such a man as 
Lewis Maclean might be salutary to Mr Falconer ; I 
mean m a spirituál point of view ; for surely no woman 
who ever seriously and truly loved can bei indifferent to , 
the immortal interests of the object of her afiectíon. I 
háve often wished that Mr Falconer had seemed more . 
absorbed m prayer when he was at the kirk. No one 
could attend more to the sermon ; but then to that one 
listens with one'8 head; one joins in the prayers with 
one's heart. This is a drawback to the dehght I sbould 
otberwise feel in being with him at a place of worship ; 
for tkere I own I had rather meet him than any wbere. 
I am his ejud there ; and the full glow of my asf»ring 
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aíTection is no longer chilled by the consciousness of my 
inferior rank in life, nor tbat of mj kneeling family 
around ; there he bas no claims above us but wbat supe- 
rior virtues, if he has them, can bestow. I cannot but 
observe how much more frequently the diďerence in our 
situatíon occurs to me since I felt convinced that he loved 
me, and seemed Kkely to give way to that love. Whea 
he seemed to be swayed by príde, I considered nothing 
but the emptiness of earthly príde ; but now that I fancy 
he has a wish to run counter to the habits and prejudices 
of society, and the pride of his family, 1 am disposed to 
be proud for him ; and I believe, were he to ofier me 
his band, I should for his saké refiise him, and argue 
with him on the unsuitableness of such a connexion. 
But the marríage of Dobbs with Bessie must add anoťher 
and a powerfiil obstacle to liis ever marrying me. To 
háve such a man authorized to call him broťher ! That 
ever Bessie should háve accepted this man ! No : werS 
Ithe wife of Glencarron, I could not expect that he 
would associate with this branch of my family. Well ; 
I hope he will call on us tomorrow. / his wiie indeed ! 
As he could be with me some part of every day, and is 
not, but can pass the dooř without stopping, surely I háve 
no reason to flatter myself that I shaU ever be his wife. 

Saturday Momiog. 

It was kind in Mr Maclean to retům his call today ; 
but, oh ! how unkind was I to blame Glencarron for not 
calling bere yesterday ! He had reason to fear, I find, that 
his wound was likely to bleed again, and he hurríed home 
as fast as he could. Lewis seems much pleased with his 
visit. I wonder whether they talked of me. 

Saturday Evening. 

Three hours did he pass with us to-day ; and I am 
still more confirmed in my own opinion that he loves me; 
but surely Meggie's afiectionate art could not háve es- 
caped his penetration ; I did not think she could háve 
been so artful, to try to alarm his jealous fears of Mac- 
lean, and atthe samé time counteract them again so akilíul* 
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ly. ^ Mr Maclean was with you at least an hour to-day, 
sir," said Margaret ; *' I bope jou liked him still better on 
furtber acquaintaiíce." ^' 1 díd ; and I am very siire my 
liking will increase still more, the more I see of bim." 
'^ So 1 tell a certain persoo that ber's will." *' But liking 
is not fove, Miss Munro," he replied with eagemess. 
'^ No ; but it may become so in time ; especially wbere, 
as iš the čase here, the lady thinks the gentleman per- 
fectioa already." "Perfection — ^and does she really 
tbink so ?" Yes ; nay, more ; she has iM him she he- 
lievea him to be without fault." '* Told him so ! — she 
told him so !" he exclairoed in trembling emotion. 
" Yes ; let her děny it if she can." " I cannot děny it,** 
said I, blusliing deeply. ^* Happy man ; no wonder be 
bopes still, .and looked so happy to-day." ^^ He may 
be a happy man one day, and will be so 1 trust," answer- 
ed Margaret, " if the wishes of all her family can influ- 
ence Madeline to her good ; but he has no reasan to be 
happy now." " Not when she has told him he is perfec- 
tion in her eyes ?" " No ; for wbat woman that was even 
near loving a man could utter such words to him as 
these ? 'Surely it looked more like cold approbation than 
any tbing warmer. No ; the admiration which a woman 
has courage to express is nevěr very deep, Glencarron- 
Now I tbink that, had Madeline told Mr Maclean of a 
fault, and tried to correct it in him, he would bavě had 
more reason to be happy, and to bope too." " You are 
right," cried he, his countenance brightening as he spoke 
— while he darted a meaning and delighted glance at m*e. 
"Ob ! let woman alone to read and detect the heart of 
woman ; especially if that woman be in love, Miss Munro. 
Poor Maclean ! 1 envy him no longer, for 1 see he is not 
řcfoved." " Not yet ; but he may be soon, laird ; for 
perfection is, after all, a dangerous tbing to contemplate 
every day, especially in a bandsome young man of eight- 
and-twenty, who prays and preaches so finely, and loves 
one as his own soul ; especially also to Madeline, when she 
recollects how he prayed for ber, and watched by her, 
when — ^* " There, there— do not recaU diat period ; be- 
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sides, thave heard enough of Mr Macie&ii's p^fections and 
his daims ; pray when do you expect your father back i^ 
** In three days." '' Now then indulge me wkh some 
rausic, and I will go/' We both sung, and I played to 
him, and then with a thoughtful, abstracted, yet burried 
air, he departed. 

To night by my motber^s desire, 1 took on myself Ůie 
task of reading ; and as the wíndow was quite open, and 
the air still, I could hear distinctly the foot of a man 
walking slqwly under the hedge and then stop. For a 
moment í was so fluttered that I feit inclined fo stop also, 
but 1 conquered myself and went on. While I paused 
to find one particular bymn, after I had finíshed reading, 
Meggie ipade an excuse to go to the window, and, by a 
kx>k she gave me, I was sure she saw him. I think I 
nevěr sung better, or with more devotion. I feh that I 
was bearíng bis prayers to heaven with my own ; and I 
sung one hymn more than usual, and should háve gone 
on, had I i^ot feared that the night air wouid do him 
barm. 

' Now to také a turn in my ílower-garden, and then to 
bed. Hark ! Sunuly I heard some one walkmg under 
the heágp súll ! Can it be he ? I must discover. 
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It was Glencarron ; but he did not attempt to enter 
the garden; he only gave a letter into the band of 
the trembling Madeline, conjuring her to keep its con* 
téhts whoUy to faerself ; to weigh well what it contained ; 
and to remember that on her answer, and her decision, 
depended the happiness or misery of his life. Alas! 
Madeline feh that the happiness or mišery of ber own 
depended on it also ; and when he hade her fareweU, 
with tottering steps she sought her own apartment again, 
and broke open the pages which contained her fate. 

I shall now give pirt of a letter from Mr Falconer to 
Major Cameron ; and the followíng extracts from two 
letters of Major Cameron's to Mr FalccMier; the one 
was written soon after he left Scotland, the other recently 
received. 
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^ No, Falc(mer«— Qo ; I nevěr wondered at your at«- 
tadiment ; od the contrary, I always felt tbat lbe merit of 
ihe object justified k ; nav, I was conscious that I could 
apt háve exposed mjrseíf to tbe danger of seeing and 
hearing her as much as 70U did without becoming your 
rival ; and I might háve giveo way to my passion with 
more propríety than you can do; for I háve not like you, 
a sister who hrouglú me up, wbo tenderly nursed my 
orphan uid úc\áy childhood mto vigorous manbood, 
and y^hose frail bealth and now endangpred life would 
probably fall die sacrifice of what sbe must coosider a 
degrading conneidon formed by a brother whom sbe 
loves with even matemal tendemess. Your obligatioos to 
Lady Benlomen form in my opioion, the strongest objec- 
tk>n ; the others are of litúe comparative ibrce. A man 
always raises a woiqan to his own rank in life, and Miss 
Mcmro's education bas fitted her to adom the highest 
station ; ber manners are even as graceful and dignifíed 
as thóse of Lady Benlomen berself. Nor do 1 think Miss 
Munro would be so unreasonable as to expect to burthen 
you with ber family, and insist on dragging some of them 
about with her. Still, whenever you are at GlencarrcMi 
she 4vould expect to háve intimate association with them 
there ; and if sbe did not, would you not think her less 
amiable, and lose some of your esteem for her ? 

'^ It is my advice to you, therefore, to quit Glencarron 
ifutantly^ before this admirable girl's peace is utterly de- 
5trayed by your attentions, and your own heart lost be- 
yond the power of recall. That she loves you abready I 
háve htde. doubt ; but, také firom her attachment Ú10 
Jud of faope, and it wiD I doubt not, die away and be 
extingnished in absence. This is a justice, an immediate 
justice, which you owe Aer." 

In his kut letter he wrote as folbws. 

** I was not surprised to find you retumed to Glencar- 
ron as soon as you heard bow iU this dear girl had be^, 
bow dejected she still was, and that k)ve for you was 
supposed to be the cause of it ; besides, iealousy of the 
new kiver was another inducement no doubt; and the 

12 
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wish to avoid the importunities of Lady Benlomen to 
address another woroan. But, my dear Falconer, you 
niust now coiiie to an immediate decision. You must 
either marry the woman you adore, oř fly from her agaifi. 
I still sayj% — and leave her to marry and behappy widi 
this lover in a sphere of life more suited to her birth; 
but I agree with you, that it might nót be any great hard- 
ship to JVCss Munro to separate her from her family, as 
she Uved apart from them so many years ; and that the 
čase would be very different had she nevěr left the pa- 
temal roof ; and really to call Dobbs brother would be 
an insupportable misery. Now you are so coHvinced she 
loves you that her health has suflfered on your account, 
it must be hard to resign her — resign a woman who 
loves you, as you firmly beKeve, for yourself alone. Well, 
my dear feUow ! I cannot advise you ; though I must 
say, whatever you do, do it quic/dy^ for the saké of every 



one.^^ 



The following was Mr Falconer's letter to MadeUne ; 

^^ I hesitate no longer ; I háve already hesitated too 
long, dearest and loveliest of human beings ; but, while I 
was certain that I injured my own peace only by in- 
dulging my šelf in your society, I felt at liberty to remain 
silent, and even to fly from your presence ; but now that 
I sometimes fancy my attachment is returned, I am no 
longer free to go or stay as I was hefore, and I even feel 
it a duty which I owe both to you and myself to unload 
my burthened heart,find give you every explanation pos- 
sible of it, and of my conduct. It was my intention to do 
the former in that interview which I requestefl of you ; but 
the next moming brought me a letter from my sister, 
which, aided by one from Major Cameron, made rae re- 
solve to forego my intention, to fly to England, and sepa- 
rate myself from you forever. I knew that I had not 
yet coraraited my honoc by any specific declaration of 
love, and I was by no means sure that your heart had 
spoken in my favor so forcibly as to injure your peace. 
1 was scarcely on the road, however, before I repented ; 
but when Isaw my sister, and foundthat any agitation would 
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destroy her, I résolved to sacrífice myself to her peace, 
obej her iinplied cotnmand nevěr to name the subject of 
my love to her, and determined to consider my hasty 
^ God bless thee ' as a finál adieu. But to remain in 
England was impossible ; you know the rest. But oh ! 
you do not know what agony I experienced to hear at my 
retům from abroad, and while I was languishing on a sick 
couch, that you had been at the point of deatb ; and to 
find, from the insinuation in Macinnon's letter, that a 
bopeless attachment was said to be the cause. I instantly 
told my sister that I could not, wovld not, óonsent to ad- 
dress the lady whom she wished me to marry, and soon 
after, unknown to her, I set offfor Glencarron. Shall I, 
dare I own,that though inexpressibly shocked to see how 
changed you were, I was gratified also, because it con- 
firmed Macinnon's suspicions that my absence had been 
instrumenta! to your illness ; and when I saw the emotion 
whicb* my unexpected presence occasioned you, be- 
held your downcast, conscious eye, and the varying flush 
of emotion which painted your pallid cheek, every obsta- 
cle to our union was forgotten, and I resolved to disclose 
my passion, and ask a confession of yours ; and nothing 
but the sad accounts I háve daily received of my sister's 
health could, since my retům, háve so long delayed the 
ofiér of my band. But now I must speak, as I am forced 
to go to England and to her directly ; and I cannot, can- 
not go unless I previously call you mine. Then, if it be 
indeed trne that I háve any interest in that dear heárt, 
condescend to approve of the pian which I am golng to 
propose to you, forgive its presumption, and by acting 
upon it raake me the most grateful of men. 

" As my beloved sister fies again, apparently on the 
bed of death, I cannot, dare not, must not make you my 
wife, as I should rejoice to do, in the face of men and of 
the world ; but deign to let me také advantage of the 
facilities allowed by the laws of Scotland, and let me 
make you mine in die presence of credible witnesses, till 
I can lead youpublicly to the altar, and make my hap- 
piness my pride. Macinnon is in my secret ^ he was in 
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my {kth«r's secreton a simihr occarion. He married, as 
you may bavě heard, bis tutor's daugbter, and married 
her originally as I wish tp inarry you, and MacinncHi was 
iole witness. He is willing to be witness notu. CoQSuh 
no one, but let your own beart be ybur adviser. Re- 
member that you can answer for no one's secrecy but 
your oum, and should our bridal bours be clouded over 
by the deatb of my aster, wbicb tbey might be were the 
intelligence of our marriage to reach her suddenly, I 
should nevěr know comfort more, and your happiness 
wouid vanish with mine. 

^< Remember also that if you děny me \vbat I ask ; if 
you will not be mine on such terms, I wiU basten to 
England, again leave it to join in foreign servicein hopes 
that sorae balí, more friendly than the hst, will stretch 
me on the bed of honor, and deEver me from the tor- 
ments of a bopeless pássbn. 

*^ Madelme, I cannot, will notlive without you. Ťhere- 
fóre také care bow you refiise me. The account of Lacty 
Benloraen is better to day, consequoitly I can pve you 
two days to decide, if you insist upon it; butm the mean 
while pray let me receive one line in answer. Tou can 
inelose it in oae of the books which I lent you, and I wiB 
call tomorrow. 

" Once more I say consult nothing but your beart. 

EvAN Frjbdebig Falconeb." 

^' I will not attempt to descríbe the various emotians 
wbicb tore the beart of Madeline wlďe she read diis 
letter; but trium{rfiant at first over eveiy other was the 
dear certamty that Glenearron loved her, wished to pass 
his life with her, and make her his forever. But hov? 
was he to do this? Not in the faee of the world; not 
wilfa the approbation of his and her relations ; biit, un- 
cheered by a parenťs blessing, unsupported by a sister^s 
presence, she was to steal clandestbely, and not in the 
temple of the Most Hkh, mto marriage, and také the 
most important step in me ín suspicious secrecy i 

It was somehouirs before Madeline could retiro to her 
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bed ; nor then tíll she had a litde unloaded her burthened 
heart by writing to Glencarron ; and thus she repHed to 
faim : — 

" ^ Consult mj heart !' Alas ! I am but too ready to do 
so; but I had rather consult my judgment; and that 
commands me to reject your proposal. Still, I will do 
nothing rashly ; but will not ultimately decide till the two 
days háve elapsed. 

'' Ob that you could set me the example of parting for 
ever with firmness ! as we cannot be united with pro- 
priety. Madeline Munro." 

This notě M adeline inclosed in the book, as directed, 
and with a beating heart she awaited an opportunity of 
delivering it at her next meeting with Glencarron. That 
meeting took pláce at the kirk ; and the first glance that 
the lovers exchanged carried hope and happiness to the 
bosom of each. 

Glencarron walked home with Mrs Munro and her 
daughters, and unasked foUowed them into the house. 

Sure, now, that he was beloved, he was not impatient 
to read the notě ; for he thought that she who had re- 
garded him with such tell-tale eyes of fondness could 
not refuse to grant the suit he had preferred to her ; he 
therefore lingered near her chair anxiously watching for 
an opportunity of ^eeing her alone ; but fíndíng that none 
was likely to ofier, he put the book in his pocket and de- 
parted. 

He appeared again at the kirk in the afternoon ; but 
looked restless and unhappy, and sometimes reproachfully 
at Madeline. Mrs Munro informed him that she ex- 
pected a visit from William and Richard the next day. 
" Then I insist on it," he replied, " that yóu^all come to 
Glencarron on Tuesday to spend the day. I am not 
quite sure that I shall be at home ; but whether I be or 
not, be sure4b come." The mother, fearful that Munro 
would not like they should visit the laird without him, or 
even at aU, told him she would consider of it, and send 
her answer. 

12* 
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I shall omit dmt part of the journal whieh oonuiáff 
what i háve narrated. 

JOURNAL R£SUMEDw 

Since I gave you au accoimt of Mr Falconer'8 letter 
arowing his love, my mind has been m such a confused 
State, and my nerveš so fluttered, that I háve not be^i 
able to joumaltze. What shall I do ? How shafl I de- 
termine ? In the mean while I dare not go to his house, 
I dare not ^ve him an opportunity of pleadiog his suit f 
and there I am sure he would contrive one. Besklesi 
my father woidd disapprove of my goiog. However, 
the rest of the family may go, and I stay at home. Yet 
that would be very mortiíying to Glencarron. Buthe 
saiďAe might not be at home. Were I sure he was to be 
absent, I would venture. 

Sunday night. 

So ! a notě from Glencarron to tell us he shall not 
be at home till latě tomorrow ; tíierefore he trusts that I 
shall oblige him by doing the honors of Glencarron to 
my brothers and Mr Meredith ; but heregrets that, aš he 
expects to go to England on Wednesday, he is obliged to 
invite compaoy when he shall not be there till latě, ^then^ 
to entertain them. Now then I may go, without risk of a 
tete-ortete with him, or fear of displeasing my father; I 
am glad he is not to be there. Still it must be, nay ought 
to be business of a very pressing nature indeed to, také him 
from home when he has invited company, especially his 
irferiors, and /one of the guests too. Yet I cannot doubt 
Ms love. 

Alas ! I am very wretehed. My heart dictates one 
line of proceeding, and my judgment, my sense of duty, 
another. Ta marry, unknown to my parents ! to aDow 
myself to be smuggled into a family that wilt despise me ! 
Yet this latter consideration weighs with mé very litde ; 
a sister is not a mother ; therefore her right to be con- 
sulted is eomparatively little ; and Glencarron is not a 
m very young man : therefore he is not likely to repent of 
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sQch a step after he bas taken it ; becaúse his afl^tion 
is not á coprftoe de lajeuneise i* nor can I fear that he 
would erer forbid me to associate with my parents and 
tny own family. I know he admires to see our famSy har- 
moay ; and I really believe that, though he wiU nevěr 
probably associate with Dobbs, he wiU in other respects 
consider my relations as much as I wish ; his inviting 
Richard and William to Glencarron is a proof of this. 
But then tbe secrecy ! No, no ; I nevěr can be his on 
such terms. 

Monday moming. 

What a letter háve I just received írom my father ! I 
miist transcríbe it, that I may remember it st31 more, and 
oigrave its contents on my heart. O Glencarron ! thy 
fate and mine are sealed by it for ever ! 

" I am prevented coming bome, my dear girl, as soon 
as I intended, which I tbe more regret, because I feel I 
ought to be there just now; tbe shepherd ďiould not 
desert his fold when one of his sbeep b in danger. Not 
that the laird is a wolf, Maddie, I do not say that ; but 
he b a far more dangerous thing, a handsome, agreeable, 
elegant gentleman, and loves thee dearly, child, as I verily 
believe ; tberefore no wonder thou lovest him dearly too. 
Stitl 1 cannot wish thee to many him, even though he 
may desire it. And because why, — O Madeline, I am 
but a poor scribe ; but I trust that He wbo gave me a 
fathers heárt will inspire that heart when I treat of a sub* 
ject most near and dear to a parent, his daughter's bap- 
píness here and perhaps hereafter ; for who knows how 
being a great lady might corrupt thee ? Madeline, though 
thou didst not live with us, we always loved thee ; always 
looked towards thee with langing love ; and considered 
thee as some persóns do a deposite of money in the bank, 
a treasure they háve to draw upon some day or other, 
' pleasant to think upon, and know that they possess, 
though they nevěr see it, and háve not the use of it. But 
then the Irwins died, and thou camest back to us, Made* 

* A caprice of youth. 
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line, in all thy beauty, and virtue, and íilial piety, and the 
treasure became ours, and we had the use of it ; and 
oh ! so dear is it become, tbat I know not how we sha]I 
ever part with it again. But then parents know tbat they 
must part with a daughter to be a wife ; and it would be 
very selfish not to wish to part with her. Aye, but they 
may hone she will marry so as they will not entirely lose 
her. They may very reasonably, I také it, for her saké, 
and their saké, wish her not to marry so high as to be 
liíted quite above ihem^ and raised quite above hersé^: 
because why, — ^those who love her wiJl lose her, and those 
she goes amongst will look down upon her* O my dear 
child ! if thou marriest the laird, his proud sister, who, as I 
háve been told, scarcely thinks the ground good enough for 
her to tread upon, wÚl scom and frown thee dead ; and 
tyrannize over thee even more than she does over her 
brother ; and thou, of gentle nature, wilt droop under 
her injustice, yield, and die. Yes, Maddie, and theo 
thou wilt pine and pine afier thy poor father and raotheř, 
and wish to see them and go to them, but in vain. And 
' Oh !' thou wilt say in thy proud častil far north, where 
the laii'd, when he is really a lord, will in all likelihood 
reside, ' Oh ! for my ain dear cottage on the burn side, 
and my ain dear mother to love and to nurse me !' But 
she will be far away, Madeline ! and so much the better ; 
for we shall not see thee expire ; but thou wilt wish for 
US, Maddie ! and yet thy last breath will flit among stran- 
gers ! And shouldst thou live and forget us, why that 
would be hárd too ; but not so hard if thou be'st happy. 
But wouldst thou be so ? Could Glencarron's love, sup- 
posing it to last, make thee amends for giving up thy par- 
ents and thy kindred ? Thou hast a loving heart, Madeline; 
and could it confine its love to one ? or, say thou hast 
children, wouldst thou not think, while thou lovedst and 
fondled them, how thy own poor father and mother loved 
and fondled thee, and how they must mi$s thee ; and then 
would not thy bappiness be cloudedover, my child? And 
suppose the laird was kind, and received us at his house ; 
couldst thou like to háve leave to see thy parents consider- 
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ed as a perpetoal obligation and fanHyr^ And vhat 
should tbe like of us do in tby fine casde ? G)uld we 
be happy there ? Could I do, and talk, and be there in 
tfae independence becoming a man, M adeline ř No, líever ; 
thou mightest receive me ; but I voould not come to thee ; 
and then wouldst thou be quite bappy? I trow not, 
Weigh then the matter well before thou consentest to 
marry the laird, should be propose to thee ; and I think 
be will: for be now fancies, doubtless, he canaot be 
happy without thee ; and the Uke of him aiways indulge 
their fancies without looking forward. Yet GlencarroQ 
has shown that he does reflect, for he tore himself away 
from thee, Maddie ; and though some blamed, 1 respect* 
ed him for it. But také this to tby beart bowever, dar- 
ling ; if tbou dost marry the laird, and leave tby parents 
and kindred, and even forget them, we cannot blame or 
reproach thee, Maddie ; for we first lefi thee ; that is, we 
gave thee to the care of strangers ; we consented to 
patt with our child for love of gold ; and we deserve 
pnnishment. We showed a wicked distrust of provi« 
dence. What though we had many children, and núgbt 
háve more, ought we not to háve remembered that he 
who feeds tbe ravens would feed them ? But thou didst 
come back to us, and thou didst love us still ; which was 
more than we deserved ; bowever, we háve had part of 
our punishment already. We had allowed one sister to 
be set up above the rest, and the jealousy Bessie feels 
bf tby educadon and superiority has begun our punish- 
ment ; where it will end I know not ; but wbatever it be, 
I feel that we deserve it, 

'^ Now, dearest, let me draw a contrary picture, and 
paint thee as the beloved wife of Lewis Maclean. Oh ! 
it were sweet indeed to see thee moming and aftemoon 
every sabbath coming to kirk with tby husband the minis- 
ter ; and while we hear Maclean expounding the word 
of God, or praying till every soul of us was drawn 
towards beaven. And then, O my honest pride! to 
tbink, while I listened and admired, and saw others do 
so, " This man is my son-in-law !" He the man who 
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turns many to righteousness ^ be, greater in my eyes, 
because the bumble agent of the Mpst Higb. And then, 
Madeline, to be able to go to tby bouse, always sure of a 
welcome ; able to throw up my weary legs across tby 
neat cbairs ; to say wbat I please ; do what I please ; 
eat and drink wbat I please ; to bavě tby bairns, perbaps, 
cfimbing up my knees, playing witb my silver locks, and 
eager to please and to cberisb me ; for tbey bavě been 
told grandfather is somebody, and tbey must pay bim all 
reverence. But tbis, I own, is mere selfisb indulgence, 
gnd ougbt not to avail me any tbing ; but to tliink bow 
pleasant it would be for tbee, Madeline, to reťeive the 
daily bread of life from tbe lips of love ! tby love con- 
sidered an bonor and a blessing, not a disgrace ; tby 
family cberísbed and respected ; and tben to close vňŮk 
duteous, . uninterrupted fondness tbe eyes of tby parents 
in deatb ; after baving, witb tby excellent busband, made 
tbem supremely bappy in life. Would not all tbis be true 
bappiness, Madeline? And tbis could not fail to be tbine 
if thou wert married in tby own station, and marríed to 
Lewis Maclean ! 1 can say no more, my own dear chíld, 
but God bless and advise tliee !'' 

Aye, but I do not love Lewis Maclean, and 1 do love 
love Mr Falconcer. However, if I cannot marry tbe 
former, I can at least not marry tbe latter, and even 
sbould I sink under tbe struggle I will not marry bim 
after tbis letter. No ; I could not resign my parents 
and my family witbput anguisb of mind, even tbough 
sure tbat Mr Falconer's love would nevěr grow cold, and 
his sister not despise me. True, if be, in despair, sbould 
join tbe army agam, and fall in battle, T sbould grieve, 
and perbaps die broken-bearted ; but wbat would tbat 
signify ? Yes ; I will indeed resign Glencarron and stay 
witb my parents ; but at present 1 sbrink from tbe idea 
of marrying Lewis Maclean. My dear father ! a poor 
scribe dost tbou eall tbyself ? At least thou art eloquent 
enougb to reach tbe beart of tby daugbter. But O tbat 
I could avoid seeing Glencarron again ! since I must 
refuse and give bim up for ever. 
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I see Bessie is ofiended because she did not faear all 
my father's letter ; but I could not let her see what he 
said concerning ray marrying the laird ; she was welcome 
to hear the rest. I see her jealousy makes her fear, not 
desire, my union with hiin. She could not bear to see 
me so elevated, though the family would be raised by it. 
I háve heard Mrs Irwin say, that this sort of jealousy was 
a stronger passion even than hatred, especially in women ; 
and that sisters were often jealous of the superiority of 
a sister, aunts of nieces, cousins of cousins, and even 
parents of children ; in short, that most persons are 
desirous of being of consequence in the family to which 
they belong, and the eminence of one member of a 
family is often wormwood to the feelings of the rest. 
But what a digression ! Well,'! am glad I can at all get 
away from the deep sorrows of my souL * O Glen- 



carron ! 



A book from Mr Falconer containing this notě : — ^^ I 
met your sister Bessie justnow, dearestof women, and she 
told me, not as a mark of favor, but on purpose to torment 
me, I believe, that you háve received a letter from your 
father, setting the reason for your marrying Mr Maclean 
in the strangest ligktj and that there is no doubt of your 
compliance ! Can this be ? Do you then love km and 
not me? If this be not so, you cannot, will not, dare 
not go to the altar with him. You cannot perjure your- 
self in the face of heaven, and give your hand to one man 
when you heart. is anotheřs. But do you love me ? O 
Madefine, if you do not love me, what will become of 
me ! dnd if you love me, and will not be mine as I 
request you to be till I can acknowedge you as my wife 
in the face of every one, I háve nothing to do but to rush 
into battle and die in the field of glory. Yes, Madeline, 
I confess you will háve made a Aero, but you will háve 
destroyed the tenderest and most faithful of lovers ; there- 
fore pause ere you deterraine." 

Atter this notě, which has shaken all my resolution, I 
dare not venture to Glencarron were I not assured that 
he would not be there. Would that my father were 
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retumed ! Were he by to support my fainting resolu- 
tion, all would be well. IMly motber's beart, í see, woold 
incline to hvor the suit of Glencarron. She is foi^d^ of 
tbe pomp and circumstance of life dian my iather is ; 
besides, shé feeb herself nearer the laird. She knows 
herself to be well descended, and remembers that Cfnjh 
kams háve iutermarried with Falcooers brfare notc. Aod 
then she sees that the laird admires her, (md his admira- 
tíon is of so much more weight than that of poor Mac- 
lean. I%e would be fuU as sorry to lose me as my &tfaer 
would be, but she does not admit for one moment tbe 
possibSity of my being lost to her. She is conscious cí 
her sweet and gentle manners, which make ber at home io 
any society, and therefore fears not disdain; but my 
iather knows himself, and feels that he shoukL be out <» 
his pláce in tbe casde of a nobleman. Ought 1 to let 
this feeling of his outweigh all consideration for Glencar* 
ron's love and mine f Surely not, if this were tbe only 
thing to be considered ; but aJas ! there were many other 
truths in his powerful statement, and duty and pradence 
say, '' Marry not with Glencarron." Well tb^i, let me 
gáze once more on the scenes which call him lord^ let 
me once more behcJd that picture of him in his eariy 
youtb; let me visit again Ůivt conservatoiy ; wbere I 
spent so many happy hours, such as my beart then fore- 
boded I should nevěr experience again ; and then I wiO 
pen the fatal letter, and drive him hence-— ^' may be to 
retům to Glencarron no more.'* But if I think that way, 
I shall nevěr be aUe to go. William and Margaret, 
happy beings ! are walking arm in arm before my win- 
dow. It is well for me that she has her lover to engross 
ber attention, else her afiectionate eye would discover 
that I had a secret. Oh, grief to think I háve a secret 
which I must keep from that dear girl ! 

Tuesday monaing. 

No smoke in the chimneys. Tfaen he is certáady not 
retumed, for there is a chiUing mist abroad, and he cannot 
bear edd y I shall go witb perfect security. We are to 
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dine very early, and "spend a long day in the grounds ; 
those grounds of which I may, if I choose, be the mistress. 
Surely it was very artful in Mr Falconer to entice me to 
Glencarron, knowing the loveUness of Úie scene, and 
how much I delight m it. It was one way certainly to 
carry his point. Yet no, I wrong tn/ysdf; were the 
Glencarron possessions mine, and his the cottage by the 
bumside, I should feel attracted to the cottage, and for 
him should wiUingly resign the mansion. O my beloved 
fřiend and monitress ! what would I not give to bavě you 
here at this the most awful period of my life ! You, and 
you alone, could give me an impartial judgment, and on 
your opinion alone could I implicitly rely. 1 know not 
why, but I feel v^y distrustftd of this visit to Glen- 
carron. 

Midnight. 

At length I am alone ; and all around me is silent as 
the grave. But it is impossible for tne to sleep. ShaU I 
ever know true and halmy sleep again ? Perhaps nevěr. 
Yet this is childish nonsense ; has not bve its pleasures 
as well as its pains? And why should I look forward to 
ít&pams only ? Why doubt the fondness, the fidelity and 
the honor of Glencarron í Well might I dread my visit ; 
but I will^ if I can, be minuté and regular in my detail. 

The noon shone forth in splendor though tiieimoming 
was misty, and every heart but mine was light as we 
walked to Glencarron. I did not eaipect to see him; 
still I had taken unusual pains with my dress ; and Rich- 
ard, when he saw me, said with an arch smile, " Why 
tibou lookest like a bride, Madelme !" Poor fellow ! be had 
touched on a painíul string, and he tenderly kissed away 
the tears which his observation occasioned. " Remem- 
ber thou art to do the honors^^ said he, when we reached 
Glencarron; and agcin a cold something seemed to 
shoot into my heart, when I thought of my doing the hon- 
ors there. But for the recoUection of my father's letter, 
I felt that the idea would háve made my bosom beat witli 
pleasure, and not pab ; for the laird had now said to mO 
what his friend had said for him, 

13 
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** The field^^ their master, aU, my íkir, aie thine/^ 

We reached the park at two, and went into the bouse 
at three ; but the collation, we found, was not to be served 
up till four, and was to be in the dining-parlour ; in tbe 
meanwhile we had fruit and reířeshments.in the conser- 
vatory. We had scarcely reached the house, where I 
expected to see Macinnon, and perhaps his wife, when a 
servant came to telí me that Mrs Macinnon was too ill to 
come and speak to me, but that she wished me to come 
and speak to her. I instandy followed the servant, but 
Macinnon met me in the halí and said he wo^ld conduct 
me to her. To my surprise he did not lead me towards 
his own apartment, and on my asking the reason why, 
he said she was not there ; and soon after he threw open 
the dooř of the library, and I saw her lying on the lairďs 
sofa. She received me kindly, and tried to rise on my 
entrance, but I forbade her, as 1 found she spoke witli 
difficulty and was really ill. While I was talking with 
her, I observed that both she and Macinnon frequondy 
looked towards the dooř at the upper end of the room ; 
I also observed that they seemed absent and uncomfort- 
able. At length all was explained ; for that dooř opened, 
and Glencarron himself appeared. My limbs trembled 
under me as I rose to bid nim welcome, and I sunk back 
again o» my seat, my eyes half-cbsed, and the sickness 
of death m my heart. iVhen I looked up I found myself 
alone with him. ^' Madeline," said he, grasping my hand 
wildly, '^we nevěr part again till this band is pledged to 
me in marriage; Macinnon and his wife shall witness the 
binding worcb, for I cannot, will not quit Scotland to- 
morrow, without being assured that thou nevěr, nevěr 
canst be another's. Foolish ^1 ! why dost thou draw 
back ? Why hesitate ? When a&ction speaks in thy lopk, 
Madelme, and trembles in thy frame, why wilt thou thus 
delay insuring my happiness and thy own ?" " I cannot, 
I dare not ; my poor father forbids ; I — " ^' But what says 
thy heart, Madeline ?'' I was silent, and overwhelmed with 
contending eraotions; among which, I ówn, love was 
predominant. In a few moments his sootbmgs and pro- 
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testatbns won me to coroposure ; he recalled tbeMacín- 
nons ý the necessary and binding words were mutuaUy 
spoken ; I felt myself clasped to>the boeom of Glencar*- 
ron, and hailed by him as his wife, his own MadeUne ; 
I heard rayself blessed by the witnesses, and called their 
own dear lady ; and I fainted in the arms of my husband ! 
I was scarcely recovered when we heard Richarďs voice 
caUing me, and Glencarron had only time to disap- 
peajr again before Richard knocked at the dooř, and 
asked leave to pay his compliments to Mrs Maccinnon. 
He was admitted ; but nevěr can I descríbe my sensa- 
tions when I first saw him, and when I remembered 
what he said ; " Why you look like a bride Madeline !*' 
And now I was a bride ! But a bride in secret, a bride un- 
blessed by her parents, and, what was worse, a bride 
against the wiU and wishes of one of them ! " She is ill," 
críed he, running and taking me in his arms. '^ O my 
dearest sister, what has happened ? what is the matter 
with thee ?" They told him I had had a fainting fit. '' Yes 
jes," said he, ^' I see how it is, we walked too fast for 
thee ;" and while he laid my head od his bosom, I wept 
for some minutes and then was able to recover and exert 
myself. v 

Mrs Macinnon now, on pretence of her increased in- 
dispositi<Hi, begged to be led into her own room, and I 
followed her. T*here her representations reconciled me 
to the step into wbich I had been betrayed ; for they 
proved how tenderly Glencarron loved me ; and I felt 
that when he heard all the circumstances, my father bim- 
self .would own I could not háve acted otherwise. Nor 
was it k)ng before I was able to retům to my famil^. I 
had charged Richard not to mention my indisposition, 
and 1 was soon able to rouše myself in some measure 
by seeing Glencarron enter the room,— his ríding dress 
excbanged for that of a brídegroom, -as I thought ; his 
cheek flushed, and his eyes sparkUng with triumph. 
How warmly he shook hands with Richard and William ! 
Having saluted my mother and Margaret, (Bessie would 
not come, as Dobbs was not invited,) he saluted me, and 
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his lips dwelrso bng upon my cheek that I feared ít wouid 
be observed. His evident happiness at length imparted 
itself to me, for was I not the cause of it ? and could I 
be otherwise than happy ? But I could not look up — 1 
could not look at him. At four o'clock he gave Marga- 
reťs hand to her lover, and taking my mother and me 
under his arm, he led us into the dining-room, wh^e, to 
our great surprise, a regular dinner was prepared,' and 
seated us on either side of him. '^ This is our wedding 
dinner, Madeline," whispered he. " We want no one 
here," he added aloud, '^ but my good friend Munro ; 
and on this day, which circumstances háve rendered the 
happiest of my life, I grieve that there should be any 
drawback to my pleasure ; but come, let us drink his 
heakh m bumpers of Champagne.'' My head seemed 
to turn round as he uttered this, the sickness of my heart 
retumed, and I burst into tears. Whst mingled feeEngs 
of pleasure and self-upbraiding now agitated me by turns, 
while the mother whose {»rotecting love and authority I 
had so receptly been prevailed upon to forego and disre* 
gard, and the husband, for whose dear saké I had thrown 
oíF a daughter's duty, hung over me with anxious fondness^ 
and ofíered remedies to my frame which were needed by 
my mind alone ! But I soon recovered apparent compo- 
sure at least; though it was nearly overset again, when 
on Richarďs telling tales of my previous indispositioD^ 
and declaring that I should not walk home, GlencarroD 
eagerly ezclaimed» " Walk home ! No indeed ; my car- 
riage is at her command, and cannot be better empk>yed 
than in her service." He then, too regardless I thought of 
appearances, consistent with his desire of secrecy, f^hi^ 
pered in my ear, " My life, my tove, be composed, 
nor let me suspect that Ůás, the happiest day of my Ufe, 
is the most unhappy of yours !^ During this time, I 
saw my mother, Margaret and Richard, exchange many 
meaning and delighted glances ; and when I thought what 
joy it would be to me to turn their exulting hopes into 
triumphant certainty, I felt gríeved and oppressed beyond 
measure to reflect that I was not at liberty to gratif^ my 
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feelings and tbeirs ; and tbat I had dow parted widi my- 
freedom of action for ever, and incurred duties at vari* 
ance witb tbose which I owed to them. Still, when I 
heard the deep-toned voice of Glencarron, made more 
toucbing tban ever by the feeling of successful love; 
when I felt my arm fondly pressed to his side as we 
walked ateng those beautiful scenes, which now I might 
consider as my own ; and when I saw his expressive eyes 
beholding me withgrateful and satisfíed tendemess, I 
could not but own that my regrets and my dejection had 
litde reál foundation, and that I had been betrayed into 
being one of the most enviable of women. Duríng the 
course of our walk, Glencarron contrived to make my 
mother forego her hold of his arm, and to lead me unseen 
by the rest of the party into a more sequestered path. 
^' I could not bear to bid you a last adieu in company, 
my beloved," said he, " nor to let you depart without re- 
tiewing and calling on God again to witness my vows of 
love and of eternal fidelity. O Madeline ! how happy 
you háve made me ! I shall now go to England without 
fear of finding you on my retům the betrothed of Mac- 
lean.'* 

I shall not recall my answer ; I thought it cóld; but it 
filled him with rapturous joy, and he said he could not 
require a kinder. He then urged me to write to him 
constantly, and told me Macinnon would convey my let- 
ters to him and his to me, assuríng me that he should 
také the first opportunity that ofiered to return to Scot- 
landy were it only for a few days. He then conjured me 
to telí him whether I considered the ceremony which had 
just passed between us as a binding one ; whether I did 
not tnink that both Macinnon and his wife were virtuous 
and honorable persons ; and whether I did not believe 
myself as certainiy his lawful wife as if the minister had 

f^ven his benediction to our union in the house of God. 
t was with difficulty that I prevailed on myself to answer 
" Yes, as lawfuUy according tp the laws of Scotland, but 
not as solemnly, not ^s satisfactoríly.^^ ^' But you cannot 
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believe that disgrace, dislumor^ can through such a udíod 
cver attacb to your fair fame?" "Oh, no !— oever," I 
replied. " You know that you can now nevěr marry any 
other man during my life, nor I duríng yours any other 
woman. Then you are my own!" he cried, clasping 
me to his heart, '^ and as much so as you will be when 
I am enabled to make you mine In a more public maD- 
ner, and as I would now make you mine were it possible 
for you to leave home unsuspected-and unquestioned for 
the purpose." " You are my husband," I replied soleran- 
ly, and with as steady a voice as I could assume, ^^ and 
God grant that our union may be a happy one, diough 
consenting and approving hearts háve not blessed it !" 
" But tliey sJmU bless it, my beloved," he cried ; " and 
now farewell till I retům. It is agony to part with you ; 
but how much more agony should I háve experíenced 
had I not made you mine before my departure ! The 
thought that notbing but death can separate us now ena- 
bles me to tear myself from you." 

He then put a ring on my finger. " With this ring,** 
said he, '^ my father re-married my angel mother, when 
circumstances allowed him to lead her to the altar ; and 
with this ring I will wed thee, my beloved, who art alone 
worthy to wear it. In the meanwhile let it be another 
hond of union between us." I kissed it as I took it off 
again to conceal it, anďfelt more assured and more hap- 
py ibr being possessed of it. How soothiňg were now lbe 
tears that I shed on his bosom, as he held me in a last 
embrace, and called me by every endearing name that 
the most devoted tenderness could dictate ! But, lest 
our absence should exposé me to troublešorae interroga- 
tories, he now led me rapidly forward to a path which 
opened on the lawn, where my sister and William, and 
Richard, were dancing reels to their own singiug ; while 
my mother, pensively leaning on her band, was seeming 
to look at the children who were present, but in reality 
thinking of her whom she beheld not ; and so lost was 
sbe in reverie, that we were close to her before she saw 
us. She started violently when Glencarron spoke to her, 
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and a deep blush overspread her cheek, from tbe con- 
sciousDess no doubt of what was then occupying her 
thoughts. " Well, I am glad to see you," said she, " for 
the air is-growing oold, and it were best for Madeline, 
who is not well, poor thing, to be going home now." " I 
agree with you," cried he, " and I ďiall order the car- 
riage directly." It was soon at the dooř ; Glencarron 
wning my hand as he nearly lifted roe into it, (or I trem- 
bled with almost inconceivable agitatíon ; and after I had 
bidden him adieu with my eyes only, for to speak was 
impossible, the carriage drove on, and throwing myself on 
my mother's shoulder, 1 gave way to an even convulsive 
burst of tears ; while Margaret grasped my hand in hers, 
and conjured me to telí her what agitated me thus. Aias ! 
how it increased my agitation to know that I could not 
tell her ! 

" However," die added, " it is silly in me to ask that 
question ; for I ought to know by myself; Glencarron is 
going away tomorrow, and that is the reason." 

" But, my dear child, that is not all ; you cried in his 
presence ; and I am sure you would not háve allowed 
him to see you do so, if you had been crying for his de- 
parture. Fye, Margaret! your sister could not háve 
been so indelicate ; for the laird is not her betrothed 
lover you know." " Is he not ? " replied Margaret in an 
arch tone. " To be sure not," replied my mother ; " if 
he were, do you think Madeline would not háve told us 
so ? " (Oh, what a pang then shot through my heart 1) 
" Well, if he is not, he ought to be by this time," said 
Margaret ; ^4 am sure he dotes upon her ; and of what 
she ieels for him, poor dear, she has given only too many 
proofs. I am glad, however, my father was not with us ; 
I am very certain he would not háve been pleased to see 
MadelinĎ so unhappy." "1 was not unhappy, Marga- 
ret," cried I, making a great elBfort to speak, " I was only 
foolishly overcome, and I conjure you, and you, dearest 
mother, not to tell my father how weakly and ridiculously 
I bebaved." *^ Nor of your long tete-Ortete with the laird, 
he ! Maddie ?" " Long ! it was a very short one surely." 
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" You thought so, I dare say ; but ti^ ' did not ; did we^ 
mother ? I was so glad Bessie was not there, for sbe 
would háve told Dobbs, and we sbould nevěr háve heard 
the last of it ; but we wíi telí nobody — imU we, mother ?" 
" No ; not if Madeline desires it ; still, you know I al- 
ways telí your father every thing ; and he will ask me 
so many questions, and I dare say disapprove the visit." 
"Oh mother," cried I, " I entreat you to make him un- 
derstand, and feel, that when we went to Glencarron we 
did not expect to see Mr Falconer. Telí him that, and 
then I think he will excuse and forgive all the improprie- 
ty, all the faults, that he would otherwise most justly 
condemn." ^^ AU the impropriely — aU the faults! what 
do you mean, my dear ř " I could not explain my mean- 
ing ; and I was sorry I said so much ; but I hoped, I 
trusted, that when my fatlier should know that I did not 
expect to see Glencarron, and was therefore betrayed 
into this clandestíne union, and a union disagreeable to 
bim even if it had not been clandestíne, he would not 
blame me severely when the truth should at last be told 
him, but conšider any breach of filial duty as the resdt 
of circumstances. 

Bessie was at the dooř when we arrived. " So !" 
said she with her most spiteíul tone and manner, " come 
home in die lairďs carriage, I declare ! Now Miss Mad- 
eline is pleased, I hope; come quite in style, as Mr 
Dobbs says." I did not answer her, but ran into my own 
room ; where, having bolted myself in, I fell on my 
knees, and lifted up to my Creator a heart iull of such 
mingled, contrary, and overwhelming sensations as I nevěr 
before experienced. I had leftthat chamber íuUof des- 
pondmg love, but of submissive duty ; I retumed to it 
the wife of him whom I had resolved to rengn forever 
when I quitted it, and love not desponding but triumph- 
ant, while du^, alas ! was trampled upon. It was hours 
before I was able to hold my pen, and unburthen my 
heart thus. O my beloved friend! would thou wert 
here to give me absolution ! I will try to sleep ; but 1 fear 
it is impossible. Glencarron goes tomorrow, and my 
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father retwms on Tkursday. How I dread seeing. him ! 
dear deceived being ! Could I ever thiok I sbould live to 
deceive ray father ! Yet 1 must do so— raust live a lie 
to my parents. Horríble ! but perhaps it will only be 
for a sbort time* Alas ! more borríble still ! I háve dared 
to ímagine, and I fear to anticipate with pleasure, the 
death of a feUow creature, and she the sister of my 
husband ! 

WednesdayJuneS, 1814. 

The ftill dáte to this day ! the first on wbich I rose 
with the consciousness of being the wife #Mr Falconer. 
But can it be ? Surely it is all a dream ! Oby no ! — it is 
not ; for I hold the precious ring in my band ! What 
shall I do with it ? Oh ! I will put a ribbon through it 
and wear it in my bosom. It is not fíve o'clock yet ; 
but I could not help rising. The mormngs are chilly ; be 
has not been well ; and I am sure be will háve a fire ; 
tfaerefore I wish to wateh for the smoke, as umdy — the 
last smcke I sbalí see for many months perhaps. My 
dear friend, were I not sure you had been in love, and 
know that love patiently and happily feeds on and picks 
up the minutest food, 1 sbould fear that you would be very 
tired of my etemal chinmeys and their speaking smoke ; 
but, sbould this joumal ever meet your view, the re- 
coBection of the weakness of your own heart will teach 
you indulgence to that of mine. — ^There it is ! The wind 
is rather high I see, and blows the blue vapour in grace- 
ful festoons adown the now invisible building. I am 
sorry tbe wmd blows so strong and cold; for though 
Glencarron's cheek was no longer pale yesterday, cmr 
toedding day^ and though his eye was bright and beautiful, 
I fear he is far firom well, and he has to go a long joumey 
at six. But I hope he is not really unwell, though cer-^ 
tainly I do not wish him to look today so well and an^ 
imated as he did yesterday, as he leaves Scodand today« 
I wish now that he had resolved to go past our dooř ; but, 
as he nevěr usually quits Glencarron for England this 
way, though he always returns by it, we thought he had 
l^etter not do it now. Yet the wisdam of this self-denial 
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in US was very litde and of trifling consequence aiter all ; 
and 1 feel the privalion is to me a severe one. I might 
háve seen him for a moment ; but it cannot be helped 
now. I háve been walking round the garden ; Glencarron 
is right ; it looks prettíer to háve the hedge high and thick ; 
for now no one írom the road can see me walking in it. 
I will not háve it cut down again. I ušed to like to see 
people and horses pass, especially Glencarron on hiá 
Arabian ; but now that horše exercise is forbidden him, 
and that I cannot see him as I ušed to do, I would rathcr 
see no one as^ sit at my window oř walk in my garden 
to ruminate on him. I once said, I remember, that seem. 
mg objects pass relievéd the ^[manotony of my exist- 
ence ;" but now there is no monotony to relieve ; oř 
rather there is nothing but monotony of the dearest 
kind ; that of impassioned love. I see one object alone ; 
but that is the possessor of my heart, and now the 
plighted husband of my affections ! Him, too, whom I 
fancied lost ; but whom I háve found again, and found 
for ever f The smoke grows fainter and fainter ; no doubt 
then he has left the apartment, and is on the point of 
going. A few short moments and it will cease entirely, 
and all will be dead to me at Glencarron. 

My heart grows cold at the thought. Yes, 'tis so. It 
is visible no longer ; and he, no doubt, is gone ! Well, 1 
shall see nothing that tells of him and his existence now, 
till Macinnon brings me a letter from him. I wonder 
how soon that will be. — Hark ! 1 hear the sound of a 
earríage at a distance. If he has altered his pian and 
it should be he ! 

It was, it was ! and seeing me at the dooř he stopped; 
and oh ! those parting words, those parting looks, that 
parting pressure of my band, are precious indeed to my 
soul ! and no one was by. He said that he could not 
resist his desire of looking once more at the house which 
contained me ; not expecting the joy of seeing me* 

He little suspects why I rose so early ; the secret of the 
smoke is only known to me yet; but perhaps I may 
reveal it to him some time or other, for I think it would 
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give him pleasure. He was scarcely gone, when mj 
mother came down stairs, and soon aner her the rest of 
the family. Her countenance was grave ; the rest look- 
ed full of aroh meanings, except Bessie, and she looked 
full of spitefíil ones. I was convinced therefore that 
they were aware of GIencarron's stoppíng at the dooř ; 
and I tbought it best to begin the subject first. "K you 
had been down a Utde sooner," said I, ^^ you would háve 
seen the laird." " / would not give a^n to see him," 
cried Bessie ; " but you I suppose were up on purpose." 
**So far from it," I meekly replied, "that I could 
scarcely get to the dooř soon enough to see him." " I 
think it was very forward in you to go to the dooř at all," 
answered the saucy ^1. " Bessie," cried my mother, 
" when I think your sister wrong, I shall rebuke her ; but 
I will not allow you to do it ; and instead of it I would 
advise you to imitate her." Richard seeing she wsus 
about to make a pert reply, caught her up in his arms, 
and ran with her into the garden, much to my reliéf. 
My mother then begged me to go widi her into my room ; 
and, to my great sorrow, I found that she disapproved 
my going to the dooř to bid the laird farewell. She too 
thought it fonvard. What an agony it was to me not to 
be able to say, " he is my husband !" but I was forced 
to bear the imputation ot forwardness, and I trembled 
lest my fatlier should hear of my rashness ; but she said 
she should lay her express commands on Bessie not to 
telí eíther Dobbs or her father. It was some reliéf to me 
to find that the hversj and Richard also, saw no harm in 
what I had doně ; and Margaret said she should certainly 
háve doně the samé. JVb doubt ; but that did not prove 
that 1 was right, as far as appearances went. Still I can- 
notregret that I saw him. 

Wednesday night. 

I have not been able to settle to any thing all day ; but 
faaving found a Book of Roads, which was sent by mis-' 
také with my books from Burford Park, I have been 
following him from stage to stage. Now I hope he is 
retíred to rest. I then will try to rest also. Perhaps I 
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sbalí dream of him. How differendy I feel srnce I 
became bis pwn ! I now do longer besitate to express 
wbile I wríte aU tbe tenderness of my beart ; and I am 
afraid of not feeling sufficiently fond of him. Yet tbere 
is no fear of that eitber. ^ Slili it will be long before I 
sbalí dare reveal tbe excess of my love to Mm. 

Tomorrow my fatber returns. How 1 dread seeing 
bim! 

Thursday moming. 

No sleep till day-ligbt ; so I slept veiy latě ; and couid 
not rise, as I meant to do, wben I thougbt be would rise, 
He is some miles on bis joumey by this time. My first 
look, as usiial, on rising wa$ towards Gleocarron. But 
witb wbat diíTerent eyes do I now bebold it since I became 
its mistress ! How I wisb I could see more of tbe budd* 
ing ! Patiencei Madeline ! I bear my father's voice. I 
must lay by my pen, and scbool my beart to enable me 
to meet bim witbout agitation. 

Thursday noon. 

Had my fatber received me witb any tbing like stem- 
ness, I could bavě bome tbe meeting witb tolerable com- 
posure ; but tbere was sucb unwonted softness and ten- 
derness in bis voice and manner, tbat as I rusbed forward 
to bis embrace, I sobbed convulsively in bis arms ; and 
wben be released me from tbem, be burríed out of tbe 
room. 

Wben we assembled at tbe breakfast table, be looked 
round upon us witb tears of afíectíon trembling in bis 
eyes, and congratulated bimself on being retumed to his 
own dear circle. " It is pity you did not come two dajrs 
sooner," said Bessie, " to háve gone to tbe frolic at tbe 
lairďs." " How ! bavě any of you been tbere in my 
absence ?" críed he, tuming to my mother, witb rather a 
stem air* '^ Yes, indeed háve we, DonaJd ; tbe laird 
was so pressing, and wished WiUiam and Kchard so 
much to see tbe grounds, tbat, as he was not to be tbere 
bimself, I thougbt tbere could be no harm in going.** 
" Ob ! be was not tbere bimself, then ?" be replied, his 



coontenance reoovering its complacency. *^ Oh ! but he 
was tbere at last ; but not zijirst ; he did not [expect to 
he at home, and sent a notě to say so." ^' And yet he 
was \ WeÚ, had I been here, William and Richard 
might háve gone ; but the rest should háve stayed at 
home." " Madeline was very desirous not to go," 
" Well, as she was so wise, it is a pity her wish was not 
complied wíth." ^^ But then, father. Miss Madeline 
wouid not háve had the grandeur of couiing home in the 
lairďs carriage." " And did she ?" " Yes, my dear, 
she was very unwell at Glencarron^ and could not walk." 
^^ So ill, that she fainted once," added Richard ; " but I 
forgot that I promísed not to telí." ^^ Poor thing ! poor 
thing !" said my father, kindly taking my hand. " My 
child, thou shalt not go thither agáin. I see I am a better 
guardian of thee than ťhy modier. Where is the laird 
now ?" " Gone to Ejigiand again." " Indeed ! " he 
exclaimed, mů\ a start of surprise ; ^^ and when does he 
retům ?" " When Lady Benlomen is better." Then, 
afier a pause, he added, ^^ Háve you seen much of the 
laird since I háve been gone ?" " O dear, yes ! I be- 
lieve,*' said Bessie, " he was here every dayJ^ " That 
is not true," said my mother ; " for one day he was too 
ill to call, and one day he was absent ; nor did he call 
on the Sunday." 

" So this was Bessy's every day, was it ? For diame, 
girl ! inaccůracy is near a-kb to lying ; and I hatě to 
hear it !". Bessie put up her lip very saucily, and said, 
^' The laird paid such long visits when he came, that to 
her the time was so tediom^ it was easy for her to mis- 
také, and think he came every day/' 

" I suspect thou wert not invited to Glencarron, thou 
seemest so spiteful against the laird, girl»" "s Yes indeed, 
I was; but Mr Dobbs was not, so I would not go." "I 
do not like thee the worse for that," said my father, smil- 
ing ; " and you should betimes make up yóur mind not 
to visit where your húsband is not likely to be ever invit- 
ed." " And who wants to visit the laird ?". she angrily 
exclaimed ; " not Mr Dobbs, I assure you. He haí^ 

14 
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visited and can visit greater people than Glencarron any 
day ; there is the Lord Mayor, and Mr Deputy this, that, 
and ťodier; and Mr Dobbs may be a councilman in 
London great city whenever he likes ; and though the 
laird is such a great to-do here, as Mr Dobbs says ; he 
is nobody in Lunnun." " Leave the rooni, girl, this 
moment/' cried my father sternly, " and let me not see 
thee again till that face of passion is cool, and that high 
voice restored to its natural key. Bessie ! Bessie ! 
"where didst thou get that sad temper of thine ?^' Bessie 
angrily arose, muttering that her temper was as good as 
other people's tetf)pers. and quitted the room } as she 
passed Richard he held up his band at her, and shook 
his head significantly ; which provoked her so much that 
she hit him a blbw on the face ; but she had better háve 
been jquiet, for my father followed her, and locked her 
into her room for some hours; declaring, that, unlesssbe 
was penitent, and promised to amend, he would advUe 
Dobbsy as a friend, not to marry ber. The terror of 
beíng exposed to him had its efiect at last, and she became 
penitent, and was forgiven. 

During the course of the dáy my father asked me 
privately whether I had pondered over the contents of 
his letter. " I háve indeed." " And what is the resuh? 
Is it favorable to niy wishes?" "My dearest father," 
was my evasive reply, " do not forget that I k)ve, dearly 
love IVfr Falconer ; bow then can I marry another man ?" 
" True, verv true ; but if the laird proposes to thee, must 
thee, dare thee marry him, Madelíne ?" " If I love him, 
must I not wiďi to marry him ?" " True again ; weQ, 
well, my child, God direct thee for the best, and thou 
shalt háve thy poor father'sprayers." He then changed 
the conversation, and I was glad to háve escaped so well* 
Still I was grieved to make so equivocal a retům to bis 
manly sincerity, and I feel that I cannot look him in the 
face as I ušed to do. 

Surely I hear Mr Macinnon's voice. How my heart 
beats ! I shall now hear some news of Glencarron. 
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Thunday night. 

He brought me a letter from bim, written till the very 
momeDt of bis departure ; and sucb a letter ! but sacred 
be its contents ! sacred to the eyes of love alone ! I veriljr 
believe I sbal! read nothing else till bis next letter arrives. 
He requires me to"answer it by tomorrow's post. How I 
long for bed-time ! for tben I can write to him uninter- 
rupted and unsuspected. He tells me, too, as soon as I 
háve finisbed one letter (Hoegin anotber. How delight* 
fully I shall be employed during his absence ! But if 
Macinnon calls so unusually often, I am afiraid my father 
^ill suspect sometbing. I must, I fear, get him to meet 
me sometimes when I go to visit the litde school which 
IMr Maclean and I háve establisbed. 

How glad I am poor Mr Maclean was not at Glencar- 
ron the other day ! It would bavě grieved me to tbink 
that I had put an immóveable bar between him and me ; 
which, could he háve suspected it, would háve wbolly 
clouded over his enjoyment; and who knows but he 
migbt háve suspected it ? for what so clear^sigbted as the 
eye of a lover ? — and Glencarron's expression was so 
tríumphant ! 

Fríday night 

What witb reading and poring over GIencarron's letter, 
writmg my answer, and beginning anotber directly, as be 
requested me to do, I fear, my dear iriend, that my 
joumal will make but a slow progress* ' In ihe mean- 
while I am conscious that botb my parents observe my 
countenance with looks resembling surprise ; for tbey 
see that I look like one who has Fesprit preoccupé,* 
wbatever I say or do ; and yet that I am neidier anxious 
nor unhappy. Margaret, too, who, now William and 
Richard are gone again, is desirous of being often with 
me, is impatient of my evident absence of mind ; and, 
thougb she believes our situatíons are similar, sbe feels 
she knows not what of uncongenidity in our feelings and 
manner. I wonder that I am so happy ; but the cer- 
tainty of his being mine sheds sucb a repose over my 

* Whose mind is engrossed by sometbing. 
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wbole existence, tbat even the painful concealment to 
which I am obliged ís forgotten. Yes, tb^re is no agonj 
like that of losing the beloved object, wbetber by deadi 
or falsehood. 

Saturday night. 

It is right that Mrs Macinnon sbould eall for the letter 
the next time ; but I wish they would not both treat me 
with such excessive respect, They knov) they are address- 
ing the wife of the laird ; but, as no one else knows it, 
it seems ridiculous, and may excite mpoon. Suspicion 
in wbom ? Alas ! in my parents ; in those to whom 
every action of my life ought to be known ! Can conceal- 
ment £ke this ever come to good ? Oh ! can that union 
turn out happy, which has not received the sanction of a 
parent ? This painful question is continually recurring to 
me. Would you were near me, beloved friend, to sooth 
me and to answer it ! 

Sunday nigfat. 

How ebquent was Lewis Maclean's sennon to day ! 
and how touching was one of his prayers ! his heart had 
dictated it ; and my tears followed every word. Perhaps 
he thought of me as well as of himself ; for he prayed 
that those who were deprived, by whatever cause^ of the 
object of their tenderest afiěctions, might be endowed 
with fortitude sufficient to endure, in humble resignatioD, 
tbat greatest of all calamities ! I do really believe that 
had I known him before I saw Glencarron — ^but no, it is 
a species of inJUelity to my husband {my husband /) to 
imagine such a possibility. Still, I could not but say to 
myself, " How proud, as well as happy, must th^ wife of 
such a man be !" 

Monday moming. 

A letter from Glencarron. Wbat a new and absorb- 
ing pleasure does this correspondence ^e me ! Surely 
I nevěr enjoyed life before! tbough I often fancied that 
I did. 

Mo&day night. 

It is one o'cIock in tbe morning, and I háve been wrít- 
ing to Mm till now. I must to bed. 
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They oomjdain lhát I am now so/ťi^fe wiíh them; and 
wonder that tfaey are not aOowed to see wbat I wríte, 
ccMicluding it is jpoeírjf. So some oT it is ; that is to sajr 
verse ; but it b aO too tender to show th«m, or even you ; 
but their oHnplaint isjust. I do ne^ect tbem and eveiy 
thing. 

Wednesday. 

He has been gone a week today ! Yet I háve lived 
so much whh him in thou^t, and by means of our con- 
stant corre^pcHidence, that I háve not fek the time long. 

Wednesday iii|^t. 

I have devoted the chief of my time to my famihr 
today ; but I wish diey would not encourage poor Air 
Maclean to come so ofien, for I know not how to be- 
have with coldness to him, yet kindness must be fatal to 
to his peace. He thinks Annie is like me, and calls her 
his litde wife. Oh that he would transfer his affection to 
her ! and she now grows a great girl. She is very teacha- 
ble. I am resolved to make her as good and asaccom- 
plished as I can, in order to ínake her worthy of him. 

Thunday. 

What a strange contrariety of feeling ! I am pained yet 
gratified by the respect with which Macinnon accosts me, 
and the deference with which he listens to what I say. I 
like it because it réminds me that I am, and that he con^ 
ňders me, as the lady of Glencarron ; but I fear my fath- 
er's penetration. Still, to own the truth, I shouid not be 
sorry if the secret were known to my parents, were it 
discovered by any other means tban mine. 

Friday night. 

Another lettér to answer and to muse over with ever 

new delight. In the morning my school, and a walk with 

Margaret to Glencarron. What delicious tears I shed 

when I enteredúie library ! the room in whibh we plight- 

ed our troth! 

Saturday night. 

I have been workmg very bard at my needle and my 
14* 
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kníttíng. I had been too loDg a fiae lady, and thougli 
my mother was too kind and lorbearíng to reproach me 
with my' dilatoríness, I saw she needed my assistance ; I 
must be more diligent. Too much of my duty is already 
sacrifíced to my love. 

8unday night. 

So we are to drink tea at Mr Maclean's tomorrow ! I 
must go, they say. I had rather not. His whole frame 
trembled witíi agitation when he asked os ; and he actual- 
ly tumed pale when he saw that I hesitated to say Yes. 
Poor dear Lewis ! I cannot love, but I can pity you ; and 
I esteem you from die very bottom of my soul. 

Slonday night. 

I will nevěr accompany them thither again. I cannot 
bear it. To see tlie room so prettily set óut with flowers 
and books ; áll his plate and cbina displayed ; the com- 
fortable dairy ; the press stored with the finest and whitest 
of household linen ; , and all to woo one who nevěr 
can be his ! And tlien to see my father's approving look^ 
and his glance at me, as if saying, '^ MadeUné, can it 
nevěr be ?" And then to hear my motber's exclama- 
tions of delight, when she saw so many convenieoces 
prepared for a wife's accommodation ; and how wistfully 
she also looked at me, as if to say, ^' And all these migbt 
be thine, lassie !'' Then the ílushed cheek of Maclean, 
and his stammering consciousness why he invited us ; for 
many of his improvements are quite new^ and made, no 
doubt, with a hope . that he was working for his íuture 
wife, and that that wiíe would be me. But wbat would 
my huAand think and feel if he knew the tender pity and 
the d^ep interest with which this, my unintended and 
lamented victira, inspires me ! , 

As we retumed, my father, half in sorrow and half in 
playfubess, said ^^ O Maddié ! Maddie ! thou art a blind, 
obstinate, bard-hearted girl !" Then, with a deep sigh, 
he added, " But I do not blame thee." 

Tuesday nigfat. 

Writing most of the moming ; my mother and sisters 
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very busy in household afiairs. Dobbs, whom I now 
forget to mention, bere, as usual, m the evening, and bad 
several iSings at the laird ; feared that my father eDJoyed 
tbem. I kept my temper, and held my tongue ; saw be 
was disappointed and mortified. Bessíe was very pro- 
voking ; kept my temper witb her too. This is r^y the 
true joumal style ; hitherto I háve written an essay rather 
than a joumal. 

^ . . Wednesday. 

He bas been gone a fortnight today ! (I conclude you 
know who he is, ^^ as if there were dnly one he in the 
world," as be said to Margaret on her introduction of 
WiJliam.) 

Thuraday. 

His sisteris going to Bristol, where be is to join her 
soon ; but in the meanwbile he is coming hither. The 
news bas so fluttered me that I cannot write. 

Thunday night. 

Now I know why he wished the hedge to grow up. 
He has discovered a path along a fíeld at the end of my 
garden, by which he can enter it unseen by leaping the 
paling, and can walk witb me when every one else is at 
rest. I háve walked to the path, and I believe he is right. 

Friday night. 

What a disappointment ! His sister expects him to ac- 
company her to Bristol. Imperious, exacting woman ! 
He raust go witb ber, he says, for she is in such a statě 
that she cannot bear to be refused any tbing that she asks. 
Poor tbing ! bow very wrong I was to call her by such 
names, as she is such a sufl»rer. 

Saturday nijgfat. 

Too uncomfortable to write at all today. 

Sunday night. 

In my answer to Glencarron's last, I háve desired him 
to stay witb Lady Benlomen as long as she pleases ; to 
be sure not to run any risk of incurring the guilt of mak- 
ing her worse by contradiction. I wonder whether be 
Tnll think this desire kind or unkind; but I sbalí see. 
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Mooday. 

I find that my vexation shows itself on ll^ countenance; 
for they ask me if any tímg ails me, and my answer, 
^ No,' is, I see, unsatisfactořy. Mafgareťs behavior to 
me proves her to be the higb-minded, generous, aflection- 
ate girl that I always thought ber. She sees, sbe must 
see, for love makes her quick-sighted in reading the heart, 
that something unusual is passing in my mind, and that 
she is not in my confidence ; for I avoid her now, instead 
of seeking her, and love communion with my own thoughts 
better than any other communion. Yet still she nevěr 
alludes to this change b me by words or look. Not that 
she is so forbearmg from pique and resentment ; on the 
contrary, she is aU attention and kindness. How few 
women wouid háve greatness of mind enough not to re- 
sent ťhis change in a friend or relation, irom unreserved 
intimacy to cautious closeness! How few would be candid 
enough to conclude, as I dare say she does, that my 
silence and secrecy havea sufficient and extenuating cause! 

I sometimes fear that my fatber is anxious and uneasy 
conceming me ; and I see that he does not invite Mr Mac- 
lean to the house so frequently as he did before. 

Tuesday night. 

So the marriage of Bessie and Dobbs is really going 
to také pláce. He thinks he has waited long enou^, as 
Bessie is now seventeen. The wedding day is fíxed for 
the fírst week of July. I am glad it ta^es pláce during 
Glencarron's absence, and that they will be gone on a 
tour to Edinburgh and Glasgow when he returns. 

Wednesday night. 

A letter while just setting off for Bristol. Lady Ben- 
lomen scarcely able to bear the journey. He desires a 
long, long letter from me to comfort him. My last is not 
received. 

Thursday níght. 

I WTOte a long letter to him today, and I am too tired 
of writing to add much to my journal. I always go to 
bed wishmg to dream of him, but it is very rarely that 
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my wisbes are grati6ed. How unaccountable that is, 
as dreams are said to be made up of what one tbinks 
of most in the day ! and of what do i think but of him9 

Friday ni^t. 

I expected to see Macinnon, on my way to the school 
today, with another letter ; but it was not likely he shouid 
be able to write on the road ; and yet, unreasonable as I 
am, I háve been too much depressed and disappointed to 
be áble to write. 

Saturday ni^. 

Disappointed again. Well, come what come may, 
I sbalí certainly see the Macinnons at the kirk tomorrow. 

Siinday nigfat 

Macinnon took an opportunity of sajring to me, ^' No 
letter ; it was impossíble. Therefore I am much easier, 
but stiU I can settle to nothing. 

Monday, July 19. 

A letter from Ronald, over which I shouid háve rejoiced 
excessively, but now niy mind seems to háve room 
for only one object. There has been dreadful fi^ting ; 
but he has escaped as yet; his regiment sufiered severely. 

Tuesday night. 

AYnost kind but singulár letter from Bristol today. 
Lady Benlomen, he says, awoke from sleep as he 
was sitting by her, and exclaimed, " Ob Frederíc, I háve 
had such an agonizing dream. I dreamed that you intro- 
duced that Scotck girl to me as your wífe, and that I 
started forward and endeavored to stab her, declaríng I 
would be the death of her m spiťfe of you ! " Surely 
she must be a most unamiable being to dream of stabbing 
any one ; and if, as I observed beíore, dreams are made 
up of what we think in the day, she must háve some 
time or other wished for my deaúi at least. No wonder 
if she be such a woman as thiis, that be b so averse to 
ówn his marríage. 
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Wednesday night. 

I saw Macionon today in the path behind the paling, 
and, concluding he had something for me, went to him 
direcdy ; he brought me an answer to the letter desiríng 
Glencarron to stay away. I see that he was unable to 
decide whether indifference or pique prómpted the desire ; 
but, as he would rather, for the saké of his peaee of mind, 
believe it the htterj he declares that he is flattered by the 
desire, and shall therefore. for my saké as well as hisy re- 
turn as soon as possible. I am not sorry that he put this 
construction on my words. There is a part of his letter 
which I must transcribe ; but not till tomorrow. 

Thursday night. 

No tiine for my journal till now. Now for the letter ; 
he says,-^" You háve often wondered no doubt, dearest 
^rl, that I should pay such deference and obedience to 
the will of a sister ; but that sister watched over my 
motherless and sickty infancy, and to her tender care 1 
owe my preservation. Her care was exerted witfa equal 
efficacy in extricating^ my fortuně from the embarrass- 
roents in which my father left it; therefore you cannot 
be surprised that shé should assume extensive claims oret 
my gratitude, and that I should admit them ; and had I 
.not seen you, I should, to evince that gratitude, háve ac- 
ceded to the first wish of her heart, and addresseďLady 
Caroline B. when I retumed from abroad, or her more 
lovely cousin, though my heart did not acknowledge the 
power of either of them ; but I saw you, and I rdícBed, 
Since then she has by hints given me to understand that 
if I marry in a manner which she thinks degrading, I 
shall destroy her ; aild her physician, who knows her vio- 
lence of feelme, declares that any great agitatíoo would 
km her instanuy ; but all this, I believe, I tolíd you before. 
I must add, that she is a noble creature notwithstanding. 
Still, great as her respect for birth and situation is, I nevěr 
expected to see her so unamiably inveterate as I found 
she was towards you before I went abroad. Now, bow- 
ever, I hoped to háve argued the point with her, and told 
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her that you were formed to do hatíor to any rank of Itfe ; 
but she will not allow me even to hint at tbe subject ; and 
when I tried to persevefe, she threw herself into an a^* 
tation so terríble that I was alarmed into silence. I won« 
der who fírst gave her any information of my attachment. 
She mnst háve scHne spy in the neighborhood. Would 
I could fínd out who it is. She said to me the other day, 
" Who was staying with you at Glencarron when you 
were there this last time ?" " Nobody." " Did you go 
out much." " No." Then you must háve been very 
soKtary." " No ; I conversed a good deal with Macin- 
non." She bit her lip, and replied, " He is no friend of 
mine." " You are right," said I ; " he thinks that you 
assume too much control over me ; and is there not some ^ 
truth in this opinion ? " She shook her head moumfuSy, 
then grasping my band áaid, ^* If I háve pretended to 
control and advise you, it has been wholly from raotives 
of disinterested aífection, Frederic, and to prevent you 
fix>m actíng in a manner which, when the heat of youth 
was passed, you w^ould yourself be the first to regret." 
" The heat of youth ! " cried I ; " when a man is on the 
verge of thirty, surely the heat of youth is pretty well 
passed, and he knows best what would most contribute 
to his happiness." She now burst into tears, declaréd 
that she saw but too plainiy that I loved her no longer ; 
and I was soon obliged, špite of my protestations and 
endearments, to summon her women to her assistance. 
After this scene, beloved of my heart, you will not be 
surprised when I conjure you to guard our secret with 
stín increasing vigilance." 

How has this letter destroyed my secret exultation in 
knowing that I am ídswife ! I now find that I was so 
very happy because I hoped that ere long I might be 
allowed to disclose all to my parents ; but now I see no'^ 
term to a concealment and a disingenuoúsness foreign to 
my nature and abhorrent to my principles. 

Friday. 

One subject alone is now uppermost in my mind, and 
I can write on nothing else. Why should he not allow 
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me to confide in my parents ? Surely theír secrecy) tbeif 
hmor^ are to be relied upon. There is one daDger I owo ; 
should my reputation be attacked, my father, thrown off 
his guard, might declare the marriage to savé bis daugh- 
ter's fame. Yet tbis is supposing ^n extréme čase. I 
must try to persuade bim to let me reconcile love and 
duty by makiog the disclosure to my father and mother. 

Saturday oight. 

What a surprise ! He is coming ! He sets oíT to night ! 
To his anňoýance and astonishment, Lady Caroline B., 
€xpected by his sister, but unexpected by him, arríved 
yesterday at Bristol to attend on Lady Benlomen ! He 
considers this as a triek unworthy of his sister ; and as 
she has now her fiíend with her, and does not umní him^ 
he means to show his resentment by leaving her. This 
Lady Benlomen is a very alarming person. — He cannot 
be bere for four days ! What a statě of agitation I am in, 
and shall be till he is arríved ! Aye,. and then too. He 
says in his letter that he shall arrive at home in the mor- 
ning ; that he shaU keep his arríval secret ; for that no 
one exčept M acinnon, shall see him till he beholds me ; 
and that he shall send Macinnon with a notě to announce 
his arríval to me. 

Sunday night. 

Bessie is to be marríed tomorrow. How many bitter 
tears háve I sbed today ! and how I háve envied her ! not 
her husband certainly ; but I háve envied her her pa- 
rents' bles^ng on her union ; I háve envied her the privilege 
of having her marríage contracted before God and man ; 
I háve envied her the consciousness that no one considers 
her as a diserace to the family which she enters ; and I also 
envy her fi^m being free herself from the disglace of en- 
teríng her husbanďs family in a clandestine manner ; nor 
will she be obliged to receive the visits of her husband in 
secrecy and alarm. My mother wished to háve seen 
Bessie settled in her own house before she went a jour- 
ney, aceording to the manner of the " olden time ;" but 
Dobbs said it was ungented, and that it was quite the 
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'''^hái" and the ^^knomng iJdng^^ to go off from the 
thurch dooř. There was no resisting this argument ; so 
it is to be all Ms own way. While contrasting the circum- 
^ances of Bessie's marríage with mine, you may be sure 
tíiat my feelings showed themselves on my countenance, 
and that my eyes were swelled with crymg. But you 
will nevěr guess what construction Bessie put, or pre- 
tended to put, on my tears. " So," said she, " I see you 
do not relish the idea of my marríage at aU, Miss Made- ♦ 
line ; I háve been told that no woman likes to lose a 
lover ; besides, 1 dare say you nevěr supposed that I 
should get a hu^and before youy with all your education 
and accompli^ments ; but, as Mr Dobbs says, you are 
only fit for a lorďs wiíe, and lords are not so easily to be 
had. Miss Madeline. I shall be sorry to mortify you by 
taking precedence of you ; but Burntvood says I mtist 
when I am married." " And pray who is Burnwóod ?" 
said I. " Who ! Mr Dobbs to be sure ; he has bought 
an'estate of that name, and he says that he is now as good 
a laird as Mr Falconer, and has as good a right to be 
i^ailed Bumwood as he Glencarron," Špite of my mise- 
iy, I could not resist my inclination tolaugh at this new ; 
lairdship, and Bessie leň me in high dispieasure. 

Mónday. 

Tiie ceremony is over, and Bessie is Mrs Dobbs ! with 
ivhat affecting solemnity did Lewis Maclean perform it ! 
Even Besáe was afiected, and her whole manner altered 
— ^her whole firame subdued. They returned to our cot- 
tage to breakfast. My father then took Bessie into ano- 
ther room ; what he said to her I know not, but she came 
back still more tearful and depressed than when she left 
US. Soon after she begged to speak to me alone, and I 
led her to my room, where she threw herself on my 
neck in an agony of tears, and begged me to forgive all 
her impertinence and petitlance, which she was only too 
sure I had nevěr deserved, but which her had feelmgs 
had impelleď her to. You may suppose that I heartily 
forgave her ; and as I pressed the poor thing to my bo* 

15 
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som, and kissed off her tears, I felt myself soothed and 
relieved, for a sister's evident dislike had been a burthea 
on my heart. I knew, however, that it was more jeal- 
ousy than dislike ; and I háve often suspected that Mar- 
garet was originally the cause of it ; for she was thought- 
less enough to tell Bessie that she was sure Mr Falconer 
was struck with her beauty that Saturday night wfaen he 
entered the cottage. She was therefore excessively hurt 
and mortiíied when she saw his admiration transferredj 
as she fancieď, from her to me, This is a robbery which 
I háve been told no woman ever forgives ; and to be de- 
přived of the admiration of such a man as Glencarron 
too ! Poor, dear Bessie ! I forgive her fh)m the bottom. of 
my heart. I nevěr thought Bessie could háve looked so 
interesting as she did today ; but sensibility and softness 
give a charm to women which beauty alone nevěr be- 
stows. It was sometime before she could tear herself 
frora her mother's arms. She left her, then she retumed 
again ; and it was necessary to use a little gentle violence 
before my father could disengage her from the neck of 
her weeping parent, and give her from his arms into those 
of her husband. But who can wonder at her reluctance 
to go ; for was she not going with Dobbs — Bumwood? 
I beg his pardon. How my father laughed when I told 
him of the exaltation of Dobbs, and that he had a Bupir 
wood for a son-in-law ! " My darling," said he. affection- 
ately, " whatever he is, I am glad thou wert wiser than 
I, Maddie, and wouldst háve nothmg to say to him, 
Whether thou art equally wise in not loving Maclean is 
another thing ; but Goďs will be doně !" How glad I 
was to esqape into my own apartment ! 

Tuesday night. 

We missed Bessie today and regretted her, though sbe 
was such a tori^nt ; but I must own, an indescribable 
feeling of repose ' stole over me when I recoUected I 
should not see Dobbs as usual. Poor Bessie ! how I 
pity her, morning, noon, and night ; not tovjours perdrit^ 
but tovjours Dobbs ! 
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Wednesday. 

He is arrived, and says in his notě, that I miist meet 
him in the garden at midnight. What wiU he think and 
say when he> reads my answer, and finds that I refuse 
his request ? I am very restless and miserable. 

Wednesday evening. 

What a notě has he sent me in retům by Mrs Macm- 
non, who is drinking tea here ! Can I ever love too ten- 
derly the being that wrote it ? He honors, he venerates 
my scruples and my delicaey, and loves me the more for 
them ; therefore, to obviate them to the best of his abili- 
ty, he encloses me a páper signed by himself, and wit- 
nessed by the Macinnons, in which he acknowledges me 
for his laufid toife ; and this páper, though unnecessary 
to estáblish the marriage, as even calling me his wife in a 
letter would be suíficient, he has sent for me to keep, 
and to produce should it ever be needed. Surely I now 
can commit no error in meeting Glencarron ; and I háve 
written him word that I will keep the appointment. 
^' When does the laird return ?" said my father to his guest. 
** You will see him tomorrow," was her evasive reply. 
How my conscience flew in my face ! but my father, na 
doubt, tiiought that I only blushed from pleasure. 

Thursday. 

No— not even the certamty that he is my husband can 
ever reconcile me to the hard necessity of receiving him 
thus, L'ke a robber, under tlie roof of my parents ! Blít 
he has no feelings in unison with mine on this subject ; 
and I will endeavor to console myself by the conscious- 
ness that he is happy, though I am not. Yet how like a 
guilty thing did I feel when I met the family at prayers 
this moming ! How did my tears flow while my father 
blessed his dutiful children, and prayed God to retům 
to them tenfold the happiness which they bestowed on 
him ! 

Thursday aílemoon. 

I am not surprised, but considerably distressed. )Vhen 
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my fatber came in to dinner today, I observed tbat he 
Tvas in bis Sunday clothes ; and before I could ask tbe 
reason, he said be bad been to caD on the laird. Tfais 
information deprived me of alt appetite ; and I waited 
impatiently and anxioosly till tbe meal was ended, as I 
was sure tbat bis raind was fuU of sometbing unusual ; 
and I concluded tbat we sbouid bear why be had gone 
to Glencarron ; but I was not agitated, because I knev> 
my husband was absent, tberefore tbey could bavě had 
no intercourse. I was right ; he at lengtb told me, in 
presence of my motber only. tbat he was resolved to 
háve a seríous conversation witb tbe laird relative to me ; 
tbat, as be had told me before, be had no fears for my 
virtue, but tbat he did fear for my reputation, for my 
peace of mind, and for my health ; lbe two latter had 
suffered, and might suíler again, though I had lately 
seemed, fora woman in my painful eircumstanees, strange- 
ly and unnaturally easy and happy ; but tbat, if I could 
be satisfied witb the lairďs conduct, he could not ; and 
he was determined to bring him to the point, and protéct 
his ckUd Jřom harm^ whether she wcmd or no ; tbat he 
had been disappointed in not fínding the laird at home 
today; out tbat he should také care to find him to» 
morrow. 

I made no answer to ťhis speech but by my tears. 
*' Ah ! Madeline, my dearest cbUd," said be, '^ it is those 
tears tbat we cannot bear ; for thy poor motber and I 
always blame ourselves as tbe origkial cause of them* 
Had we not cast tbee out among střangers, thou ^ouldst 
bavě always been one qf us ; no wish to be greater than 
we are would háve led thy heart to depend for comfort 
on the equivocal attentions of a lover in bigb life. But, 
come what may, forgive us, my child ; we meant well to 
íhee, though we displeased beaven by doubtíng its good 
providence." " Forgive you ! " cried I, wrínging their 
nands in agony ; *^ can you forgive me T^ and the con- 
sciousness of my undutifulness sent me in burríed misery 
to my chamber. Glencarron will cbide me at nigbt^ 
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1 know, far being a&cted bj this conversaikm ; but I 
caaoot he^ h. 

Fiiday iDonún^. 

Wben my pařena resolved to appropiiate sad made 
read 7 diese apartments for my use, tbey Htůe espected 
that tfaey would enable me to carry on a clandesdiie kť 
tercourse; and not evea úte ccuxáausDess that it is a 
husband for wfaom I tbus Tiolate my filial duty, can as 
yet reconcile me to tbe ooDcealmeDt, oř cooqu^ my 
coatínued alarm. But ťbe rooms are so distant from my 
father's, that I dúnk tfaere is no danger of detiedsoo ; aod 
my sisters and Qiaries sleep tbe souud sleq> of tfae 
youog. I am also afraid of Gleocairoo^s seirants find- 
ing out his absence ; but he assures me be can enter bis 
house uDseen and unbeard, and has heea in tfae babit of 
átting up my hte, and .«lking b tbe groonds afier the 
rest of tbe famOy were retíred. He means to call today 
when he is sure of findiog my father at bome, íbr be is 
impatient to háve tbe cooferaice over. 

Fiiday eTeniiig. 

It is over ; and my father kindly but solemnly has for- 
biddeu Glencarroo to visit at tbe house ! In reply to bis 
quesúon, '^ Do you, laird, love my daughter Madeline ?'' 
hesaid, ^^I do, tenderly, passbnately." "But do you 
mean to marry her ?** " Yes, most undoubtedly, when- 
ever I can do so ; but imperious circumstances forbid that 
I should lead her to tbe altar at present ; and she is, I 
believe, satisfíed with my conduct, because she is aware 
of its cause." " She feels like a fond, weak, confíding 
woman, laird ; but I shall act," he replied, " like a 
cautious, prudent man, and an afiectionate father, careful 
of the peace and jealous of the fame of his child ; there- 
fore, Glencarron, till you are able in the face of men and 
of angels to make my daughter your wife, you enter 
these doors no more." Glencarron bowed, and sayiog, 
" you háve a right to command her, sir," suddenly left 
the house; and my father, in no small agitation, came to 
us and related what had passed ; expecting and fearing, 
no doubt, that I should be excesstvely overpowered by 

15* 
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the intélligence; but es I knew tbat I sboulď stOI see tny 
husband, tbough not as usual in thé day-Vme, and as I 
was proud of tbe manly and spiríted conduct of my 
iatber, I was forced to cover my face in order to hide, not 
my gríef, but my satisfaction; and to také die first 
opportunity of léaving tbe room. However, this latter 
feeling did not last long ; the painful consciousness of my 
enfoFced dSsingenuousness came over me, and, when my 
motber and Margaret entered my apartment they found 
me in tears, for whose abundance they could imagine 
one cause alone. But in a few hours now I sbalí see 
Mm wbose presence can always banish all recollectionsr 
but of love and of himseMl 

Satarday moming. 

I aeree vnih my husband that it is perbaps better we 
should not be allowed to meet as we ušed to do. Happy 
love is so apt to betray itself. Margaret too would, I am 
sure, wonder wbat was become of tbe lairďs jealousy of 
Maclean ; a jealousy which she owns that she took 
pins to foster. Yes, yes, it is better as it is ; besides, 
he now rídes his Arabian again, and I háve leamed to 
know the sound of his h(M'se's feet, as well as of his aumy 
as he walks along the road ; therefore, tbough 1 can no 
4onger see him from my own window, as the hedge is 
grown so high, I can always run to the front window and 
see him as he passes, and that is something. — He passed 
just now, and Margaret and I both saw him. " How 
handsome and grand he looked !" cried she ; so I thought, 
and it was with "great difficulty that I forbore to exclaim, 
" and he is mine ! ! ! " But how can I bear to feign the 
gríef I feel not duríng the day, because he comes no 
more? Feign I eannot; I am a bad feigner. WeD, 
I must let things také their chance* 

Saturday evening. 

He was listening, as usual to nightto our Saturday 
evening smgmg. How flattering it is to me to think that 
be stiD deems it worth the trouble ! This is what I did 
not expecU 
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SiarfiywnÉi^ 

It isreallj veiy absurd, but I must iodulge him. Re 
intreats me to gp lo kiik todajr aO in wfaíte, and as like a 
bride as posáUe ; and be means Ip go diessed Gke m 
brid^room. " Wl^- noc ?" be says, ** il is aar first qp- 
pearanee at cfamch, joa know, síňce we were married.** 
Tes, yes, I will oblige bím, and h wíH also obl^ mjpeffi 
There will be ceitainly a great seeiet gratificadon to my 
feelings in ťhis. 

'' Osúj see bow smart and bow pretty Madeline looks 
today ! ^ cried Annie, as soon as I appeared. 

'' It is in boQ(v of tbe day," said my motber, looking 
at my faťber, to see what e%ct tbe (Áservation bad oo 
Mm ;" she always dresses smart m a Sunday.^ '' Indeed ! 
and is she now dressed oniy in Aonor ^ the day^ dosttbou 
think, Meg^e ? Madeline is too bonest to say so ber- 
šelf," repUed my father ; a smile and a frown contend- 
ing for mastery in bis face ; wbile I bung my bead on 
my bosom for sbame to bear myself called hmesU 

Sunday noon. 

He kept bis word ; be was dressed like a brídegroom 
indeed ; and bow proud my fond heart felt of him, when 
I dared look at him before tbe service began ! Afterwards 
I tried to forget him ; but, finding that impossible, I made 
him the chief subject of my prayers ; and ob ! how fer- 
vendy I thanked and blessed the giver of all good for 
making him mine ! " How devout the laird is grown !" 
whispered Margaret, when service was over. " He did 
not even look into our pew; but seemed quite engrossed 
in prayer." I was so glad to hear this. 

nowjudicious his manner to us was ! sufficiently like 
his former manner not to excite wonder and remark in 
tbe bystanders ; and yet such as to show my father he 
respected his prohibition. But how ridiculous this is in 
me ! Had his conduct been the direct contrarVj I dare 
say I sbould háve eulogised it, and thought that tne tmsest 
passíUe, Once I dared look steadily at him, wbile he 
looked at me ; and I saw the look of pleasure whích be 
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cast over my dress, and the meaning smile which played 
upon his lip. He walked down tbe aisle with us, but at 
the dooř we found his carriage wairing. " The laird does 
not keep the sabbath strictly, I see," said my father ; "by 
his dress he is no doubt going out to dinner, or is to háve 
company at home." I eould scarcely help saying, " In- 
deed you wrong him ; he had a very different motive for 
dressing himself today ;" so hurt was I to hear my father 
censure my hushand. How pleased he will be when I 
telí him this ! 

There is something very delightful in the feeling I háve, x 
when, if any thing interesting occurs in the course of the- 
day, I say to myself, " O let me reraember to telí hvai 
this at night !" But how uninterestmg will these minutia 
be to you, my dear friend, who háve been marríed so 
many years now ! However, you would háve Síjoumal; 
and where there are few events to describe one cannót 
help dilating on feelings. 

Monday eve. 

Poor Lewis Maclean drank tea with us. I find he is to 
dine at Glencarron tomorrow, with two other gentlemen. 
He spoke kindly of him, and said his manner to him 
now was uniformly respectíul and friendly, and that he 
enjoyed the idea of his visit. This is as it should be. 

Tuesday moming. 

Glencarron owns that when at a latě hour Maclean 
bade him adieu, he could not help feeling a sort of tri- 
umph to think Maclean was bečome from being the object 
of jealously that of his compassion alone. 

Wednesday. 

He has been retumed a week today. 

Monday, August, 1814. 

My Journal, you will see, has been suspended some 
time, and will be still longer, for I cannot write at night, 
and I am forbidden to write in the day, as all the faraily 
have taken alarm at my ilHooks, and our surgeon has in- 
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sisted on my not sitting to write, as is my custom they telí 
him ; but he desires me to walk, or drive out in a little low 
cbaise which Mr Maclean lends roe. I cannot bear to 
lise his chmse^ yet they wiU not let me refuse it ; and my 
husbanďs fears for my health ccmquer the delicacy of bis 
feelings on this oceasion. 

My happiness, in varíous ways, must now know a dimi- 
nution. A diminution ! tbat is a gende term indeed ; 
but I shall only tell you at present that he is going ! His 
sister is ordered abroad ; and as there is peace once 
more, and .Bonaparte is ťeally at Elba, sbe is goii 
and wishes to také leave of him. Lady Caroline 
accompanies her ; but as sbe is gone to bid her friends 
adieu, Glencarron will not see her, therefore he does not 
hesitate to obey the summons, and will set oS tomorrow ; 
however, he promises to retům very soon. Without the 
support of his presence and his vicinity, what would now 
become of me ? Surely, surely, when Lady Benlomen 
is abroad, and if she continues better, I shaU, I think, 
prevail on him to declare our marriage ! 

Tuesdsty night. 

He is gone ! went at day-break ! and what a blank has 
this day appeared ; uncheered by the expectation of see- 
ing him ! He means to travel day and night, that he may 
get more dme to be with his sister, and thereby be able 
to retům sooner to me ; but I hope he will not risk any 
return of illness ; and he has promised to rest somewhere 
loog enough to write to me. . 

Monday. 

I have been very unwell, and they urged me to háve 
advice, but I refused ; and, fortunately, my father was 
forced to go away again on business ; I say fortunately, 
because I can parry my mother's solicitations ; but I must 
obey his commands. No ; I will not, consult any one. 

Tuesday. 

My motheťs importunities were graduaDy assuming 
the tone of command, when she too was sunmioned 
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away. My father met Bessie and her husband on the 
road ; and she poor thing, was seized with so severe an 
indisposition, and both she and Dobbs were so alarmed, 
that my father readily consented to háve my mother sent 
for ; and she set ojBT this moming by a coach that passes 
our dooř. How poor Dobbs' letter to my mother has 
altered my feelings towards Um ! It was so full of ten- 
derness and consideration for his wife that I saw only his 
aíTectionate heart, and resolved for its saké to excuse his 
manners ; after all, we may admire fíne talents and ele- 
gant manners, but they cannot make amend» for a defi- 
ciency of heart, and where there is heart one may over- 
look other deficiencies. I am glad I am ablé to moralize; 
but, alas ! šelf, and all its miseries, will only too soon 
retům again. 

Wednesday. 

I gave Margaret leave to telí Mr Euston some of my 
symptoms ; and he has sent me nervous medicines. I 
shall také them all ; for I know, that whatever else I ail, 
I am very nervous. A letter from my husband ! that is 
the best medicine for me, 

Thmsday. 

A letter from my father. The very sight only of my 
mother seemed to cure the poor fríghtened Bessie. 
When a daughter is ill, what refuge so sweet as the bosom 
of a mother; and yet, alas! 1 cannot fly.for repose to 
the bosom of mine ! As things are so, I am glad my fa- 
ther is going to také my mother a little round in Dobbs' 
gig ; he and his bride followed in a post chaise. I for- 
got to say, that in his postscript he added, " and whatever 
expense you are at for the joumey I will pay for ; so, 
do not spáre" " True Dobbs that," said Margaret ; my 
mother frowned at her, and said it was very kind. " It 
would be, were we i?ery poor," she replied ; "but surely 
you could afford to pay for yourself, and Madeline would 
not suíFer you to be obUged to Dobbs." I was reaDy 
now forced to fight Dobbs' batde, and expatiate qn the 
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feeling which his letter evinced. " May be so," cried 
Margaret impatiently, " but Dobbs will be always Dobbs 
íbr all that." I am glad I can trifle thus ; it steals me a 
little from rayself. A notě from Macinnon, desiring me 
to meet him on the road to the school. I am ten ified ! 
What has he to communicate ? But every thing terri- 
fies me now. Surely Lady Benlomen js not — ; but no — 
he would say so at once. Surely nothing has happened 
to ^I will set off directly. 

Friday. 

How shall 1 ever survive what he has told me ! — A 
man, set to wateh a fellow suspected of robbing a field, 
saw Glencarron before day-break leaping the paling of 
my garden, and returning home along the path. He saw 
him twice ; the first time he followed him, not knowing it 
was the laird ; but when he found who it was he desisted : 
and the next night he saw him again. Whatam 1 to do? 
My reputation will be utterly destroyed ; and my parents 
will be as heart-broken as myself. Macinnon says I must 
now urge my husband to avow his marriage. He has no 
patience with his regard for Lady Benlomen's feelings. 
In the meanwhile he has seen the man ; and finding he 
could not convince him that his eyes had deceived him, 
he told him the laird would resent being made the theme 
of gossip in the village, and gave him to understand it 
would be for his interestto be silent ; therefore, atpresent^ 
the report may not spread ; but, oh ! I shaÚ now háve 
no peace, day or night, till Glencarron retums ! 

Thuroday. 

A violent affection of the nerveš has till now confined me 
to my bed ; but I would see no one but Meggie. Bessie is ill 
too, and my father resolvesto stay till my mother can leave 
her with satisfaction. Their absence just now is a com- 
fort to me. Margaret alarms me ! She looks at me some» 
tímes with such strange meanings in her eyes, and then 
turns away in tears. 

Friday. . 

What will become of me ? No chance of our mař- 
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riage heing declared ! He writes me word that he found 
Lady Benlomen in such a statě of nervous a^tation that 
he was told the sligbtest surprise, or shock, would kill or 
craze her. <Fhe next letter said she was much better, 
and my hopes revived ; but he now says, the phyáciaos 
insist ÓD her chaDging the scene and the climate instantly, 
as her only chance ; and that she mustbe kept quite quiet. 
He adds, '^ How ^ad I am that our secret, which was 
on my lips during her moments of convalescence, did not 
escape me ! For if it had, and I had deprived her of rea- 
son, or life, not even the uninterrupted possession of thee, 
my beloved, could ever háve made me happy again. 
Now, if I lose her, I shafl háve the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I sacrifíced my own wishes to considerations for 
her peace, and thereby endeavored to repay the unusual 
obligations which I owe this surpassing woman, — obliga- 
tions such as no l^hild can owe a parent. Parents nurse, 
watch over, and benefít their children to the utmost ; but 
stiU they are only fulfiUing the claims of duty ; but Lady 
Benlomen^ then a beautiful girl just entering life, perform- 
ed more than a sister's duty required, when she gave up 
the just tasted gaieties of the world, and the attentions of 
admiring crowds, to seclude herself with me on the estate 
in Leicestershire, which I inherit from an English rela- 
tion, and devote herself to the tedious task of rearing the 
sicidy childhood of her orphan brother ; one also whose 
death would háve made her a splendid heiress. O Made- 
Ime ! can I ever forget this ? could you love or esteem 
me were I capable of forgetting it ?" No— I could not ; 
and, špite of myself, I reverence this noble sister ! but 
then I feel that I must be her victim ; that however I 
should not mind ; but when I think of what my poor 
parents will feel ! Margaret too ! — ^I can write no more. 

Satorday. 

Bessie is better, and my father and mother will be 
home in two days. 



j 
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JOURHAL DISCONTINUED. 



Poor Madeline had not yet foreboded the worst evils 
impending. In the eveiiÍDg of the Monday foUowing, as 
she was walking alone in her garden, Margaret being en- 
gaged with her lover, she heard Macinnoďs voice calling 
ner on the other side of the paling ; he presented her 
Tnth a letter from Glencarron, in a scarcely legible hand, 
dated frorn an obscure village in Northumberland, whither 
he had been sent for to receive the last breath of a col- 
lege fnend, who had been a recluse for many years, 
-and had leit him his litde property. Qn leaving this 
place, and being anxious to get to Scotland as soon as 
possible, he raslily disregarded bad roads and a dark 
night, and had met with a very dangerous overtum, 
wluch had caused the scarcely faealed wound to bleed 
afresh, and had brought on considerable ' fever by very 
severe bruises. The letter informed her that he was 
thought in great danger ; and he conjured Madeline to 
faasten to him immediately, that he might see her once 
more before he died ! '^ Come then, my beloved, hasten 
to my arms ! Come, though it must still be in secrecy and 
concealment. My servants are all newly hired ones, that 
you might not be known ; but Death settles every difficulty 
and removes all obstacles. And thou shalt retům to Scot- 
land as my wife, or rather my widow, Madeline, and as 
the iuture mistress of Glencarron.^^ 

Madeline saw and felt no part of the letter, but that 
which urged her to íly to tne dying Glencarron^ and 
she returned to the house oniy to get ready to accom- 
pany the Macinnons, who, without saying whither they 
were going, or why, ordered a chaise to the dooř of the 
outer lodge, whither Macinnon was to conduct the trem- 
bling Madeline., It was well for her that she had not 
time to think, or "good night," to wish. ^Annie and 
Charles were in bed, Margaret walking with Williara ; 
her packages were soon made ; but oh ! the pangs with 
which she wrote a farewell to her parents, who were to 

16 
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return the next day. She simply told them, that how- 
ever appearances were against her, she was not unworthy 
of being their cfaild ; that she leít them at what she thought 
Ůie call of duty ; and shouid return to them, she trusted, 
excused and justífied ; tOl then she conjured them to 
remember her in their prayers ! This notě was scarcely 
legible, and blotted with tears. How she got out of the 
garden and over the paling, she knew not; Macinnon 
had to lift her into the chaise ; but her anxiety and rest- 
lessness of mind supported and kept her up ti]l she reach- 
ed Northumberland ; but she no sooner heard that Glen- 
carron was out of danger, and no sooner was perroitted 
to see him, than her senses and her strength forsook her, 
and it was hours before life and consciousness retumed. 
The alarm which her illness occasioned Mr Falconer 
brought on him a severe relapse; and Madelíne was 
scarcely recoiiered firom the effects of terror and fatigue, 
when she had to experience a renewal of her fears for 
the life of the man she adored, and to share with her 
more experienced companion, the new and anxious task 
of administering to the wants of sickness and of sufiering. 
But Mr Falconer^s strength of constitution struggied throu^ 
every obstacle unto complete recovery, and at the end of 
a fortnight Mrs Macinnon was able to return to Glencar- 
ron ; thither her husband had retumed as soon as Made- 
line recovered from her fainting fit. But Madeline 
remamed with her husband. 

JOURNAL RESUMED. 

Cheviot Dále, Northumberland, 
Moaday, Sept 1814. 

Yes, here I am ! seeing him, listening to him, waiting 
on him aD day ! and hearing him declare that he is cod- 
vinced he owes his life to my presence and my assiduities ! 
What a delightful assurance ! and I shouid be quite happy 
but for the consciousness of what my poor parents are 
su^ring ! My reputation too ; but he solemnly assures 
me that he bas tcJcen care that on that not the slighest 
stigma shall rest, when he declares our marriage ; and in 
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the meanwhile fae thioks that my beloved family will 
suspect how matters really are, by th^ notě I left on the 
table, and will cuffer less thaň I imagine. God grant 
that this may b^ so ; for, as 1 am toith him^ 1 am inclin- 
ed to be so very, very háppy, and so disposed nevěr to 
look beyond what this narrow-bounded valley contains, 
that I would fain believe those to whom memory still 
fondly clihgs, are not miserable while 1 am so much the 
contrary. Clearly do I see the truth of the saying 
exemplified in my čase, that, '* Good comes out of evil." 
Had not my husband met with this accident, and I not 
had tirae to think of aught but his danger, and the neces- 
sity of my hastening to him immediately, I should still 
háve been at home and enduríng the greatest agonies of 
mind, from the conviction that I must soon leave the paren- 
tal roof, to conceal my situation ; and this agonizins con- 
sciousness was just come upon me when I was íorced 
away without tirae for deliberatíon ; therefore I am 
spared weeks and months, perhaps, of great mísery. I 
should, I know, háve been an object of mtpidon ; Mar- 
garet, I believe, suspected what was roycomplaint sJready, 
and had I been questioned by my mother, what could I 
háve answered without breaking my solemn promise of 
secrecy to my husband ? But now I am spared all these 
trial^, and 1 am with Um. He is very jealous of my 
tears, and says if I loved him as much as he loves me, I 
should be as entírely happy as he is ; for that he kves 
his sister as much as I can k)ve my parents, and yet he 
has not a wish ungratified, as I am his, and his exdusivdy. 
He adds that he was nevěr long separated íirom his sister 
till ' she married, whereas I was scarcely ever with my 
parents for the greater part of my life ; and that affec- 
tion, even for the nearest of kin, greatly depends on 
habitual association. This may be; still, as my bene- 
factress always kept up my recollection of my parents, 
and as I was in habits of constapt epistolary intercourse 
with them, I cannot aUow that his theory extends to my 
čase ; but this is of no consequence. I admit that to be 
with him is happineds in špite of drawbacks. 
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As I telí you every thiog, I will give you the followmg 
sonnet, tbough I nevěr did show iť, and perhaps nevěr 
shall show it, to Glencarron. ^ 

TO MY HUSBAND. 

When thou dost ask if this sequestered vale 

Bounds all my wishes now ; and if the sun 
Where'er he goes to tel) his wondrous tale, 

A happier being ever shines upon ; 
I can hut answer thee with smiles amd tears : — 

With teais, while memoiy those is picturing, whom 
My douhtful fate now dooms to anxious fears, 

And many a sigh, perchance, an hour of gloom ; 
With gmiles, as I those dear, love-beaming eyes 

Delighted meet, for then love reigns supreme ; 
Andthough I think of all my broken ties, 

Broken for thy dear saké, I fondly deem 
My bliss was cheaply purchased, and to me 

Fame, kindred, fciends, my love, seem well re8Ígn'dybr thee^ 

Satorday. 

I cannot describe to you the romantic wQdness of onr 
sequestered abode ! It is at the foot of Chieviot, and in 
point of prívacy and silent solitude, is well suited to the 
purposes of a man urged by disappointed love to focsake 
the world. The deep stiUness of this turfy dell is broken 
ónly by a slender wateriall which forces its way over a 
Jbroken rock at thebottom of our orchard, or by the distant 
guns of the grouse shooters on the mountams. The dark 
moor around is beautifully contrasted by the gay hixuri- 
ance of the ílowers m our garden, and the variegated 
shrubbery that guards it from the winds of the nortb ; 
while some trees oí lofty growth extend their leafy 
branches towards the unsheltered sides of the mountain, 
and shine with brighter verdure when compared with the 
sombre hue of its mossy clothing. How oíten háve I in 
fancy pourtrayed such a scene as this, and wished to 
inhabit it with the man of my heart ! How oíten háve I 
said to myself, " How delightful it wouM be to live wilh 
him in such a sequester^ scene, the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot ! " Such were my day dreams ; at 
length I háve realized them ! I first found the object so 
long pourtrayed 1by fancy, and now I háve found the 
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ataaton! And is it so defighďul ? Is h soeasytoforg^t 
the world ? Yes, to fiNrget tfae worM is eofv enot^A, but 
not the objects of (»e's duty and ofie'« c^jmums. And 
even íove^ bappy, wedded^ laoe, cannot make me at kast 
no longer remember that sucb tbings were, and were 
most dear to me. Besides, tiU our union bas been šanc- 
tified in tbe temple of tbe Most Kgb, I sbalí nevěr tbink 
it has been sanctified sufficienúy. I wonder wbat the 
precautions are wUcb be bas taken, to prevent a ďiadow 
of sivpicion frora resting on my fame wben our marriage 
is declared ; I asked him to teO me, but be refused with 
a very meaning smile, and told me I should know one 
day. 

Satoiday. 

I contínue to bear, by means of Macinnon, that my 
parents and all my famUy are well ; thougb my father 
bas forbidden the Macinnons all intercourse with him or 
them. Glenearron sent Macinncm back immediately, 
that I might know every tbing that happened in conse- 
quence of my evasíon, and that be might, by being on 
die spot, appear to háve had no concem in taking me 
away« AU the information that he has síňce transmitted 
to us has been more satisfactoiy than I could possibly 
háve expected. 

Sunday. 

Hark ! I bear the bells of the little village church, 
whose tower is just visible at the end of the winding lané 
that leads round the foot of Cheviot to our humble 
abode ! and as we are now quite well,.I hoped we should 
háve worshipped there together today ! but my husband 
says no ; that our appearance would, in such a place as 
this, excite observation and inquirjr, and that under aur 
circumstances inquiry and observation must be avoided 
as much as possible. Our circumstances ! I understand 
him. He cannot own me as his wife, and does not 
choose to háve me suspected of being Ms mistress, Well 
tben, I must submit ! But oh ! how difierent to diis was 
a sabbadi in my own cottage by the bumside ! ' 

16* 
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Sunday evening. 
We have not omitted all passtble celebration of the day 
however ; and I feel more reconciled to my^disappoint- 
ment, though not to the cause of it. But 1 must tellyou 
how I indulged my feelings. Glencarron was too kind 
to blame me ; still I do not think he was pleased. I 
walked this morning till the bell had dofie ringing in, and I 
conckided every one was in church ; and then I ascend- 
ed a rising bank beneath one of the chwch windows, and 
as an upper pane was open, I could ever and anou hear 
the service, and even join in the responses ; but when 
the first psalm was given out, and the chorál voices burst 
upon my ear, in words and in tuně familiar to my recol- 
lection, recaUíng to my burthened heart lost days of fam- 
ily love and family harmony, I could restrain myself no 
longer ; but, falling on the turf beneath, I hid my face on 
my hands, and gave ample vent to the sorrows of my 
souL When I recovered myself and the strain was 
ended, I tried to hear the service again, and while thus 
engaged, the tears trickling down my cheek, and my bo- 
som often convulsed with sobs, I happened to cast my 
eyes up to the window, and beheld at it two cherub 
faces observing me, one of whicb stooped down as if to 
telí some one else to come and look at me also. From 
the observation of childhood I did not sbrínk; but I 
could not risk exposure to that of one of riper years ; 
I therefore fled with precipitation ; and when I told 
Glencarron what had passed, he begged I would not rua 
the risk of exciting such curiosity and observation again. 

Monday. 

What an inclinadon I have to ascend Cheviot ! Glen- 
carron says it is too latě in the year for such an expedi- 
tion ; but as the weather is really warm for the last week 
in September, I have stíll hopes that the mountain will 
not always wear his white night-<apj as the phrase is, 
and that I may carry my point. 

Tuesday. 

There is not a remnant of white on the top of Cbevi- 
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ot ; and as there is no wind s|tirri];ig, and all is snnshine, 
tbe ponies are ordered, and we are gomg up the moun- 
tain. I am really childishly pleased on the occasion ; 
and Glencarron seems to delight in my foliy, perhaps like 
most other men, the weakness and inierionty of the sex 
is a charm the more — ^but no, I wrong him ; he is above 
this feeling. 

WediMsday. 

How dearly I háve paid for the mdulgence of my 
cbildish wish ! Troublesome and disagreeable as k was 
to ríde up so steep and boggy an eminence, I enjoyed 
the ride excessively, especially when, as we ascended, so 
many distant objects opened on our view, and I beheld 
my own dear native hiDs. Tliis sight however was not 
of pleasure pnly, and Glencarron was glad todirect my 
eyes to the other side of the landscape. At length we 
stood on the fiat head of the hill, and lost in admiration 
of the magnifícent vastness of the view. " How grand ! 
how delightful is this scene, this varied, wide-spreading 
prospect !" cried Glencarron, throwing his arm round me, 
" especially when one feels how far more delighďul is the 
bounded prospect of a home at tlie foot of the mountain, 
whích contains a treasure wórth all this vast magnifí- 
cence^" Our servants meanwhile were spreading a litde 
repast on the turf, and I, in the silence of iull content- 
ment was leaning on the arm of my husband, when sud- 
denly we heard the sound of childish glee, and two 
children followed by a gentleman in fuU pursuit of 
them, bounded across our patb. I saw Glencarron im- 
mediately pull his silk handkerchief entirely over his 
mouth, and his hat over his eyes, so that scarcely any of 
his face was visible ; while I instantly dropt my veil. 
" This way, down the mountain directly again !" whis- 
pered Glencarron. He then beckoned to tbe servants, 
and, in a low voice, desired them to pack up the things 
and foUow us with the pony directly ; nor till we were 
entirely out of sight of the party who were going, I 
saw, like us, to také some refreshment on the hill, did we 
relax our speed. '^ Thank beaven," cried Glencarron, 
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removing the haodkerchief, '^ I may now venture to look 
about me, and bréathe." Then seeing tbat my eyes de- 
manded an explanation, fae said, '^llie gentleman wbo 
was pursuing the children was an old college ifUmate of 
his, ďierefore he was fbrced to (waid Mm '' for my dear 
gírPs sakei** he added, '^ who must be seen and intro- 
duced as my wife, or not at aR; and indeed, if Caven- 
dish be staying in the village, go lue must, for he is kiti- 
mate wíth Lady Caroline B , and would certainly let 
her know he had seen me, and how drcumstanced.^ 
" Then let us go by all means," cried I, " the children 
are, I suspect, the very cherubíc little persons who ob- 
served me at the window." " And who very likely are 
now telling hím they are sure you were the mad lady 
they saw on Sunday !" ^^ Yes, yes, we must go ; and the 
sooner the better. Yet we were so happy bere !" " My 
dearest Madeline, like thy own mother Eve thy euriosUy 
has again dríven from Paradise !" <* It was only too true. 
Oh ! that I had nevěr wished to ascend Cheviot ! But 
he is right*-*we had better go. I saw that Mr Caven- 
dish looked very steadily at hím, and that he watched us 
as long as he could. 

Thuraday. 

We are going away directly, and shall go abroad for 
some months. Lady Benlomen is worse, and wants to 
see her brother ; and as we must leave this pláce from 
{bar of Mr Cavendish, he thinks we may as well reside 
abroad a little while,though only sufficienUy near to Lady 
Benlomen, to admit of his occasional visits to her. The 
dread of meeting Ronald in France, is the only drawback 
to my expected pleasure in visitmg a foreign land, as I 
must, if I remain here, be separated from my family ; 
but I trust we sfaould not know each other if we were to 
meet. But surely he would recognise Glencarron ; and 
if he should háve heard— -no— no— it is not probable that 
he should be where we should be. If he has leave of 
absence he will most probably visit Scotland. Poor 
dear feUow ! what a blow will await him there. 
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AD is readjr, anďwe are settiiig oC Farewell! I 
shall leave mj jouinal befaind me. Adieu tfll we retuni. 
We háve discovered tfaat Mr Cavendish is staymg at Mr 
Morley^s of Mos^rcnre, a house asůy ten miles oS, so 
that be would socm ieam that Mr Falconer was in the 
Deighborhood ; and, as iJdngs are^ I am glad weare 
going. 

JOUBNAL DISC0NTINU£O. 

I shall now giire in detail what Madeline onty mentioned 
generallj ; and shall go back to the moment when her de- 
parture from home was first discovered. 

Her sister Mai^aret had risen that day verjr eariy to 
také leave of WilUam ; and, after he was gone, she was 
impatient to hear Madeline^s window thrown open, the 
sign of her being risen, that ďie might hasten to this kind, 
beloved sister, and háve her sorrow for the departure of 
her lover soóthed by her S3rmpathizing affectioo. But 
Margaret listened in vain for the accustomed sound. At 
length, being alarmed at the prolonged stillness of Made- 
]ine's apartment, she soitly entered the room, fearing that 
indisposition had kept her in bed. But it is not in words 
to paint bet astonishment when she saw that the bed had 
not been slept in, and found, instead of her sister, a notě 
in her hand-wrítlng, addressed to her parents \ The un- 
happy girl, utteríng a scream of anguish, feU nearly 
faintiog on the bed, where Annie and the servant found 
her. ''And where is Miss Madeline ?" cried the maid, 
"Go and call her, my dear;" but Margartt, nowre- 
covering herself, declared she did not want her, and desired 
Annie alone to remain with her, to whom she could im- 
part her grief, with whom she could weep over the 
strange disappearance of Madeline ; and read over again 
and again the nearly iltegible writing of the unsealed notě 
which she had left. That notě however, at length turned 
their tears in one respect into joy ; for they wef e sure 
that it could only mean she was niarríed to the laird, and 
going to him. '' No, going to him to he marríed," said 
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Annie. " No such thing," replied Margaret baštily, "she 
is married already, and is gone to her husbaDd, and all is 
as it should be." Still they were by no means sure that 
their father and mother would be so soon satisfied, and 
they wished, yet dreaded their retům ! But their utmost 
fears must háve fallen short of the efiect produced by the 
newB that they had to communicate, on their unhappy 
parents. The mother's agony indeed subsided as sood 
as she could attend sufficiently to the contents of the 
notě to be able to understand them, and to see in them 
the insinuated certainty of her daughter's being the wife 
of the laird ; but the father continued still in a sort of 
speechless, tearless dbtress, which was not oniy painful 
but terriiying to behold. '^ My dear, dear father, be 
pacified ! ' cried Macgaret. " This is nothing serious 
indeed ! She is his wife ! She is married ! I am sure she 
is." " Married ! do you suppose," he replied m a voice 
broken by grief, " that I am so accursed as to doubt that 9 
No ; married she is, I doubt not ; though bow she got an 
cpporlunity io be so, let those who know declare," híe ad- 
ded, looking stemly at his wife ; ^^but is it not a hard 
thing to fínd out lhát one's child does not love one?" 
"Dear father ! Madeline loves you dearly." " Loves me ! 
and yet forsakes me, and what is worse, deceives me ! ^ 
" Nay, Donald, it was not that she did not love you ; but 
that she loved another better, thaťs all." " No ; it is no< 
cM; she loved one so well, so wickedly, that for his saké 
she consented to deceive her poor parents, and demean 
herself so much as to marry him dandestindy, There 
isthe pang i To suppose a toorse thing would drive me 
to distraction ! Cruel girl ! when I was counting so much 
on seeing thee again ! " Here he reth*ed to his own apart- 
ment to hide the deep burst of anguish which he could 
not control ; but which he was ashamed to indulge. 
But though his confidence in the viřtue of Madetine 
was unshaken, there were moments when he was not 
so sure of the honor of Mr Falconer ; and duríng the 
whole of that day and the next, he nqver ceased to 
interrogate Margaret conceming all she knew and aU 
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she suspecteď; and she had one incident to mention 
which nevěr failed to comfcNt both her parents. One 
day, she said, when Madeline suddeniy fainted away, she 
had loosened fa&r dress, and observed a black riband,the 
end of which was concealed in her stays ; that, believing 
it to suspend Afr Falconer'3 picture, she had taken it out, 
and found a simple gold ring, which she had no doubt 
was a wedding ring, and with that Madeline had been 
marríed. There was some corroboration they thougbt 
of the supposed marriage in this fact, till Macinnon, who 
was found absent, should retům ; and from him M unro 
had hoped to obtain more information ; hé was satisfied 
that Madeline was not dishonored ; but still she appeared 
deceitful and regardless of her own reputation, and the 
bappines$ of her parents. ** However, if she has not de- 
stroyed her ovm, I forgive her !" cried he. And Marga- 
ret wondered how her father could doubt her being hap- 
py with the man she loved. 

• It was not long before Macinnon returned ; and Don- 
ald instantly repaired to Glencarron. '* Macinnon,*^ said 
he stemly, and rejecting his proffered band, " Where is 
thelaird?" "That I shall telí no one!" "Yes, you 
must ; you shall telí the father whom he has so cruelly 
injured." " The laird is incapable of injuring any one. 
I cannot understand you." " WUl notj you mean. — ^I 
must know where he is." "You cannot; I am forbid- 
den to telí." " I must see him." " ínpossihle; he has 
met with an accident, and his life is still m danger." 
** Then where is my daughter ?" " What daughter ! Miss 
Madeline ! dear and honored lady, do you speak of Aer?" 
" You krum I do ? telí rae, did you not carry her away, 
and také her to the laird? for with us she is not." 
^' Munro," replied Macinnon, looking him steadily in the 
face, " I can only say in answer, Did you ever know me 
guilty of a dishonorable action ?" " Nevěr." " Am I 
capable do you think, of helping to betray innocence ?" 
*^ No, certcávly not ;" then without saying a word more, 
Munro returned home, conmnced that Macinnon was sure 
Madeline was married to the laird, and pondering with 
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much satisfaction on bis c^Uing her *^ dear and hcfnoreň. ' 
. farfy." " Now then," thought he, " all we háve to do is 
to convince others tliat she is his i^^ife ; but that, I fear, 
will uot be so easy ; and how shall I bear to look my 
neighbors in the face again !" 

That dav was a severe trial in many respects to the 
feelings oi this distressed family. It was soon rumored 
about that Madeline was g(mt off^ and her school came 
to inquire if it was true that Miss Madeline had deserted 
them ; the poor also whose wants^ she administered to in 
various ways, came clamoríng to the dooř, to inquire if 
they had indeed lost tfaeir benefactress. But the famDy 
were far more affected when, with an eye of wildness, 
and a cheek pale as death itself, Maclean rushed into the 
house, and wiih clasped hands, and quivering lips, to 
which utterance was denied, looked the inquiry which he 
was unable to speak. " Yes, Lewis, yes, she is gone ; she 
has deserted us?" said Munro, at length. "But she is 
his mfe /" " To be sure ; who doubts it ? I would ex- 
communicate any one who dared to doubt it in my pre- 
sence !" exclaimed Maclean, his face crimsoned with 
emotion ! " Thank you ! tbank you !" faultered out 
Munro, while the mother caught his band to her lips, and 
Margaret burst.into tears. "I fear, Lewis," said Munro, 
" thére are few persons so candid in their judgment as 
thou art." " Oh ! but every one loved her ! and her 
fame was spotless ! That ever a man, who pretends to 
love her, could bear to cast a stain on that fair fame ! — 
that is what I can^t conceive !" " Ave, Lewiá; hadst thou 
been the chosen of her heart!" "i should háve been so 
proud of her aod of her love ! I — " bere his tears choked 
him, and drawing Annie towards him, he leaned his head 
against her shoulder. Annie did not like to resist tbia 
unconscious familiarity, but it distressed her, as she con- 
sidered herself |o be no longer a child ; but her father, 
gently releasing her from Maclean, said, " My dear Lew- 
is, you forget that Annie is a young woman now !" And 
as Maclean observed her blushing cheek and eye of 
shame,— of shame which he had* inflicted, — ^he felt, in 
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Špite, of his afflictioD, that he couid nevěr forget her age 
again. 

The mother now asked Maclean what was said in the 
village, and Maclean was forced to own that the laird had 
been seen coniing at day-break from Madeline's garden ! 
— ^proof positive to theJimUy and poor Maclean that the 
laird was her hasband^ — ^though not even they couId blame 
the rest of the world for being lesa sure of the fact. 

When the next Sunday came, it was for the first time 
that Mrs Munro saw a Sabbath niorn aríse without a feel- 
ing of gladness, and a wish to welcome it m the temple 
of her God ; but now she shrunk with dread and aver- 
sion frocn meeting the curious and perhaps disdamful 
glance of those parents who had oftén probaUy envied 
ber, as a mother, the charms and aecomplishments of 
Madeline, and she shuddered while she heard them in 
fancy say, — " There ! see what her fine education, cíbove 
her rank in lifej has brought her to !" " Indeed, indeed, 
Donald," críed she, " I cannot, cannot go to the kirk today ! 
it wouid kil! me ! indeed it would !" " Then you wouldst 
at least die aťthe postof duty, Meggie! Besides, if tm 
look cast down, if we hide ourselves, we shall seem to 
countenance the slander on our child, and as if we be- 
lieved it ourselves. No ; we must show that we believe 
her to be the wife of the laird, and who shall dare to assert 
that we are not in the secret ?" Then, I vňM go, as thou 
tbinkest it vriU serve Madeline," she replied. With asr 
sumed firmness, but trembling feet, the unhappy family 
reached the kirk ; while little Charles, he knew not why, 
partook in their uncomfQrtableness, and did not cast his 
smiling glances round, as usual, on his playfellaws. 

Poor Maclean sufiěred full as much as they did when 
he saw them appear, and he began the service in a low and 
ialteríog tone; but when he ascended the pulpit and 
took for his text, " Judge not, that ye be not judged," 
his utterance became firm, his look assured, and his ap- 
peal for candid judgment deserved at least to reach the 
faeart of every one present. How the father's eyes, and 
the niother's and sister's grasping hands thanked him 
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when they met in the aiďe! But poor Mrs Munro^ 
courage and strength were quite exhausted by what she 
had to undergo when service was over. The '' How do 
you's" and " How are you's?'' uttered in toneš of pity, 
if she had lost her daughter by death, would háve been 
received by the bereaved mother tvith grateful compla- 
cency ; but as Mrs Munro knew oniy too well that Mad- 
eline's absence was attríbuted to the true cause, ^her be* 
ing with Mr Falconer,) and that her reputation was injured ; 
she was very sure that the compassionate accents, and 
the peculiar manner in which the present bquiries were 
made, proceeded more irom ungenerous tríumph thán 
reál kindness, and were evídences of a conscious supe- 
riority. Oh ! how soon does one single hour's experience 
of mortifícation and humbled pride, or vanity, teach tfae 
beart a lesson of captious distrust and jealous suspicion 
sufficient for a whole life? Scarcely could tlús poor 
wonian, whose heart was till then a stranger to distrust 
and resentment, endure to answer one of the inquiries 
aiter the statě of her health, while Margaret replied 
to them in a manner coldly and provály mdignant, as if 
she threw down the gauntlet of defiance rather than ac- 
knowledged a civility. Munro alone, ever master of him* 
self, looked as if he believed those who clustered round 
them with apparent friendship were really the friends 
they seemed, and he looked more dignified ánd more 
complaisant than usual ; but he saw and felt for the dis- 
tress of his wife and daughters, and allowed them to 
stay at home in the afternoon to recover the disorder of 
their spirits. It was well that he did ; for Maclean in- 
dulged the generous ardor ol his heart ; and though that 
heart was lacerated from the now certain destructioa of 
its fondest hopes, he controled his feeling so far as to 
pour forth a fervent prayer for those whom circumstaaces 
had induced to leave the paternal roof, and enter upoa 
new, distant and mysteríous dutíes ; though at the risk of 
provoking the tongue of slander, and of loosing that 
dearest of all blessbgs, next to conscious ionocence, a 
spotless reputation. Eamestly did he pray that such per- 
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sons might be enabled to bear the pain wbich unjust ac- 
cusation ÍDflicts, not ooly by the nevěr failing balm of 
conscious innocence, and the virtuous energy which it 
bestows, but by humble reliance on that God who alldws 
maUce and injusti(^ to tríumph oniy for a season, and who 
is able at last to bríng out the most injured fame from 
the fire purifíed and bríght as ever. In the oíeanwhOe 
be prayed that '^ the Almighty wouid tum the hearts of 
all those who delighted in the tale of the slanderer, and 
fiU them with that charity which thinketh no evil." How 
deeply and reverently was the father's head bowed while 
be Hstened to this appropriate and well intentioned prayer, 
and how cordially was the melancholy Maclean welcomed 
when he next visited at the now joyless cottage by the 
bumside ! Still M unro thpught it his duty to také his 
excellent young friend aside, and telí him that he feared 
be was not quite right in can:}ring publicly to the throne 
of the Creator Ůie petitions inspired by earthly love of the 
creatwe; " and remember, dear Lewis," added he, "that 
she is now the wife of anotber man." " My dear friend," 
replied the agitated Maclean, " I own, I know Imust not 
2ot;e her, but I imy pray for her surely ; and he who knows 
tfae heart knows with what mňty I do so." " The human 
heart is deceitful beyond aíl things,^^ replied Munro, " but 
whether thou be right or wrong, Maclean, I thank thee, I 
bless thee; and, oh! how I wish I could háve called 
^tbee son ?" Munro now consulted with Lewis Maclean 
on the propriety of addressing a letter to Mr Falconer, to 
idemand an interview with him, wherever he was, as soon as 
he was well enough to see him, that he might urge him to 
acknowledge his marriage ; and, if he reiused, insist on 
taking Mad^line away from him; but they both agreed at 
last, that if Munro betrayed any uneasiness and took any 
steps to alter the statě of things, and more especially if 
he left faome and went south, every oné wouId believe ůiat 
he was not sure Madeline was the wife of Mr Falconer ; 
and ibould he, on that gentleman's refusal to own his 
marriage, forcé Madeline to retům with him, her repu- 
tation would, in that čase, be completely destroyed ; 
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wbereaSy it was now only injured, and m%;bt be restared 
again. 

It was at this moment of trial to this afiectionate fiunity 
tbat Ronald, having obtained a sbort Jeave of absence, 
arrived at tbe cottage. He bad expected tbat bis 
&tber's lip would quiver with emotion when he first be- 
held bim, and tbat bis motber and sisters woidd mingle 
tears witb ťbeir welcomes and embraces; but fae žd 
not expect tbat tbeir tears would flow in ábundance, 
and as if in agony ; nor tbat a bue like deatb would 
spread over bis father^s cbeek, wben, unexpectedly, be, 
smfling, stood before tbem, and he was ^appointed 
indeed, as bis eye glanced over ťbe famHy group, not to 
bebold Madeline among tbem. ^' Wbere was sbe ? Why 
not there?" And tbe heart of ťbe soldier was ap- 
palled, — tbe beart of tbe son as tbe brotber sickened, 
and be went from one weepbg relative to tbe otber, and 
felt bis band grasped convulsively in tbat of bis speech- 
less father ! at last be beard tbe tale tbey bad to telí, and 
be felt tbe laurels be bad so lately gatbered widier on 
^' ~^his brow; for tbe mildew (^ disgrace bad gathered on 
the íame of bis sister; tbat sister too of whom he.had 
been so proud, and towards whom bis beart bad so 
cratefuUy, so fondly yeamed ! Besides, was sbe indeed 
firee from tbe stain of actual guilt ? He haew her notf 
tberefore he could not set bis experience of ber prínci- 
' ples against ber apparent conduct, and be soon fled ňom 
tbat beloved circle which be bad so longed to bebold, to 
rent in solitude his anguidi and bis forebodings, and to 
deplore, while he bumbly bowed to it, tbat cruel dispen- 
sation which had converted into ťbe most agonizing mo- 
ment of his life, tbat moment which be bad fondly expect- 
ed would háve proved tbe bappiest 

Poor Ronald, bowever, bestoioed fleKsure^iíhe didnot 
receive it, during bis sbort viát to ms family. His fiither 
sometimes prevmled on him to " telí bow fields were 
won," while bis motber, thot^ sbe trembled to hear of 
his escapes, and grasped bis band wUle be i^ke, to be 
sure tbat he was scfe and there, had a príde and a pleasure 
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in listening to the tale, and congratulated herself silendy 
on being the mother of a hero. But sbe was not easy 
tíO she had seen him in his fiill regimentals, and Ronald 
. could not bear the idea of putdng them on ; for he had 
brought them on purpose to appear in them before Mad- 
eline, meaning to say to her, " see, my dear sister, these 
do I owe to you ! " But now — ; however, he put on 
the dress,* gratified his mother's heart and tirung* his 

His most quiet moments were passed with Maclean ; 
for he had power to convince him that Madeline could 
not be any thing but the wife of Mr Falconer, and he 
also persuaded him to rejoin his regiment without en- 
deavoring to fínd out the retreat of the laird and bis sister ; 
and when he left him, Maclean flattered himself that he 
had given up all intention of taking a step which could 
only lead to painňil, and migA^leadtoyoťoZconsequences. 

JOUBNAL RESUMED. 

London, Monday, Februaiy, 1815. 

At length, my dear friend, after spending five months 
abroad I am retumed to England, and resumé my Jour- 
nal. I could not joumalize while we were traveJling ; 
and when we were stationary my husband was frequendy 
with Lady Benlomen, and I had to write regularly every 
day and evening to Mm. Sometimes also he leťt me to 
dine at a restaurateur^s with some Englisb friends; and 
then I was in too had a humor to trust myself with my 
pen. I knew that it was right that he should accept 
these invitations; still, I felt so sad and so forlorn in jsl 
foreign land without him ! I should not háve minded it if 
we had been in England or Scodand. My dear friend, 
I háve been much amused ; háve seen Brussels, Paris, 
Geneva, Lausanne, nay, all Switzerland, and been very 
near JVtc6 ; but Lady Benlomen was there ; therefore 
Glencarron setded me in a lodging a few miles ofi*, 
when he went to visit her. He describes her as stiU in 
a perilous statě. I forgot to say, when I began to write 
today, that my joumal, which I leá locked up in Northum- 
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berland, is beccmie quite a thick volume ; so I hsre 
begun a new ane; but I cannot now consdeotiousljr seud 
it to ypuHBl my marriage is deckred ; and if you ever 
receive it, it wiU reaUy come, I believe, in the fonnida- 
ble shape jof " the life add adventures of the fortunate, 
or unfortunate country maid, Madeline Munro, in iwo 
volumes at least." Well, I am glad to find that I háve 
spirits to joke ; for I am returned to England in order to 
go through the most awful and dangerous period of a 
woman's life ; and undergo it abo unsuppCMted, uncbeer- 
ed by a tender mother's presence. Oh ! my dear, dear 
mbther ! what would I not give tosee her ! 

Tuesday. 

As my husband wished me to háve the best medical 

attendance possible, he chose that I should be confined 

in London ; and London is also the best place for tfae 

purposes of concealment. Concealment ! How I hatě 

the word and the necessity ! Alas ! how grieved I am to 

think that I go by a feigned name ! I am called by my 

husbanďs first Christian name — Evan. 

Wednesďay. 

How kind ! how considerate he is ! I find that Mrs 
Macinnon is to be with me in the hour of súfiering ; she 
has a niece in London, and, on pretence of visiting her, 
she is come to me. 

Monday. 

I háve been very ill slnce 1 wrote last. I wish Mrs 
Macinnon were arrived ! 

Wednesday. 

I could not háve believed that I could ever be so in- 
different whether I lived or died, as I am now ; but when 
I reflect that if I die Glencarron will acknowledge me as 
his wife immediately, and declare my child to be his 
lawful heir, and that my fame, and the credit of my fami- 
ly, will consequently be no longer injured by me, can you 
wonder that death is depríved of its terrors, and that even 
the idea of partíng with Glencarron is divested of its 
power to torture me ? What would not I give to háve 
seen one line from Meggie ! I know they are all well ; 
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and I know that Margaret and William will soon be niar- 
ried ; I also koow that Bessíe is well and happy, that 
JMaclean reads French witb Annie, and Latin with 
Charles. Heaven bless him ! But I was sure he would 
supply my pláce to that dear boy when I forsook my 
duty to him ; and oh ! diat Annie may supply my pláce 
in Maclean's heart. 

ThuTsday. 

Mrs Macinnon ís come ! The tears were inexpressibly 
soothing which I shed when I fírst saw her. Methought 
she looked like my mother ! but if that was fancy, it was 
no fancy that she had lately seen her, and to me she 
breathed of home. I told you before that my father, re- 
senting Macinnon's refiisal to answer his questions, fbr- 
bade all vislting acquaintance between his iamily and the 
Macinnons ; and also forbade the former to attempt to 
leam ought ofme from Macinnon. Macinnon says, how- 
ever, that they nevěr met without my father's watching 
his looks, as if to see whether it was uffdl or Ul with the 
laird and me ; however, they seldom meet, as the Macin- 
nons are not of the kirk. But last Sunday, as she was to 
jsee me so soon, Mrs Macinnon went to hear Maclean, 
and told my mother that she was going south ; that Mar- 
garet (as William was not forbidden to speak of me) 
sent him to overtake her on their road home ; that he 
asked after me, and desired her to assure me, if she saw 
me, how much he longed to see me once more, and to 
ten me what a fíne feUow Ronald was, and how disap- 
pointed he was not to see me during his short visit ; to 
teU me also, that though married to Margaret, he should 
not be quite happy tiU I came from behind my cloud. 
" Say all this," said he ; " and she wíU understand who 
ťhus speaks through me ; and also say there are letters 
come, and one from India, which is lodced up ; and so 
(added the poor youth, almost out of breath with his ex- 
ertions,) and so I háve doně as I was Udden, not but what 
I do love Madeline dearly ; and I must bid you good-bye, 
lest the old gendeman finds me out." What a comfort 
to me was this message from this dear girl ! and I hope 
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and trust it was an innocerU subterfuge. But oh ! ťfaaC 
letter from India ! My dearestMrs StLeger, wbatwould 
I not give to see it ? 

Fnday. 

I am taken ill ! — ^Pray for me, my dear friend. Alas ! 
I forget myself ! Long before you receive tbis I shall be 
well, or past all suffering ! I must now lock up ťhis páper. 
If 1 die, receive my tenderest blessing, and fiurewell. 

MadeíIíIne Falconer. 

• 

London, ApiU, 1815. 

' It pleased God to spáre my life ; and I am a motber 
and a nurse ! and so happy as both ! My husband, and 
my medical attendant tooý believed I might not be strong 
enough to be the latter ; but I thought nature knew best ; 
and i am well, and my baby thrives. It is a boy, and 
the image of his father ! I am so proud of it ! Oh ! bow 
I long to show it to my dear molher ! Glencarron dares 
not také it, he is so afraid of letting it fall ; — but he kisses 
it, and looks at it for minutes together, and talks nonsense 
to it ; and sometimes he calls it, and that is so gratifying 
to me, the litde, Glencarron ! 1 am well enough to leave 
my room ; and I háve doně so, but it wjts veiy reluctant- 
]y — I was so happy in my ^ seclusion ! My husband 
scarcely ever dined out; and when he did, I had my 
baby and the Macinnons witb me,'for Macinnon is come 
to see his wife home. He went round by our hermitage 
in Northuraberland, and he hasbrought me the box which 
contained my joumal. My husband came in just now 
while I was taking the manuscrípt out ; and he, laughing, 
asked me if he had married an author without knowing it. 
When I explained, he insisted on reading it ; and I, wish- 
ing to háve no reserves witb him, gave him leave to read 
it^ telling him he would fínd that I had 7u>t spared him. He 
. replied that he would trust me. But I meant what I said. 
I did not spere him ; as he will, I know, soon discover, 
but gave him faults and all. It raay be foolish ; but I feel 
almost ashamed of his seeing how very fondly I háve ever 
loved him. 
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TueBday»Apii],1815. 

He has read it, and it has made him very thougbtíiil. 
I knew tbat some passages would ; and as he retumed 
it to me, he tenderly embraced me, saying, with tears 
in his eyes, '^ Poor, foolish girl, how I háve made thee 
suSer ; bilt ane day^ my own dear Madeliné, thou shalt 
be made all the amends now in my power ; but patíence, 
patience ! Aud upon my word, Afiss M adeline, as Dobbs 
ušed to say, you are a shrewd observer ! I find [ raust 
také care what I look, and say, and do, or my wife will 
pnt me in a book ! I do not feel quite so safe with you as 
1 did before ; I wish I had notread the journal !" He 
said this in a laughing raanner, but I am not sure that he 
was not half in eamest ; 1 wish too, that he had not read 
it ; oh, vanity ! Yet no ; it was not vanity that made me 
show it ; I wíshed to háve no reserves^ as I said before, 
wished him to see my whole heart as it was, and above 
ally I was not without hope that some passages, some JUici 
lamentations, and expressions of parental and of filial love 
on my father's part and mine, would find their way to his 
beart, and produce a change of circumstances. I was 
rightf and all wouM háve been as I wished ; for he was 
aflfeeted, faad not a letter írom Lady Benlomen, the con- 
Xeats of which I did not see, arrived at die veiy moment. 

Wednesday. 

What do 1 hear ? He is going abroad ! She is worse 
again ! And he is going mthoví me! I know, it is un- 
avoidable ; but how shdíl 1 support myself in his absence ! 
For him I gave up every tbíng ! father, mother, sisters, 
brothers, society, reputation ! and when I shall cease to 
see him, the image of all these sacriíices will, I know but 
too well, retům and overwhelm me. But I forget my child ; 
yes, my child will console me, and amply fiU the pláce of 
aD bendě him, How kind it was in him to telí me just 
DOW, that since he had read my jourpal he loved and 
admired me more than ever, though he thought an in- 
crease of his afiection had been impossible. 

Mrs Macinnon will stay with me, that is one comfort ; 
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but alas ! we are not to return to the dear retreat at the 
foot of Cheviot ! He meaDS to seli that. We are going, 
I am sorry to say, to a hunting seat in Northamptonshire, 
as his own, which he has in Leicejtershire, is let to a 
friend of his ; and there he is going to live by Mnuélff 
wlth his usual establishment ; i am to live with^my chiM, 
in a cottage two miles off. — Hatefol arrangement ! But I 
find his absence from his usual circles is commented uix)n» 
and he is forced, he thinks, to ma]íe a sacrifice oi his 
present domestic happiness for the saké of society. I 
dare not, I must not, téSl not telí you how raiserable tbis 
new arrangement makes me ! 

Tuesday. 

He has been gone six days, and I háve not had the 
heart to write till now ! Lady Benlomen's alarm at Bo- 
naparte's return brought her to Boulogne, whence she is 
too ill to proceed, so he will not be very long away ex- 
cept she refuses to part with him. Tomorrow we go 
into Northamptonshire. My child is so beaútiiiil, and so 
like his father ! I ain almost jealous of the litde urchin 
already. It had his last kiss when he went away. I did 
hope to háve remained in London till he retumed to 
accompany us to this plaoe, but I find thát the roeasles 
are in the neighborhood, therefore I shall not be easy till 
we are set off. A decisive battle is expeóted to také 
pláce soon. I am glad my husband is at Boulogne. 

Thursday, the lAn at . 

Here I am to remain till Mrs Macinnon has put every 
thing in order for me at the cottage, which Glencarron 
insisted on I should not see till it was quite ready. In 
the meanwhile I shall go with Mrs Macinnon, as her 
Jřiend, to see Glencarron's house. His servants are at- 
ready there, his JvU establishment; for I find he must en- 
tertain company. 

Macinnon teUsLme ttiat Mr Falconer's aunt married an 
English gentleman, by whom she had a son, and did not 
survive his birth ; that son is now abroad, and to him the 
hunting seat bebngs which my husband occupies. I find 
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that as soon as a vacancy takés pláce in the representa- 
tion of this county, which is houriy expected, Mr Elsedon 
is to be brougbt forward as a candidate, and he has writ- 
ten to his cousin to beg him to canvass for him, and to 
go tbrough all the cereraony of the election, as his repre- 
sentative, whenever it takés pláce ; as he cannot leave 
Montpellier, where he is with a sick wife. G)DsequeDtly, 
as poor Glencarron will be forced to keep a sort of open 
house, I shall nevěr see him but at night perhaps. I 
aiways hated contested elections ! I wish he had refused 
to act for his cousin ; but I suppose' he could not. Alas ! 
how often sbalí I regret that secluded spot at the foot of 
Cheviot ! I wanted nothing there then, for 1 had him ! 

Fríday eyemng. 

1 have been over the house. It is large and commo- 
dious ; but bne thought of that at Glencarron kiUs it ! 
And then the country is so flat ! It is wooded bdeed in 
parts ; but wbat makes it desirable as a hunting coun- 
try wholly ruins it for a picturesque one. Then the 
rooms are hung only with pictures of horses and dogs ! 
the equestrian and canine heroes of the field in their day. 
Then the library, as it is called ! — Shelves containing 
chieíly the sporting Calender and books on hunting ! but 
in my husbanďs own apartment when herezi found on 
every table a table book-stand, containing several of the 
períodical writers, sermons, history, &c. From what I 
see and hearof this cousin Elsedon, /should not vote for 
him if I were a man and he not my relation ; but perhaps 
I do him injustice ; and I suspect I am prejudiced against 
him because, for his sake^ I must forego so much of Mr 
Falconer's society. 

Tomorrow I také possession of my own habitation. I 
drove past ít yesterday, and I must say it is as mean- 
looking, untempting a pláce as I ever beheld. But no 
matter, so I see him there ! It is three miles firom this 
town by the road ; but by the fíelds which are behind the 
garden it is not quite two. 
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Satorday. 

What a surprise ! I took possession of my new babita- 
tion today ! and as I stopt at tbat mean-looking dooř, 
opening into tbat dusty road, and looked at tbose mn- 
dows whicb gave tbe parlors to wbicb tbey belonged their 
oniy prospect, námely tbe above mentioned road, I sigbed 
as I thoughl of our retreat at tbe foot of Cbeviot, and 
remembered with mournful tenderness tbe dear cottage 
by tbe burnside. Judge tben of my deligbted astonish- 
ment, wben, on entering tbe dark and narrow ball, a dooř 
opposite was tbrown open, and I saw Mrs Macinnon 
smiling and beckoning me to wbere sbe sfeood in a glow 
of yellow Kgbt! On hastening forward I found myself in 
an octagon room ligbted by a dome formed of difierent 
gradations of colored glass, ťbrough wbicb tbe sun sbed 
upon tbe ottoman wbicb surrounded tbis beaotíful buSding, 
unnumbered yarieties of golden bues ; on eitber side a 
dooř leads into a small but elegant apartment, wliich 
opens on a lawn glittering and gay witb all tbe flowers of 
spring, and terminating in conservatories fuU of tbe 
choicest plants. Tbe garden seems sbut in from every 
human eye, so lofty are tbe shrubberries and trees wbicb 
surround it; and even our~ Northumberland babitation 
was not so formed for secret solitude as tbis bouse on tbe 
dusty road from . 

I stood for some time lost in deligbted surprise, and 
could bardly reply to my companion's eager questions of 
" Is not tbis cbarming?" Qn a more minuté inspectk)n I 
found tbat a dooř in tbe wall of tbe conservatory led into 
a bed-room, and tbat in an apartment adjoining was a 
most convenient warm batb. On tbe oťber side of tbe 
suitě are tbe samé conveniences ; and in a small building 
in the sbrubbery we found a billiard table. A little green 
gate at the end of tbe lawn, wbicb seemed to lead only into 
a wood, leads I find iiito a ricbly stored kitcben-garden sur- 
rounded by walls covered witb fruit trees. Tbis garden 

bas a dooř into tbe fields ; and tbe town of over 

tbose fields is but a sbort distance off. Tbe fumiture of 
tbese rooms is tbe most elegant T ever saw, and tbere 
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is every convenience for books that a reading woman can 
desire, though a studious man would certainly require 
more ; but I do not suppose that a reading woman or a 
studious man evér resided here, 1 wonder what sort of 
persons did reside here ! I know not what to think ! 
Luxury surrounds rae in every shape ! and luxury united 
to such entire seclusion, that I cannot reconcile with wdl- 
motived retirement from the world, such a profuse in- 
dulgence in all the expensive varieties which that world 
abounds in, I feel as if self-denying virtuous people had 
no business to live here. I shall ask Glencarron a great 
many questions when I see him. 

Heigh-ho ! his letters do not yet mention the day of 
his retům. Still they are welcome ; for they are such 
letters ! and when he is with me I lose one great plea- 
sure, since I lose his correspondence. 

Sunday, June — . 

We went to church at. today, boih morning and 

afternoon. 

There.has been a battle at a pláce called Waterloo, 
and such a complete and glorious victory has been obtain- 
ed by our armies ! But oh ! that I could but hear some- 
tbing of dear Ronald ! 

Mrs Macinnon made a point of my wearing a large 
bonnet, and being dosely veiled at church. She said 
^e was sure my husband wóuld wish it; therefore I 
complied. Perhaps she is right ; and that strangers are 
alwajrs objects of curiosity in a country town, be it ever so 
large. 

Monday. 

A letter from Boulogne ! He is sailed by this time ! 
He said Lady Benlomen's manner and behaviour were so 
very strange, that he should háve left her sooner had 
not frequent returns of her paroxysms made him con- 
tinually fear for her life ; but that now she seems better 
he shall set off without taking leave. Howlong the time 
will seem till he arrives ! I hope he will think the dear 
babě grown. 

18 
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I háve at length seen a retům of tbe killed and wóund- 
ed. Thank God ! Ronald is not amongst them; but he 
is named in the details of the battle as Captain Ronald 
Munro, and as baving greaíly dared. His regiment, a]as ! 
has been ahnost cut to pieces. 

Wednesday. 

He is bere ; but notin spirits. Lady Benlomen's man- 
ner was so cold, so capricious, and ber beart at times 
seemed so alienated from bim, that he cannot,. he says, 
forget it ; and to wbat to attríbute tbe change he cannot 
telí. (Lady Caroline was at Paris.) I bavě gained by 
this strangeness, however ; for he says it was such a com- 
fořt to bim to know he should come back to me, whose 
unvarying sweetness of temper would nevěr call forth in 
bim such misery as his sister inílicted. He declares that 
my gentleness of nature is to bim tbe greatest of all my 
attractions ; but / am not sure that I am so very gentk. 
I háve as yet not been put in circumstances to try my 
temper much ; and I suspect that, were my jealousy to 
be aroused, I should no longer bavě tbe selř-com- 
mand imputed to me. Jealousy! The bare idea of 
ever baving cause to be so, curdles my blood ! - 

Thursday. 
Tbe member for the county is supposed to be dying, 
and all is canvassing and commotion ! Yesterday he was 
with me all day ; but when he left me this moniing, be 
said be could not telí when I should see bim agaiu. This 
cousin of his will be tbe cause of great trouble to bim, 
and privation to me ; but as be leaves me most reluctant- 
ly, I sbalí, I trust, bear it patiendy. 

Fríday. 

Wbat unwelcome intelligence ! He says he is going to 
bavě company at bis house ! the sitting member, who is 
to join Mt Elsedon and his family, consisting of his wife 
and daughter ; besides one or two gentlemen ; but that 
he will contrive to see me some part of every day. I 
burst into tears when he told me this, and I thought he 
was not pleased at my mdulging in this emotion. It 
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was wrong ; but till now he has seemed to live almost 
for me alone ; and now bis time and bis tbougbts must 
be devoted chiefly to others. However, I know bis 
heart will be wbolly wíth us. He is so proud of bis 
boy! 

Saturday. 

His guests are come, and witli tbem an unexpected 
visiter, Lady Jane L— — , tbe sister of Mr Elsedon's 
wife, a very beautiiul woman and excellent canvasser. 
I tbougbt Mr Falconer seemed particularly pleased ihat 
she was added to tbe party ; but I do not think tbat be 
would like tbat his wife or sister sbould be busy on such 
occasions. I am obliged to tbem, however, for going 
to bed so early ; be was bere a litde past midnight. 

Sunday. 

He bas forbidden my going to church at— — , and, 
to make me amends, be did not accompany bis friends 
ip tbe afternoon to tbe parisb church, but came bither 
and read the service to me and Mrs Macinnon. How 
kind ! I sbould not bavě asked bim to do tbis. He is 
really becoming quite a good nurse. How bis eyes 
sparkled today wben tbe child crowed in his arms as he 
tossed bim in the air ! 

Monday. 

Lady Jane L is a wit, I find, as well as a beauty ; 

and Mr Falconer entertained me with her bon mots to 
the electors. . They háve been calling on tbe voters 
in the town and the environs today, tbat is, on some ; it 
will be more than a week before they bavě been the 
whole round. I nevěr saw bim more animated ; though 
he says it is a great deal of trouble to wait on these 
people, and tbat be would much rather be mth me. 
Now I feel m all its force the whole miseiy of a clandes- 
tine marriage. It is a trial to know tbat my husband is 
entertaming guests as a bacbelor, while I, his wife, am 
living bere in cohcealment, as if I were hrs mistress ! aye, 
and living, as I now find, in a house provided and fumish- 
ed for a mistress, tbe mistress of tbis Mr Elsedon, whom 
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he dismissed when he married Lady Laura L 
Glencarron laughed at my vexation when 1 heard wha 
had been my predecessor ; but I am sure he could not 
but approve it, though he told me he did not like over- 
scrupvhus ladies, and that my living in the house would 
punfy it. I could not laugh on such a subject, and I 
wonder he could. 

Tuesday. 

Till this odious business is over, and his guests gone, I 
feel that I cannot write. 

Monday. 

They háve been to a distance iu search of votes, and 
I did not see him for three days ! 

Wednesday. 

There was an assembly at ^ lasj night, which he 

opened with Lady Jane. It did not break up till day- 
break. So he slept at his own house ; nor did I see 
him all the day. 

Friday evenÍDg. 

Mrs Macinnon has been at the house, and broiíght me 
a provincial páper containing an account of the balí, and 
praising the beauty, dress, and dancing of Lady Jane 
L ' ■ and Miss Fortescue, the other young guest of 
Glencarron, mentioning also the graceful and dignified 
manner of Mr Falconer, and his attention to his noble 
and beautiful guests, and saying' what a fine and weU 
matched couple he and Lady Jane appeared as they 
stood together in the dance ! 

Not very agreeable all this to the feelings of a wifeunder 
my circumstances. I wonder Mrs Macinnon should 
bring me such stuíT to read. 

Saturday. 

Worse and worse ! He has been teased into giving a 
balí, and Lady Jane is to háve the management of it. 
This also is wormwood to me. He seemed very reluc- 
tant to telí me what was going forward ; I changed 
color ; and he eagerly added, " but there ends my per- 
secution, my guests will leave me the next day." " Thank 
Heaven," cried I, while my eyes fiUed with tears> but he 
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did not c/dde me ; he looked as if codscíous that my tears 
were excusable. This bafl is to be on Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

He came to us, as before, in the afteiDoon, and seem- 
ed very unwilling to leave me and the child, saying, as 
he bade me farewell, '^ Now, alas ! I must return to the 
beardess hilaril^ of those who are indiíTerent to me ! and 
oh ! vfhBt am i not leaving ? All that is dear to the heart 
of man !" 

I felt deeply the kindness of this speech. Still I am 
not able to satisfy myself that he did ri^ht in consenting 
to háve a balí so near the residence of his wife, a wife 
that could not, he knew, preside at it. I think it was not 
having sufficient consideration for my feelings. Yet this 
is very selfísh in me ; why should I wish him, for my saké, 
to forego " the pomp and circumstance" to which his 
situation entitles him ? Besides, I know that I am his wife, 
and that he considers me as such ; therefore what háve 
I to complain of ? But T see Mrs Macinnon does not ap- 
prove the balí, though she has consented to superintend the 
preparations. 

Monday. 

I am torn by a variety of contending emotions. Hě 
is so afřaid that his supper should not be quite the thing, 
that he cannot be easy unless / " condescend " (that was 
his term) to go to the house this evening and see how I 
approve the decorations for the table, which are come 
down from London, together with the iemporary room in 
which the company are to sup. " You háve, I know," 
said he, ^' such good tasie^ and were so accustomed to 
such things at Mrs Irwin's, that / should be satisfied if 
you were ; besides, I should be more likely to enjoy the 
entertainment if knew that those dear eyes had approved 
it, and those dear hands had completed the arrangements. 
Lady Jane boasts of her notability, and that no one can 
arrange the ornaments of a table so weU as she can ; but 
I distrust her ; for, instead of thinking how to supply the 
pláce of some biscuit fígures which were broken in the 
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journey, she did nothing but laugh over the comical ap- 
pearance which die mutilated beauties made, and utter 
conceit upon conceit." " That might be witty, but it was 
not wise," replied 1, (suppressing a sigh at thinking that 
he had great pleasure in recalling Lady Jane^^s lively say- 
ings,) " as, when an evil takés pláce, the first thougbt 
shouíd be how to re medy it ; I cannot mend biscuitjigures^ 
but 1 can, I suppose, telí you how to supply their pláce, 
and therefore I will corae to your house this evening, as 
a friend of Mrs Macinnon's, when your coinpany are en- 
gaged at cards." My voice faltered while I spoke ni špite 
of myself. He was conscious that it did so, and exclaim- 
ed, " Kind, generous girl ! superior to your sex's weak- 
ness !" But he over-rates me; I fear it was the wish to show 
my superiority in notability on this occasion to Lady Jane, 
a quality which he values in women, which led me to 
such prompt compliance. But, whatever were my mo- 
tives, I háve promised and I will perform. Mrs Macinnoa 
looks grave, and does not approve, I see ; but she will 
obey me, and at eight this evening she will come to con- 
vey the right/vJ mistress of Mr Falconer^s establishmenf 
in s.feigned character to his house ! ! ! Heigh-ho ! There 
is not the slightest coramunication between my servants 
and those of Mr Falconer, and the latter nevěr saw me, 
else, I dare not go, nor would he let me ; but oh ! the 
agony of knowing that to my own servants I appear in an 
equivocal point of view ! Ýet still I flatter myself that, 
as they see the respect with which Mr Falconer aod 
Mrs Macinnon treat me, they suspect the truth, and be- 
lieve that we are privately married. 

Monday eyening. 

I have been ! and as soon as I saw the many deficteficies 
ín the decorations, I resolved, if I sat up all night, to sup- 
ply them, and make the table as pretty as time would 
allow'. Perhaps there was pride in this, though I fancied 
it magnanimity, and tbought of Patient Grizzle and JPrí- 
or*s Emma and the mistress in the wood, but / am the 
mistress in the wood myself rather ; only, thank Heaven, 
Lady Jane is not the Emma of my Henry. Well, I have 
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no time to write ; I am going wiih Mrs Macinnon's and 
my raaiďs assistance, for I cannot execute all myself, to 
make various sorts of pretty tbbgs ; so farewell ! 

Tuesday moming. 

I was not in bed till day-break ! He was gone with 
his guests to a balí some miles off ; therefore I did not 
expect him and had all tlie leisure I wished. In the eve- 
ning I shall go again, to see that all is properly disposed. 
We háve raended lbe broken ornaments very successful- 
ly, but still without others the table would not háve look- 
ed fuU enough. The canvass room is very pretty and 
very expensive. Though Mr Falconer be a rich bachelor, 
I think it was indelicate in a young woman to insist on 
pulting a man to such an expense who was not her rela- 
tion ; and she wanted him, I find, to háve one of Gunter's 
men down to superintend. But I know I am rather a 
scrupulous person ; besides, this is a canvassing balí. I 
wonder whether Mr Elsedon bas any other pretensions 
for being a county meraber, but a large rent roli ! He 
has t€iste of a certain kind, if he built and omamented the 
house I inhabit ; but for what purpose did he do it ? 
Pshaw ! Why should I talk or think about him ? 

Tuesday evening. 

I have relieved my fuU heart by tears, and now 1 think 
that I can bear to detail all that has pa^ed. When 
evening came, I was seized wlth a strong desire to go to 
the house and see that my performances were properly 
arranged on the supper table, and that all Was as it should 
be. It was my husbanďs wish that I should be the 
secredy presiding deity ; therefore, though I had told Mrs 
Macinnon I should not come again, I could not be easy 
without, and on asking for her I was admitted. I had a 
pride and a pleasure in seeing the elegance of the enter- 
tainment ; but I found that I could iraprove the disposal 
of the ornaments, and add greatly to the effect of the 
lights ; therefore I persisted to stay and make alterations, 
in despite of the pertness of some of the attendants, one 
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of whom, to the iodignant horror of Mrs Macbnon, pusb- 
ed me away once, saying, " There, there, young womao, 
do not be so busy ; we knows what we are about !" I own 
diat 1 could šcarcely forbear saying, " Fellow ! do you 
know who I am?" " Young woman indeed, fellow !" cried 
Mrs M acinnon, " Young lady, if you please !" " Young 
lady I Why, is sbe coming to our balí, Mrs. — ? If sbe be, 
I beg her pardon ; but still she háve no business here /" 
My poor friend was sUenced, and so was I. Tbe naan 
himself wa&^soon reconciled torny interference, by seeing 
me remedy an accident whicb had happened to one of 
the pyramids of flowers and fruits ; and he blessed my 
" sweet pretty fingers" more warmly than I liked. While 
I was thus engaged, and with my veil thrown back, I 
heard laughing in the door-way, and turning round I saw 
two full-dressed ladies run into die room, while one of 
them spoke to some person behind her ; saying, '^ Nay, 
nay — ^you cannot prevent Lady Jane ; sbe says her 
character for notability will be quite lost if she does not 
inspect the tables." " O, I will excuse her !" was the 
reply in Mr Falconer's voice ; and before I could recol- 
lect myself suíficiendy to escape they were all three be- 
side me. I had however pulled down my veil, and Mrs 
Macinnon said, " This way, this way ; foUow me ; I wiU 
find your gloves afterwards." " I beg I may not disturb 
any one," cried Lady Jane courteously — " especially one 
who seemed so kindly employed." Mr Falconer now 
recovered the surpríse and confusion which the unexpect* 
ed sight of me had occasioned him, and said in a voice 
deepened by emotion, " This is a condescension and a 
kindness I could not háve dared to hope from you, madam, 
but I am deeply grateful for it, I assure you ; and I uo- 
derstand I am indebtéd to your taste and skill for most 
of those pretty things. Mrs Macinnon, your young frieod 
has doně even more than you said she could do." I trem- 
bled, bowed, and was silent. ^' La !" audibly whispered 
Miss Fortescue (the other young lady) " how polité and 
flatteríng he is ! J conclude this lady is the wife or daugb- 
ter of a voter — ^he ! Lady Jane now it is your turn." 
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Lady Jane seemed to think so too, for turning to me, and 
vainly trying to explore with her piercing dark eyes tlie 
intricate lolds of my veil, she exclaimed, " How obliged 
to you I ana ! for 1 shall háve all the credit of the taste 
and skill which Mr Falconer praises. And did you réally 
make all these beautiful baskets and other pretty things ?" 
" With assistance." " How clever ! Dear me, how I 
should like to learn to do the samé !" " La !" exclaimed 
Miss Fortescue, " what nonsense ! you know, Lady Jane, 
you can always buy such things as these." " No ; I děny 
it, Lucy ; one can buy much, but not such things as 
these ; one can purchase ingenuity^ but not toíe." " Ha, 
ha, ha !" cried Miss Fortescue, pretending to whisper 
again, " pray how many votes does the father of this dealer 
in taste carry ?" Mr Falconer now rather angrily told 
the ladies, that if they lingered here the company would 
be arrived before they reached the drawing-room. " No, 
no, Frederic, I will not go yet," cried Lady Jane; "I 
bavě not been round the table." Frederic ! she calledhim 
Frederic! ! and as she spoke she playfully threw he scarf 
round his neck, and gave hirti her gloves to hold. He 
looked foolish and confused, but let the scarf remain, 
while Miss Fortescue affectedly observed, " How submis- 
síve he is ! your ladyship will make something of him in 
time ; only lordly man nevěr submits but with a view to 
také his revenge and rule one day.^ What could she 
mean ? Lady Jane now took up a rose which had fallen 
out of a vaše, and coming up to Mr Falconer, insisted on 
putting it into his button-hole, declaríng that he should 
wear it all the evening. " You load, you oppress me with 
your favors," he replied, throwing offthe scarf; " come, 
you háve stayed here long enough surely." " No, indeed, 
Freddy ; I háve not yet rehearsed my part as mistress of 
flie feast ; I am to sit at the head of the table, you know ; 
see how well I shall become my honors !" (Freddy ! how 
free and familiar !) Here she seated herself and pretend- 
ed to be bowing to the guests, and to press them to eat 
tbis and that. With what a deep sigh I turned away, and 
not without secretly confessing that she looked a Jit wife 
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for Mr Falconer ; for she has beauty, grace, courteous 
manners, intelligence, and hígh rank. I shrunk. abashed 
and humbled from the comparison ; and felt that if be 
wished our marríage had nevěr taken pláce, and couid 
be annuUed, he wouid be excusable. 

At this moment a middle aged man, with a bold but 
fashionable look, made his appearance. " Dear papá, so 
you wished to see the tables too ; are they ndt pretty ?" 
" Beautiful !" cried he, taking up his glass : but it was to 
look at me ; I therefore tumed away. " Who is that?" 
said he in a low voice. " That ! oh the fairy whose 
genius did all this," replied Lady Jane — " name unknown 
— ask Falconer." " What a figuře ! what a hand and 
arm !" cried he ; " he ! Falconer ! who is this goddess 
that thus deigns for you ?" " It is a young friend of mine, 
sir," said Mrs Macinnon eagerly, " who, to oblige me, 
has been so good as to assist ; — come, my dear, it is tirae 
you were home," — and courtesying to Mr Falconer and 
the ladies, I took her offered arm and was leaving the 
room, when Mr Fortescue took up one of the gloves 
which I unfortunately dropped, and, seizing my band, 
entreated leave to draw it on — looking under my bon- 
net at the samé time ; but I rather haughtily drew back, 
and snatching my glove got out of tlie room, tbough he 
put his odiqus hand on my naked arm to detain me ! Oh, 
that moment of wounded feeling and indignant resent- 
ment ! Mrs Macinnon looked back, and she says Mr 
Falconer was pale as death, and seemed biting his lip 
with vexation ; while Miss Fortescue was tittering vio- 
lently, and Lady Jane asking what was the matter. I 
did not breathe corafortably till I found myself in my own 
garden ; there I sunk on a seat and gave way to a violent 
burst of tears. Having begged Mrs Macinnon to leave 
me and return to the house, for I wished to be alone, 
she obeyed, atld as she opened the gate a man rushed by 
her. It was my husband ; who could not, he said, be 
easy without seeing me after all that passed ! His sooth- 
ings, his thanks, and his tenderness, quieted my oppressed 
feelings wbile be stayed , but when he was gone, morti- 
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fication, a sort of vague jealousy, conscious abasement, 
and other painful wishes and regrets, retumed to over- 
whelm me. Shall I own to you that I was pleased to 
find that by dieir visit to me he was not ready to receive 
his company, and that Lady Jane was rather mortified ? 

Wednesday. 

My night was nearly tearful and a sleepless one. 
While he was doing the honors of his ball-roora, the flat- 
tered object of attention to the noble and the beautiful, /, 
his wife, the proper mistress of the revels — But I forbear. 

Wednesday evening. 

Mrs Macinnon tells me they are all gone ; so I shall 
háve my husband again. 

Thureday evening. 
What a delightful surprise ! My husband last night set 
oíF froňl his house in a post-chaise, unattended, and as if 
following his guests ; but after driving out for a mile or 
two he dismissed the chaise, and came hither to remain 
here concealed for the next fortnight at least ; in the 
meanwhile Mrs Macinnon wiH go to the house for his 
letters, as if to forward them. I nevěr thought that con- 
cealment and secrecy could háve been made so welcome 
to me ; particularly in this abode, which, till now, I háve 
beheld with distaste and aversion. But my husband 
vexes me by calling it the garden of Armida, and himself 
the fettered Rinaldo. I think this, under our circum- 
stances, a bad joke. 

Monday. 

I háve, I own, been too happy to write for many days, 
and too entirely engrossed with my husband and chiíd ! 
jEÍc, too, has been happy, quite happy ; and he chides 
me because he is sure, that I should be happier as his 
acknowledged wife, though we should dien be unable to 
five so eníirdy for eách other as we are now doing. He 
says, when known to be his wife, I shall no loinger be eay 
clusivdy his in all respects as I now am — that he must 
share my looks, my conversation, my smiles, withothers; 
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therefore he is.happier noto tban he can ever be again. 1 
háve. told hiin, tliat were only my parents andfamily ac- 
qnaÍQted with my reál situation, i could be happy Uving 
as we now do, and tbat I covet not the raere distinction 
of being his wife ; but I fear he does not believe me. 
Would I were of age ! (I shall be soon ;) for then he 
says we may be married in London without fear of dis- 
covery, and I shall be much easier in mind when the 
ceremony has been performed ; perhaps his own pride is 
as much an obstacle to disclosing our marriage as Lady 
Benlomen's. Yet no— I wrong hira: He seems to háve 
been both ílattered and provoked by Mr Fortescue's rap- 
tures about the veiled beauty — for beauty he was sure I 
was. How glad I am he did not see my face ! I sbould 
not like that he should recognise me, when he sees me 
as Mrs Falconer, But will he ever see me so ? Heaven 
knows ! 

Sunday. 

What shall I do? Lord Dalmany, to whose title and 
estates Mr Falconer is heir, is very ill, and begs to see 
him at his casde near Edinburgh ; and my husband asks 
me if I should not like to be leít at Glencarron while he 
goes forward. I cannot resolve. I should like to see 
Glencarron and my native hills again aiter so long an ab- 
sence. But then to be so near my parents and family, and 
not to be able to see them ! The pain would be greater 
than the pleasure. 

Sunday evening. 

IwiUgo — and every thing is arranged. As Mr Fal- 
coner is so well known on the road, we cannot travel to- 
gether ; so Mrs Macinnon, the child, and I, are to go in a 
post-chaise, and he in his carriage alone. His servant 
he sends forward by the coach, and on to Evan casde 
without stopping. I amio stop within a stage of Glen- 
carron, and sleep at the inn, while he proceeds thither 
with Mrs Macinnon, and stays one night ; when he is gone, 
I am to arrive there as a áck relation of the Macimions', 
and as the servants háve all been changed, I can be there 
unknown to any one ; nor shall I venture out till evening 
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or Dight ; but I shall breathe the air of my own country, 
and perhaps when every one is sleeping but myself, I 
ďiall ventore to gáze upon the dear cottage by the burn- 
side ! Yes, yes, it is right to go. I shall háve some happy 
moments. 

Saturday ni^t, Glencarron, July, 1S15. 

I am here ! and was welcomed by my worthy friends, 
as Mrs Falconer, and the Lady of Glencarron, in the 
very roóm that witnessed our espousals ! Would I had 
been so welcomed by Glencarron himself; but it was 
right, to avoid suspicion, that I should not arríve till he 
waai gone. 

Hiree o'c]ock in ťhe mommg. 

I prevailed on Mrs Macinnon to go with me just now 
to my beloved home; and when I leapt the paling, 
guess what my agony w:as to see my apartments shut up, 
and darkened, and evidently uninhcfhited. 

I then walked in front of the Qóttage, and saw a light 
in my father's room ! I was so ovércome, as recollections 
thronged upon my mind, and thai I had scarcely time to 
breathe a prayer for the dear sleepers within, when my 
companion forced mé away; they little thought tbeu: 
child was so near them ! Ttús is Sunday ; I unU disguise 
myself and listen under the window this evening, to hear 
dieir dear voices once more. 

Sunday night. 

It is well Macinnon was with me, or I should háve 
dropped down on the road ! With an old woman's bonnet 
and a plaid wrapped round me, I took Macinnon's arm, 
and repaired to the cottage window ; it was open ; and 1 
distinctly heard anď^aw my father ! My mother leaning on 
her arm, sat close behind him. How thin and pale he looks ! 
" Surely, surely I am not the unworthy cause," thought 
I, and I could hardly help sobbing aloud. But when ^le 
prayed, and prayed^ me, in terms which I cannot hear 
to repeat, — but they were in sorrow, not in anger, — ^I 
could with difikulty restrtín myself from rushing m, and 
falling at his feet. But when I heard the whole family 
tmite in singing the well remembered psalm to a tuně I 
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had myself composed, 1 could not help runnine to the 
caseinent to gáze upon eveiy dear face there ; Margaret, 
Bessie, Annie, all of them ! At that moment my motfaer 
raised ber head, and I saw her pale face, her tearfui and 
devated eye— elevated as if in prayer ! h was too much, 
a murmur of ungóvemable feeling escaped me; she 
started, looked at me, and, špite pf my resistance, Macin- 
non forced me away, and dragged me out of sight of the 
wíndow, nor would he let me relax my speed till he got 
me within the gate of Glencarron. It may be wrong,biit 
I cannot but hope the quick eye and ear of a mother re- 
cognised the sob, the hok of her child. However, I bavé 
promised Macinnon, tfaat even if I am bere another 
Saturday and Sunday, I will run no such risk agcdn. I 
háve no wish to break my word ; I háve seen them, I 
háve beard them once more, and the scene is ever 
present to me ! I am glad I came to Glencarron ; and I 
should wish to remain bere could I be bere with my hu»- 
band ; but as that is imposáble, I am content to go. 

Monday evezúng. 

What a paradise it is ! And bere, I trust, I shall one 
day live with him, who could even make a desert a par- 
adise to me ! I sit chiefly in the library ; I nevěr had the 
command of such a one before ; bow I enjoy it ! It 
leaves me neither time nor inclination for writing. 

Fiiday. 

I leave Glencarron tomorrow moming at six. In an 
hour my husband wiU be here ! and we are to spend 
some hours here together, as we tbink we can do so un« 
suspected. Lord Dalmany became senseless soon aiter 
he arrived, but may live months in ibis statě ; thereíbre 
he ťhought it unnecessaiy to stay, ashe has exceBent at- 
tendance. I shall be quite sorry to part with Mrs Mac- 
innon ; she is a good creature. 

Fríday eTening. 

He is not yet come. Mrs Macinnon has told me 
sometbing that has so gratified and afiected me ! I pass 
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bere I find for her niece, just recovered from a bad ly- 
ingin, and mj child is the pet of the family. Qrders 
were given that he should nevěr go beyond the premises, 
but lbe nursemaid chose to také him into the road today, 
and as Mrs M acinnon was stopping to speak to my mother 
and sisters, she sawthe nurse and child before her. The 
gírl instandy set off full speed, conscious of having doně 
wrong, but not dli my mother, struck with the beauty of 
the infant, begged to look at it. Mrs Macinnon now took 
it from the nurse, and put it into my mother's arms, say- 
ing it was her niece's ! " (Jod forgive the story," added 
the kind woman ; '^ but I thought you would be šo pleased 
to hear your mother had caressed your babě; but I 
thought I must háve sobbed downríght, wben your sis- 
ters vied with their mother and each oúier, who should 
kiss it and praise it most, as if they instinctively knew to 
whom it belonged ; while the litde fellow, though good- 
natured to all, only smiled and crowed when your mother 
held and tossed him. I thought," continued she, " that 
your sister Margaret looked at the child with a tearful 
eye, and with a look of suspicion." " What fine dark 
eyes !" said she, " I nevěr saw such before except in 
one person's head !" and then she kissed the dear boy so 
violently, and sighed so deeply." What dear and pre- 
cious recollections shall I carry away with me irom 
Glencarron ! 

Northamptonshire, Thursday, Ju]y,'1816. 

I am bere again ; but he is gone to London. The 
Prince Regent has a levee and the Queen a drawing- 
room this week, and he must attend both he. says, and 
afterwards he must go and see his London friends and 
associates. Heigh ho ! I am disappointed. I hoped to 
háve had such another fortnight with him as I had be- 
fore we went to Scotland ; but perhaps I was unreasona 
ble.' He expects to be a great deal with Lady Jane 

L and the Fortescues ; they are m his own cir- 

cle ; besides, he certainly likes Lady Jane very much. 
Mrs Macinnon says, she was one of die ladies whom his 
sister wished him to roarry ; no doubt, then, she is '^ the 
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more lovely cousin of Lady Caroline B.'* řfor she is her 
cousin) whom be mentíoned in a letter, and the very one 
he came to GlencarroD to avoid ; where his^e awaited 
him iu my shape ! Oh if he should repent our union^ 
now he has seeD so much of Lady tlane ! But why 
sbould I needlessiy torment myself ? 

Monday, Ist of August, 1815. 

I have been very ill ; but merely with dísorders of 
languor and of the nerveš, and I have not told bim of my 
indisposition. The trutb is, that my mind preys on me, 
and I belíeve is sapping the powers of life ! 

Tuesday^ 

I feel better, and he is coming ! He will be bere to- 
night ; now, perhaps, be will stay with me a litúe* 

Wednesday. 

No such tbing ! The assizes at are next week, 

and Lady Jane and the Fortescues are to be at bis house 
during that time ! He says he could not help it, they inr 
mted themsdves ; but he is not a man for any one to pre- 
sume to také libertíes with ; surely, if he had not encour- 
aged them, they dare not have doně it. Oh ! I am very 
unhappy; and I fear I am rather cross sometimes. ^I 
must keep a guard upon myself. 

Monday. 

Well ; tlil today, bowever, he has not leít me since he 
came. But now he is gone bome to receive his guests. 

Tuesday moroing. 

I saw he was displeased last night to find my eyes 
swelled with tears ; and when he lefi me just now be 
said, '' Remember, Madeline, that smiles have, generally 
speaking, always more charms for a husband than tears. 
Let me not find those eyes often as I ibund them last 
night." I promised to behave better ; but was forced to 
tum away to bide many a starting and disobedient tear. 

• 

Wednesday. 

He was at thé assembly last night, and is to attend the 
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ladies into court today. How shockbg it is to think that 
in a civilized society there sbould be balIs and plays at a 
time when so many of one's fellow creatures are to be 
tríed for life ; and domestic wo and disgrace are at tfaeir 
climax in many an unoffending and innocent &miiy ! I 
hope Mr FaJconer did noťdance; yet no doubt he did 
íf liady Jane wished it. 

• '^^ Thureday. 

How horrible ! there are eight prisoners condemned 
to death ! but the guilt of one of them is so doubtful, 
and, even if guilty, be is so excusable, that great exer- 
tions will be made to savé his life. 

lliuraday eve. 

I am SO pleased ! my husband has taken up his cause i 
and is gone off to Lord Sidmouth and the Regent ! the 
mother of this poor lad lives, I fínd, almost next dooř to 
me. I must go and see her. 

Friday moming. 

O the inconsistencies of human character ! Lady Jane 
L could go to a balí while her unhappy fellow crea- 
tures were trying for their lives ; yet she could feel for 
the agony oi the mother of one of them; and while I 
was sitting with the poor woman, she entered the cottage, 
with the tear of sympathy in her beautiftil eyes; she 
knew me again and courteously saluted me. I rose to 
give her the only chair, and took my leave, promising to 
come again. She looked as if she wished me to stay, 
and refiised my chair ; but I could not prevail on myself 
to remain. Yet I did rather wish to hear her speak to 
the poor woman of my dear, dear husbanďs kmdness. 

Monday night 

Wbat a sceňe I háve witnessed ! As I found that my 
company soothed the poor woman's anguish, I háve been 
with ber twice or thrice every day, and I was with her 
this aftemoon when Lady Jane came in and said she 
ťhought Mr Falconer might nowbe every hourexpected ! 

19* 
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A» beforé, I rosd and woiild háve gone entirely away^ 
bed I not been anxious to stay tiU he came. I therefore 
lingered at the dooř while Lady Jane talked to the 
agitated and trembling motber* At length I beard the 
sound of a carriage, and soon beheld a chaise and four 
driving towards me at full speed. I caught hold of the 
dooř to support myself ; for it was he! But my affectíng 
suspense was over thet^moment I saw him. His eyes 
were evidently lighted up with joy ! and ^vmg me a 
look of delighted recognition, he jumped out of the chaise^ 
exclaiming "Good news! He is pardoned! He wiB 
líve ! " " My son will live ! " screamed the poor woman. — 
I stayed to hear no more. — ^I dared not stay ! lest I should 
háve forgotten myself, and wept out my leelings on his 
neck ! My dooř was open, I rushed in, and enjoyed in- 
deed the luxury of tears. The wretched were made 
happy, and my husband had been the means ! The mo- 
ther's voice while uttering that scream of wild exuhation, 
will for ever ring in my ears. I wonder how Lady Jane 
behaved. I am sure she cried as well as myself ; but 
where was Miss Fortescue? That girl can háve no 
feeling. 

Tuesday moming. 

What a happy meeting was ours last night ! and how 
interesting the detail of his proceedings ! He even shed 
tears whUe descríbing the joy of tlie poor man. How 
affecting are a man's tears ! Those of women are as 
common as the dew drops ; they are little to be regarded ; 
but the tears of men are like the rare and costíy drops 
of attar of roses, and precious in proportion to their 
rarity. 

Yes Lady Jane did weep ; and he says she was very 
curíous to know who I was, for she found I had a heart, 
as well as taste ; and that he promised, when he wrote 
to Macinnon, to desire him to send an account óf my 
birth, parentage, and education. Oh ! these detestable 
subterfuges ! The necessity of them is wearing me away 
by inches. 
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Wednetdayi 

I did not expect this. He is going I find Id stay at 
the High Sheriff's; a gentleman to wfaom be pays a visit 
every year wben in England, aiter tbe assizes are civer. 
He was displeased at my distress at partíng with him, and 
said he would nevěr give up even to die woman he 
adored the fireedom of bis wiU, nor resign the power of 
going any where and every where as he cbose ; and wben 
I asked him bow long he should be gone, he said as long 
as his mclination prompted ; and be iooked so coldly 
and so proudly ! I did not think he could ever háve look* 
ed at me so. I struggied with my feelings while he 
stayed ; but wben he leít me ! j 

Tbunday. 

He is gone, and all my comfort is that Lady Jane is 
not to be there. 

Wednesday. 

Some agreeable persons háve joined the party, and 
tbey are going on a tour to Oxford, to Leamington, and 
Warwick ! A tour, and without me ! 

Tuesday. 

He will bavě been gone a fortnight tomorrow ! 

Thuraday. 

Hé is coming home for a few days, and then he is 
going to Mr Fortescue's on the Ist of September, to 
shoot. 

Surely he ibrgets that, now Mrs Macinnon is gone, I 
am quite alone. 

Friday. 

So 1 find be did not stay away so long for his own 
fleasure ; but to punish tne^ and teach me a lesson for 
the future ! It was man, lordly man, resenting my wish 
to control his aciions^ as he sáys ; therefore, though long- 
ing to be with me, heforced himself to stay away ! I see 
all men are alike ; but I did fiatter myself that my hus- 
band was superior to the trumpery hve of ruk. I wish 
this had not happened ! for it makes me fear my power 
over him is on the wane, and that be is ceasing to love 
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me. Association with other women has doně tbis. CHi! 
diat we faad nevěr leít the foot of Cheviot, or that /had 
nevěr left the cotts^e by the burnside ! ! 

Moxklay, September, 1815. 

He is come back ; but gone again today. If he were 
not to shoot, and do every thing as usual, he says the 
cause of the change would be suspected ; especially as 
Mr Fortescue is always joking about the veiled beauty 
with the fine arms and the lofty carriage ; but he means 
to pass a fortnight with me, and me ahne^ before October 
comes in ; then the hunting season begins as it were ; 
that is, the gentlemen of the hunt begin to assemble, and 
his house vnll be fuli. 

Sunday. 

My phild has been very ill, but is better. His father 
is retumed, and thinks him so altered ! 

Monday, October, 1815. 

My happiness with my husband is again at an end 
for fhe present ; but my child is now quite well. 

Sunday. 

The child has had a relapse ; besides, I háve been too 
restless to write ; always expecting him, and rarely see- 
ing him ! 

The Fortescues and Lady Jane are come again! 
Surely it is very indelicate in Lady Jane to come and 
stay at the house of a single man to whom the world has 
so often given ber. I saw a paragraph in the páper the 
other dayj saying Mr Falconer was soon to lead her 
to the altar. Oh ! how ill it made me ! but I had not 
courage to mention it to him. 

Tuesday. 

I was right. I am mre now that his love for me is 
eonáderabty diminished ; for nevěr since we were marri- 
ed háve I seen so litde of him. 

I find Lady Jane hunts. What a masculine and cruel 
amusement for a woman ! I am mortifíed to find Mr 
Falconer is so fond of it. 
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Satmday moming. 

When* he left me ibis morning at day-break, I could 
scarcely belp asking bim with tears when I ďiould see 
him agam ; but I fcrbore for fear be sbould re»efni it« 
He resent a proof of my love ? O yes, be would ; roe- 
tbinks he is strangely altered ; yet sometimes I tbiak he 
ís acting a part, and wishes to conceal from me my power 
over him. No, no ; we bavě been marríed qearly a year 
and a balf. Tbe boney-moon^ therefore has long been 
over, and I háve no tenger tbe charm of novehy. Still I 
háve beard that mystery bas its charms ! and my situation 
is certainly mffidently mysterious. How tantalizing are 
tbe sbort visits which he pays me ! His conversation ever 
instructive, varied, and delightful, I now nevěr enjoy ; nor 
mdeed do his guests ; for I fínd that they play cards tiH 
dawn, sometimes, and then he dares not come bither. 

Monday, Ist of November, 1815. 

Now I sball see still less of bim ! Tbe county member 
cannot live three days, and all tbe election tumult is be- 
ginning. He is not dead yet. Poor man ! with what in- 
dilference they seem to talk of tbe death of a fellow crea- 
ture ! a being with whom all is finished bere, and whose 
fate is soon to be determined and fixed forever ! 

Thursday. 

He is no more ; and the most violent opposition is be- 
gun. Tbe poUbg will begin almost immediately ; and M r 
Falconerwillrideintothetownatthe bead of his cousin^s 
tenantry. I sball see tbem pass from one of my windows, 
if possible ; but he is much afraid Mr Fortescue should see 
me. Macinnon bas arrived to assist, and brings me news 
from home. Margaret and her husband are still tbere. 
They were still rejoicing in Ronalďs safety and success 
when he came away. 

Friday. 

I saw the cavalcade ; no one looks so noble and so 
grand on horseback as my husband does. He looked 
back when he was passed, and our eyes met ; the ex- 
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pression of his brought tears Into mine ; it was a look of 
former times. Hark ! wbat shouts are those ? It was 
Lady Jane, and Mrs and Miss Fortescue in an open ba- 
rouche. The people wouid drag them into the town. The 
poli will be kept open many days. That is sad intelligence 
for me ; for I shall scarcely ever see tím all that tíme. 
Lady Jane I find is always now on horseback, riding with 
him after voters, and going up with them and him to tbe 
poU-booth. Is this femioine ? — Surely not ; but then she 
does it no doubt for Ms saké, and to be with Mm ; and aU 
men delight in incense to their t^oní^y-— especially in in- 
cense of this pvMic nature; and she is a beauty, a wi^ 
and an earPs daughter ! O Madeline ! bide thy diminished 
head ! Stiil he knew and might háve married her when 
he came to Glencarron and married me. It is veiy wrong 
to dwell on these ideas. I must add, that thou^ I shaU 
be of age tomorrow, he has nevěr once talked of our gobg 
to London to be married, as he ušed to do. 

Saturday ere. 

The election is over, and Mr Elsedon retumed. The 
riding takés pláce on Monday. I did not see him today ; 
no doubt he forgot it was my birthday. He would oot 
háve doně so two months ago. 

Sunday. 

He came to me as usual this aftemoon, and was so 
thoughtful that I asked him what was the matter. He 
said that Mr and Mrs Fortescue, who had been quarrel- 
ling for many yeárs, were now resolved to part, and 
that she would háve gone away today, but that be 
had entreated her to stay, as Lady Jane could not stay 
with any propriety without her; and he did not wish ber 
to go tifi after the election balí. " And why are they go- 
ing to part ř" " Because she has at length wom out 
Fortescue's patience by her dissatisfied, exacting temper, 
and endless jealousies. When he married her she was a 
plump blooming girl ; but she has pined and íretted her- 
self into a pale, raeagre, old*-looking, ugly woman, and 
he can bear it no longer. What a fool a woman must be 
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to do this ! I fear that / sbould háve parted from such a 
wífe long ago. The most beautiful eyes in the world would 
lose their charms for me if I often saw tbem dim with 
tears, espccially if those tears implied, ^ What abrute you 
are to make me weep !' No maa Ukes to be reproached ; 
that woman only knows her own interest who can smile 
upon her husband though her heart is breaking. If a 
man be not welcomed to his home by smiles, depend on 
it he wiU be tempted to seek a more attractive home. 
Whatever Fortescue now is, his wife has made him so ; nay, 
her jealousy flies at all game — ^from the humble sotArette 
to her tided mistress. Would you believe it, she is now 
jealous of Lady Jane ! Fortescue only took advantage of 
election license to salute Lady Jane, on hearing that her 
brother-in-law had gained the election, and his wife went 
into a fit !" (How I wished to ask him whether he took 
the samé advantage !) I could not but suspect that he 
said all this as a hint to me ; and I tried to smile while 
my heart was sad and heavy,- though not breaking yet. 
Poor Mrs Fortescue ! I pity her sincerely ! No doubt 
sheloves this man, and I do think Lady Jane's manner is 
ratherfree ; and I, as a wife myself, felt it so the other 
evening, when she would stick the rose in Mr Falconer's 
button-hole. He did not remember even today that yes- 
terday was my birthday, therefore-I did not remind him 
of it. 

Monday moming. 

I will s^e the show. I am not afraid of a crowd. Mr 
Falconer told me I had better not attempt it, as I had no 
one to protéct me ; but I need no protection. I Icnow 
a flight of church steps which they will pass. I will 
stand there, and go early to get a good pláce. 

Monday evening. 

Lady Jane and her party were in a balcony window 
which almost joined the church. I and my maid got ex- 
ceUent places. Mr Falconer did not see me ; therefore I 
could observe him unchecked. How his countenance 
lighted up when he saw Lady Jane, who almost tlirdw 
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faerself over the balcony, while she kissed her hand and 
shook ber handkercbief at him. He looked as if he could 
faave kissed her íd return ; and as if he forgot that I was in 
existence ! I saw nothing ; not even Atm, after I saw that 
look ; and I soon retumed home so ill, so wobegone ! 
What shall 1 do ? what will become of me ? The day 
after the election balí he is going into Norfolk to shoot, 
and Lady Jane goes to her aunťs ; but sbé retunvs with 

her aunt, to attend the play at the theatre at , be- 

spoken by the members. After so long a cessatíon of 
any thing like sociál intercourse between us, I did not 
think he would háve gone away on a shooiing party. 

Tuesday eyening. 

The balí is tonight ; so I cannot expect to see him ; 
and he goes away tomorrow ! This is he who once saidf 
at leasty he lived but in my presence ! 

Wednesday. 

He came to také leave of me ; but my eyes betrayed 
my feelings ; and I thought his manner was cold. I ďiall 
brood over it till he returns, and till I am thinner and 
paler than ever. He has wamed me I know^ but I fear I 
cannot také the waming. The papers called Lady Jane 
his ÍBiíňancée! Their manner to each other roust be very 
particuíar, or so much notice could not be taken of it. 
The play is next Monday se'nnight, and I do not expect 
him much before. 

Tuesday. 

I have been unwell — ^low and fev^rish ; but I know 
my illnesses all proceed from my mind. He is retumed ! 
What have I heard ? — Poor Macinnon went home sudden- 
ly on hearíng that his ^fe was ill of a fever, and he 
caught it and died ! I am quite overcome at this sad 
news, and so is Mr Falconer. 

Wednesday. 

How dreadíul ! his poor wife is also dead ; spared, 
however, the misery of surviving him ; I can wríte no 
more. 
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Thunday night 

I cannot sleep ; ťherefore, to write wOl be a reliéf to 
me. " So," said I to Mr Falconer today, "both the wit- 
nesses of our marriage are dead now !" " True," he 
repHed, and I thought coldly — ^^ the ordy witnesses ! — 
What a singulár circumstance !" He here sighed deeply, 
and feU into a long reverie, I too háve ever since been 
in a reverie myself. 

Sunday. 

I have not had the heart to write since Thursday. A 
hasty call from hira this momibg, to say he couid not 
come in the aiternoon as usual ; and I reckoned on his 
coining with such certainty; but I suppose he attended 
Lady Jane to church ; she arrived last night. Oh ! 
those poor dear Macinnons \ how grieved I ani for thera ! 
But were I happy I should regret them stiU more. 
Hark ! 1 hear mý angel boy crying ! He^ at lecLstj is all I 
wish him to be ; and he is indeed my comfort. 

Monday. 

I saw him ride past with Lady Jane ; I was at the 
window ; but he did not seem to remember even that he 
was passing my house, so engrossed was he with her, 
and riding with his band on her horse's neck while he 
looked up in her face ! the play is to night — I will go to 
it. I will sit in the pit; and, dressed like an old woman, 
and with a thick veil on, no one will notice me ; and if I 
go early I can get in I know. I must and mU see them 
together again, wliile he is unconscious of my presence. 
Sure am I, řrom his manner when he mentioned the 
death of the mďu mtnesses of our union, that he wished 
it dissolved, and felt that it was now possible^ were I will- 
ing that it shovld be so. I am willing. If he wishes it 
to be dissolved, so do L But I will také no rash steps. 
He has not even called today, though he scarcely saw me 
yesterday. 

Monday night, 

I should go distracted if I did not try to compose my- 
self by writing. — ^Well, 1 went to the theatre— was the 

20 
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first person in the house, and sat near what was, I found, 
to be his box, At length tbey came. The band struck 
up*^'<See the cooqueríng Hero conaes!" Heentered, 
kading Lady Jane, and both graceíuUy saluted the audí- 
«BCe in return for theír kmd clapping of bands aad tu* 
multuous huzzas. How brílliantly handsome, and bow 
hi^py tbey both looked! The play began; but tbey 
heeded it not ; for tbey were both absorbed in each other, 
It W9ís jealousy that blinded me, it was thefact; and when 
lbe play (of wbich tbey had not beard a word) was over, 
two gentlemen before me said, one to the other, ^' i nevěr 
«aw two persons more in love, did you?" "Nevěr. 
What a handsome couple tbey will be ! When are tbey 
to be married ?" " I do not know ; it seems there bas 
been an obsiade ; but that wiU soon be removed now." 
" What obstacle ?" " Some entanglement on tbe gentle- 
]naa's side.'' " I bear be is desperately fond of Lady 
Jane ; she was thrown from ber horše the otber day, and 
stunded^ and be was distracted till she recovered." I 
wonder my senses did not forsake me during all ttus; 
but despair gave me firmness. At this moment, just be- 
fore tbe curtain was to draw up for the farce, and as an 
actor had finished an appropriate song, a beautiiul cock- 
ade was thrown on the stage, and a voice called out ^^Jbr 
Mr Fcikoner;'" and the actor, taking it up, presented h 
to Mr Falconer, who was in the stage box. He rose 
and bowed, while the audience applauded ; then tuming 
to Lady Jane, and speaking to ber, she pinned the cocfc- 
ade on his coat ; on which he bowed his thanks to ber, 
and raised her band to his lips. The audience then 
shouted and eried, " Bravo ! bravo !" and some said 
" Ck)d bless you together !" I could endure no more ; 
but, forcing my way along the seats, I reached the dooř 
of the theatre, and ran home with a bursting brain and a 
breaking beart. But my resdlution is taken. I will see 
bim once more ; for no doubt he will call tomorrow, if it 
be for fdrm^s saké; but I suppose he will vmte to me his 
wisbes for dissolving our marriage. He nevěr, no never^ 
will háve the beart to speak it to me. 
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Tuetdty eyenii^{. 

He bas not been here at all today ! How very, very 
cniel ! Day^lreak — ^still he bas not been bere ! Well tben^ 
when next be comes be sbal] seek for me in vain. Tbat 
song of tbe poor Hindoo, wbicb you and be are so fond 
ofy bas been baunting me all day ! 

'* 'Tts thy win and I must leave thee. 
Oh ! tfaen, best belov^d fareweU !** 

litde did I ever tbink tbis song would be so applicable 
to my feelings ! Yes, I wtU dissolve tbe union mysdf be- 
fóre be requests me to do so. I will retům him the 
writing, tbat sufficient and only proq^now of our marriage ; 
(for I bavě been looking over bis letters, and be does 
not call me bis wife m any one of tbem ;) and I will en- 
close tbat and the ring m a piece of páper, and leave it 
on tbe table. 

Wednesday moming, 6 o*clock. 

I bavě doně so, and oniy writteu in the cover— "Thou 
art free !" " Thy poor Hinsoo ?" 

Now to pack up a small box with changes of ckktbes 
for myself and chďd. A London coach passes this dooř 
at seven. In Lcmdon I can bq concealed till I háve re- 
solvéd what to do. 

London, Thorsday, Nov. 1815. 

Here I am, aiter a safe and unimpeded joumey, a 
joumey without adventures ; though I travelled unprotect- 
ed in a stage coach ! But it is only in novels tbat ladies 
cannot travel safely without protection ; besides, my dar- 
ling cbild was my protection. I slept at the inn where the 
coach stopped, and the next day I took a háck and went 
in search of a lodging, and I háve found one up two pair 
of stairs in an open part of London, near Tottenham- 
Court-Road ; the rooms very clean, and the rent very 
moderate. I bavě also been so fortunate as to hire a 
Scotch maid, well recommended, to wait on my cbild, as 
I feel tbat I am not strcmg enough to do him justice. 
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You will think, by this capability of exertion, that I 
am tolerably reconciled to my fate ; but it is no such 
thing ; mine is merely the energy of despair, and 1 be- 
lieve my heart is hroken. Nor am I now satisfied with 
what I háve doně. I begin to doubt my right to make 
my son illegitimate, though I may possibly háve a right 
to dishonor myself ; but should I live to see him grow 
up to manhood, I will ťake care to convince him that he 
has not to blushfor his mother, and that I was a tvife, not 
a mistress ; and, should I die, I will leave him, as my 
most precious legacy, the story of my sorrows, and the 
solemn assurance of my innocence ! His father, if ever 
his heart be wrung with remorse and penitence, can at 
any time restore him to his rights. But I am pining after 
my parents and my kindred ! I am sure they will believe 
me when I telí them I am innocent ; though I canuot ex- 
péct them to approve my renunciation of my rights, 
and of the only proof of my marriage ; but they wíB 
allow me, I doubt not, to live in close retirement near 
them, and even perhaps in my own apartments once 
more ; and then, with them and my child, 1 shall be able 
\ to live awhile, even though I no longer live for Atm, 
and he lives for another ! I wish I knew what effect 
my enclosure had on him, and whether he, at the mo- 
ment, regretted me deeply and tenderly. He did not 
expect, 1 am sure, that I had so much Jirmness of 
character. Tomorrow I must go to the banker's; I 
háve a two years dividend to receive ; how rich I shall be ! 
It is received at Hammersley's in Pall-Mall. I cannot 
want money while,I am bere ; still, for fear of any extra- 
ordinary wants, I mean to make some drawings, and try 
to seli them. I wish to make a fund, in čase I live, for 
the education of my son. — ^If I live ! How wildly I talk í 
I know I cannot live ; but I will try, for his dear saké. 

Friday. 

I have written a few lineš to my parents, without any 
dáte, except that of the month and year ; they are to 
prepare them to pity and forgive me, and ultimately ta 
receive me. And now I am easier. 
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Friday night. 

I have received my dividend in the name of Made- 
line Munro ; nor did I excite any attenticm ; yet Mr 
Falconer was always so afraid of my going out| lest I 
should be noticed. Perhaps there was some danger of 
it once; but now '^pale, thin, wo-beeone !" the eye of 
pity might linger on me, but the eyeof admirationnet^er/ 

Saturday. 

My Scotch maid, Jeanie Forbes, grows in my favor 
every hour, and she dotes on the child. 1 have bougbt 
every thing necessary for drawing and painting, and I 
sbalí begin directly. I cannot read. I cannot fix my 
attention on any book but my bible; but then I weep 
over that, and make my eyes too weak for my necessary 
exertions. If I can but find out a shop that wiU engage 
to buy my drawbgs and pabtings, I shall be tolerably 
easy. Easy did I say ? No, no ; not easy ; but I aip 
most easy when I am wrítíng to you. Oh ! how terríUe 
is my agony during those hours when I am unable to 
write! Really I sometimes doubt my own sanity. 

Saturday night 

I cannot rest ! I feel that I have performed an action, 
of which I have neither strength of mind nor body to sup- 
port the consequences. Well, if I sink under them, I 
will, ere I die, request to see my — husband 1 was going 
to say, but I must now only call him JtL- FcJcaner. I 
know he will come to me then, even were he going to the 
cdtar with Lady Jane ; and she would bid him come ; for 
I do them both justice. 

Sunday. 

At church twice today — what comfort ! But how many 
tears mingied with my prayers ! Aye, tears of seif-up- 
braiding too ; for I fear that I have greatly erred, and 
acted with a selfish disregard of every thing but tlie sug- 
gestions of temper and jealousy. 

20* 
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JOURNAL PISOONUNUED. 

Madeline was little aware of the anguish of mind wbich 
her notě occasioned her anxious an4 affectionate parents. 
They had seen in the papew paragraphs concerning 'Mr 
Falconer's approaching raarriage with Lady Jane L— — , 
and their hearts died wíthin them, since they mad^ them 
for the first time doubt that Madeline was really marríed 
to him ; and yet her letter, just received, declared her 
innocence, while it spoke of her irguries ! Wbat were 
those injuries ? The Macinnons were both deád, who 
had been, as they suspected, the witnesses of a marríage 
between the laird and Madeline, and, perhaps, he had 
taken advantage of their death to discard her ! " Now 
then," thought Munro, " it is time to interfere ;" and he - 
thought so the more on being told by the new steward 
and his wife, — ^who did not like the Munros, because 
Annie had refused their son, and who, thérefore, wished 
to mortify them, — that tíie laird was certainly going to be 
marríed, and bring his lady to Glencarron ! This intel- 
ligence, which looked like truth as it came from such a 
quarter, irritated the feelings of the father to raadness, 
and he wrote all the painful particulars to Ronald ! But 
the letter was scareely gbne when he repented of what 
he had doně, and wrote a second letter to neutralize the 
effect of the first. I shall now retům to Madeline, who> 
after being two months in London, continued her joumal 
thus : — 

JOURNAL RESUMED. 

Monday, Jan. 1816. 

I have had no time to journalize. I háve been so busy 
drawing, when not confíned to my bed with languor and 
fever. I hire a páper every day, but I see nolhing more 
concerning him and Lady Jane. Yet how can I suppose 
he will marry, while he is ignorant of my fate ? No doubt 
he has caused inquiries to be made concerning me in my 
native village. Yes, yes, he is not inhuman ; and now I 
am lost to him, he thuiks of me with tender interest and 
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compassion aťleast. Perhapshe is. ftying to discoter.me ; 
oř he may resent my elopemejit, and, imputing it to my 
indi^rence, betroth hioiseir io pique to Lady Jane, and 
not trouble himself about me ; but then he cannot be in- 
difl^rent concerning his cbiU. 

Tuesday. 

I have been shopping ; how suspiclous London trades- 
people are ! I was forced to put my name and pláce of 
address on a ten-pound notě, or the shopman would not 
have taken it, and it was the oniy money that I had about 
me. I did not like to do it ; yet I thought that no one 
would trouble himself concerning Madeline Munro ; and 
as I had the notě from ti respectable shopkeeper, it is not 
likely the notě should be forged. 

My dear friend, I am very unhappy ! more so than I 
have yet been, for my conscience upbraids me every day 
more and more. I am now sure that I have been foUow- 
ing the dictates of temper and jealousy only, when I fanci- 
ed myself magnanimous and generous. I now doubt my 
right to leave Mr Falconer after I had bound myself to 
him by such ties ; and I am sure that, for the saké of her 
child and his rigliís, the mother should have endured with 
patience the sufferings of the wife. But it is too latě to 
feel and speak thus. Still I cannot help thinking ; and 
the more I think the more uneasy I am. Yes, yes, 
have violated the most sacred of duties ; if (as I have 
always considered myself to be) I am indeed a wife, it 
was my duty to bear with unrepining patience the injuries 
my husband inflicted on me. 

Oh ! how degraded I feel in my own eyes ! O that 
I could humble myself before him ! But if he should 
really wish to dissolve our marriage, and if he should be 
willing to také advantage of what I have doně, then I 
must submit with patience to the chastisement which I 
have deserved ; and when this poor broken heart has 
throbbed its last, I know he will do justice to my memory 
and to my unoffending child ; that thought has tranquil- 
lized me. 
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Wednesday, 12 o'clock. 

How shall I 6nd words to express my present feelings 1 
This morning early I was told that a gentlemaD begged 
to see me, and concluding it was the shopman from the 
person who had engaged to buy my drawings, I desired 
he might be shown up. He came, and 1 beheld — ^Mr 
Falconer. O my dear friend, how wrong, how cruel, 
how unjust I háve been ! He cease to love me ! He love 
Lady Jane ! I was mdeed blinded " by temper and 
jecdousy" Still he cannot but own, he says, that 
he saw my jealousy, and rather played on my feelings 
to punish my injtistice. That was not right in him; 
however, /ought not to háve gone away as I did ; but 
now he has found me, he forgives me, though he has 
suffered tortures ; and indeed he looks ill. Till now, he 
says, he was not aware of the extent, and the irresistihle 
force of his affection for me. He has been seeking me 
these two months ! He went to Haniraersley's immediate- 
]y on my elopement, and found I had received the 
full amount of my dividends the day before ; therefore 
there was no probability of my going thither c^ain for 
some time ; but at length chance befriended him. The 
notě on which I had written my name and address was 
paid into Hammersley's along widi other notes yesterday, 
before the bank shut up ; and this morning, while he 
was in the shop, the cashier cast his eye upon and handed 
it to Mr Falconer, whose inquiries he had heard when 
he was there before. O my dear friend, I am so happy ! 
no doubts — ^no fears ! O my wild foliy ! Lady Jane bas 
been engaged some months to a gendeman who must get 
forward at the bar before they can marry ; and as ihe 
relations on both sides disapprove the connexion, it is 
kept secret, and Lady Jane was not sorry that report 
gave her to Mr Falconer ; but he was in her confidence ; 
and, knowing she had influence with Lady Benlomen, 
he at last confíded to her the secret of our marriage, teU- 
ing her that I, whoin she so much admired the night of 
the balí, and in the poor woman's cottage, was his tvífej 
and conjuring her to plead my cause with his sister when- 
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ever he should disclose his marriage. Thence spmng 
their excessive intiraacy, and they were talking on this 
subject and engrossed by it diat night at the play, and 
when I saw them pass my window oil horseback. Oh ! 
what a wretch, and how urgust and seljish did my jealousy 
make me ! The reason he did not corae on the Monday 
was, that he kept his bed the whole day, being ill with a 
bilious head-ache. I really do not deserve to be as hap- 
py as I now am ! He is gone out on business, oř I could 
not háve written so much ; but let me proceed to telí you, 
before I pack up my jonmal, that, having sent for a hack- 
ney coach, he showed me a license, saying, " as you are 
such a slippery person, Madeline, I will nevěr trust you 
out of my sight again till I háve made you mine ac- 
cording to the laws of this country ; therefore the cler- 
gyraan of this parish shall immediately unitě us ! Come, 
come, no drawing back; if you do not comply, /shall 
be jealous, and fancy you háve a lover ! " Oh ! the joy 
I felt at hearing this ! The Scotch maid went with us, 
and in an EngUsh church, and at an English altar, we 
vowed etemal fidelity ! 

He says I am now a wife, and a slavě also, for nevěr 
till now did I vow obedience to him ; and nevěr y et háve 
obeyed him ; but he declares he will make me better be- 
haved now, for he knows I am too scrupulous not to act 
up stricdy to vows made at the altar. I wonder what is 
become of my broken heartedness. — Gone ! quite gone ! 
I háve thought it necessary to telí a little of my story to 
Jeanie. She understands what a Scotch marriage is^ 
and comprehends all I wish her to do ; but the necessity 
for secrecy she cannot understand ; however, she has 
swom to be secret. 

How candid, how generous he is ! He has been 
blaming himself so severely for trifling with my feelings ; 
and he has shown a letter from Major Cameron, of which 
I give you the foUowing extract. Dear, kind Major Cam- 
ercHi ! I wonder I could ever think him ill lc)oking ! You 
see the Major was In the secret of our tmion. Oh ! 
how unjust was I to suspect that my husband wished to 
dissolve it ! 
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" Out upon you, Falconer, for an ungrateilil fellow ! 
When you áre happy in the' pr^sses^on of a woman 
whom you adore, and who loves you to your hearťs con- 
tent, you are dissattsíied because she looks pale and sad, 
while you are flirting and going about with a beautifíil 
girl, and living in splendor and gaiety as a bachelor ; while 
she, your wife, is pining in solitude and mysterious seclu- 
sion ! I protest that, were she capable of being happy and 
sniirking under such circurostances, I should hale her ! 
She must be jealous, and she ought to be jealous, especial- 
ly as she has seen that fascinating cousin of mme, Lady 

Jane L-^ . And you to resent her jealousy ! which, after 

aU, you only suspect, as she has had greatness of mind not 
to own she is jealous ; you, who confess that when that old 
Lothario Fortescue put his hand on her arm you could 
scarcely help knockinghim down ! Let me telí you, that I 
bavě scarcely foipven Mrs Falconer for not tuming round 
and exclaiming, ^^Mr Falconer, acknowledge and protéct 
your wife!" How well the forbearing angel behaved 
on that oceasioD ! and yet you grudge her the poor priv-> 
ilege of weeping over her painful situation, and her reál 
and her fismcied injuries, in silence ! Hark ye, Falconer ! 
suppose that your v/\£e Were living as much with Lewis 
Maclean as you are with my fair relative, would you be 
quite as easy as you now are ? You say that she ougjbt 
to háve confidence in your love and honor. Yes ; and 
so ought you to háve in hers, and stil) more confidence 
in her príncij^es and her virtue. But, notwithstanding, 
I am very sure that you would forbid Maclean the bouse^ 
and be full as jealous as the poor Madeline can be. 

** And tlien, forsooth, she bas no right to expect that 
you should give up the society of your fríends on her 
account. No ; she has a ri^t, no doubt, to expect to 
monopolize generosity. She gave up her fitiends for you, 
and doomed herself for years to solitude and an equivo- 
cal reputation for your saké ; and it is really abominably 
impudent and unreasonable inher to expect aay sacrífices 
fixHQ you in řetum. But you are angry also because sbe 
is anxious to be your acknowledged wife ! and you fear 
that she did not love you for yourself alone; but that 
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ambition influenced her as much as love. Yet surely 
the love of reputation and of her own fainily, and impa- 
tience of solitude, are any one of theni sufficient motives 
for her wishing this disclosure ; but 1 believe she is so fond 
and so foolish, that, if yoii would but give up the world, 
and live with her as you did in Cheviot-dale, her tears 
would vanish, her bloom retům, and she would mumniur 
no longer at the concealment of the marriage. 

" Do you remeniber the sweet souPs look of horror, at 
Glencarron, when I, iu my silly joking way, talked of 
beating n)y wife ? Well ; špite of her aversion to such 
conjugal chastísement, I believe that, parodying those 
words of the tender Belvidera — 

' Oh ! stay with me and curse me !' 

she would exclaim, con amoret 

Ob ! stay with me and beai me ! 

And I dare say, that if you would leave off your feastíng, 
and dancing, and driving, and riding, with Lady Jane, she 
would willingly allow you to give her the bastinado. 

" In short, Falconer, the only part of the letter which 
I Hke is that in which you say that you mean to let the 
noble Jane into your secret, and why. Oh yes ! I am 
equally pleased with your just sorrow for having forgot- 
ten the dear creature's birth-day (her one-and-twentieth 
birth-dáy too,) and yoiir resolution to own your fault the 
next time you see her, and then také her to London, and 
to the aliar." 

My husband received tliís letter on the very day of my 
elopement ; and he declares it raised his self-upbraiding 
to such a height, by opening his eyes to the cruelty of bis 
conduct, that he could scarcely retain his senses. And 
thus does his friend reply to the distracted letter which he 
wrote to him in answer : 

" * Lost ! — gone ! — not to be found any where !' Oh ! 
my dear friend, I can chide no longer ! but, unless you 
soon write me word that she is discovered and restored 
to you, I shall ask for leave of absence, and hasten to 
assist you in the search. Dear, unhappy woman ! i can- 
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not bear to image to myself the sufierings which she must 
háve undergone before she took so rash a step. But, 
oh ! think how powerful the sophistry of the passions 
must be when it could obscure the perceptions of such a 
woman as this ! For, no doubt, when she was only fol- 
lowing the dictates of jealousy and passionate resentment, 
she fancied herself heroic ; and thought herself generous 
when she was only selfish, and Indulging her own feelings 
at the expense of yours. 1 shall be on the rack til] I hear 
from you again." 

It was indeed " the sophistry of the passions" which 
misled me. Kind, candid Major Cameron ! I reafly long 
to see him again. Now to lock up my journal. We are 
going one stage into the country tonight. Our destina- 
tion is Leicestershire. My husbanďs lease of the houses 
in Northamptonshire is expired ; and to the beautíful 
cottage I cannot bear to retům ; besides, he is going to 
hunt, and has invited company to his house. I am to 
reside at a cottage within three railes of him at present, 
as Lady Beulomen is in London ; but he bopes, when 
she has recovered her present relapse, he shall be able to 
disclose his marriage. I am become more indifferent to 
the disclosure since this Engfish marriage ; but stiU, for 
the saké of my beloved parents, I desire our union to be 
made public as soon as possibJe. - How I laraent that I 
wrote to them as I did ! but I will write again to say 
^^ cMis well agairij and I am happy !" 

Saturday moming, Leicestershire, Jan. 7, 1816. 

I feel quite a new creature now he is mine, and must 
be " till death us do part." No more jealousies now, 
He will 6nd me quite a different person. Lady Jane is 
gone to Ireland, or he says he would bring her to see me. 
My cotta8;e is very smcdl, and very retired ; but were it 
much worse I shonld admire it now, even though I must 
see so little of my beloved husband. I find w^ are near 

a pláce called , where many young men of ion 

and fortuně assemble to hunt every day duríng the sea- 
son, and play cards all night; and they bavě French 
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cooks, restaurateurs, baths, every thing that the luxuríous 
can want and the wealthy cao purchase ; and here they 
squander away théir money, and I think their time, dur- 
ing six months of the year. It grieves and mortifíes me 
tbat Mr Falconer should háve any communication wíth 
a set of men who waste instead of improving life, and who 
pass their days in selfish gratifícations, instead of becom- 
ing respectable husbands and iathers of famílies. But 
Mr Falconer belongs to the huitH^ However, he says his 
coonexion with them shall alvmys end there. I dare not 
telí him what a horror I háve of hunting, for he would be 
displeased at my cowardice. I dare not own to him the 
terror I feel lest any accident should happen to him ; 
bat as I fínd, that when the chase is over, he wHl always 
return past a road where I can see him, and ascertain 
his safety as soon as possible, near this road I shall always 
be stationed, seeing him, unaeen. 

Sunday. 

He is to spend all this day with me. Tomorrow he 
hunts. 

Monday evening. 

Thank heaven ! he is retumed safe. I met him on 
the road, or rather was at a stile which I koew that 
they would pass ; he saw me ; for I had, more in play 
than in eamest, told him I should be there ; of course 
he did not notice me ; his companions could not see 
me,-— it was nearly dark. •♦ 

* , Tuesday^ 

Not-out today ; and he was with me all the moming. 
He was gratifíed by my anxious impatience to see him 
returned safe. 1 shall be at the samé spot every day, if 
possible. 

Wednesday. 

He is out again today. 

Wednesday night. 

I met him again ; it was not dark today ; and one 
gentleman turned his head round and stared at me very 
unpleasantly. I must contrive in future to see without 
being seen ; but I must not be deterred írom going, as I 

21 
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feel my bealth and constitutioD so shattered, tbat I must 
shorten my own anxious suspense as mucb as 1 can. 

JOURNAL DISCONTINUED. 

MadeGne continued, during a month, to meet Mr Fal" 
coner as descríbed above, wben be returned firom buntmg, 
and during tbe last week sbe saw berself tbe object of 
undisguised admiration to tbe samé gentleman wbom sbe 
bad at fírst remarked, butwbo now kept bebind Mr Fal- 
coner, and, unobserved by bim, tried, by looks and 
gestures, to engage ber attention. Sbe also found tbat 
ber servants were interrogated conceming ber, and tbat 
wbenever sbe walked out, a man at distance dodged ber 
steps. Tbese circumstances distressed ber ; but, for 
fear of consequences, sbe dared not reveal tbem to her 
husband, and sbe ílattered berself tbat ber cold and 
haugbty demeanor would conWnce tbisofiendingadmirer 
tbat bis admiration was tbrown away upon ber. Sbe was, 
bowever, mistakeu. One evening wben Mr Falconer, 
and tbe rest of tbe bunt, were gone by, tbis gentleman 
rode up to ber, and, jumping from bis borse, declared his 
passion for ber in tbe most unequivocal manner. For tbe 
first time, tbat evening ber maid-servant was not witb her; 
and ber suitor seemed resolved not to be repulsed, but 
treated ber eoldness as mere prudery, telling ber that be 
kneW who.^she was, tbat sbe was Falconer's mistress, who 
was, be knew, very tired of ber, and ,was courting another 
woman, and tbat whatever Falconer allowed ber be would 
dovhU. Nevěr before had tbe ears and mind of Made- 
line been so insulted. Scarcely could sbe contain berself 
sufficiently to restram tbe indignation of a virtuous wife, 
and conceal ber reál situation; but, wben be attempt- 
ed to throw bis arm round ber waist, sbe sprung froro 
him witb a force tbat almost overset bim, and, flying 
down tbe road, had nearly reached ber bome before he 
overtook ber, though be rode after ber, so mucb had ter- 
ror winged her flight ; but be again assailed ber witb pro* 
testatioDs, till, screaming witballthe violenceofbysterícal 
afiěction, sbe fell against her own dooř, and Jeanie, on 
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opening it, received her nearly inseDsible mistress in her 
arms. Her persecutor now rode oS; and Madeline, 
unable to stand, or even to speak, was undressed and put 
to bed by her servant. At night Mr Falconer came and 
drew from her a reluctant confession that she had been 
frightened by a ruffian^ but who he was she díd not know, 
and what he was she toould not teU, though when he ask- 
ed if he was a gentleman in appearance, she was forced 
to answer, '^ Yes ;" and she saw that her husband becáme 
very thoughtful. Madeline, meanwhile, could not but 
reflect with great 1)itterness that any one was justified in 
supposing her his mistress, as he had a splendid estab- 

lishment at N , and that she was living in* a cottage 

near him, and visited by Aím, and by no one dse ; there- 
fore, whatever insults she might be exposed to, her situa- 
tion was the cause, and also the excuse of them. How 
then, thought she, can he who loves and respects his wife 
exposé her to a repetition of such an outrage as that 
which happened this evening! It was long before her 
nerveš recovered the shock, and whenever she slept she 
started fix>m her sleep in terror, lest IVIr Falconer should 
find out which of his companions had insulted her, and 
call him to account. When he left her in the moming 
she fell into a deep sleep, and on waking she found a notě 
on her pillow ; it was directed " To the lady of this 
house ;" and contained a declaration of love, and apolo- 
gies for the alarm he had occasioned the preceding eve- 
ning; again assuríng her, that as Mr Falconer meant to 
leave her^ she had better leave himňrst, and ofiering her 
carte blanche. It was only signed " T. L. ;" but her corres- 
pondent said his servant would caU for an answer. He 
did call; but there was no answer for him. In the aiter- 
noon Mr Falconer came again, being too anxious con- 
ceming Madeline's health and shattered frarae, to endure 
to be long away from her. While he was supporting 
ber aching head, Jeanie, with great indignation, entered 
the room with a letter m her band. " There," said she, 
"there is a letter for your lady ;^ this comes of your se- 
crecy doings. Here is a fellow dares to write love letters, 
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and make love to your wife, because he naturally 
enough thinks she can only be your miss !" Mr Fal- 
coner snatched the letter, which was not signed even with 

initials, but was dated from , and, luckily, he did 

not ktíow the hand ; but he fell into a deep reverie when 
he had perused it, which Madeline recalled with terror 
aiter he retumed bome. Here I shall resumé my Jour- 
nal. 

Madeline gave a minuté detail to her friend of all that 
I háve described above. But I sbal) begin with her de- 
scription of the consequences of T. L.'s insolent propoi- 
sals. 

Monday. 

I have scarcely yet recovered my surprise, my emotion, 
and my thankfulness. Tbis moming, when my beloved 
husband leít me, he became excessively agitated ; and, 
taking me by the hand, said, ^' 1 am now going, dearest 
of women, to do an act of justice, only too long delayed. 
Who the person is that has insulted your innocence, I 
know not ; nor do I wish to know ; /have been more to 
blame than Ae, by exposing your virtue to suspicwn. But 
the hour of indecision is past; and I will no ionger sacrí- 
fiče the respectability of such an admirable being, and 
wife, asyou are, even to the fear of injuring the health of 
my sister ; but Lady Benlomen is now so weQ, that nei- 
ther her life nor reasón can be injured by the surprise ; 
therefore, dearest Madeline, if your health permits, you 
shall preside at my table today as my acknowledged wife, 
and the disappointment and coniusion which your admirer 
will experience, shaQ be the only revenge on his pre- 
sumption which I will také or desire. Had I doně my 
duty by you, he could not have thus insulted you." 

1 shall leave you to imagine my joyful and overwhelm- 
ing sensations ! How sweet, how precious to me were the 
tears which fell from his eyes, as my cheek reclined 
against his ! while his lips bestowed the tenderest appel- 
lations upon me. He left me to write to Lady Benlo- 
men. 

So much has my mind always to do with my indispost- 
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tions, that now I was bappy, quite happy, happy to my 
hearťs content. I recovered so rapidly that by tbe time 
my husband came again I was ready dressed, and looking 
to his satisfaction. I found that he had assured Lady 
Benlomen, that I was his wife long before I left my 
fatber's roof, and that I nevěr even saw him alone till our 
vows were solemnly plighted in tbe presence of witnesses. 

I find that I had not dissolved tbe marríage by retum- 
ing tbe oniy proof of it which 1 possessed ; because, as 
soon as he recovered from his accident in Northumber- 
land, he sent a sealed-up document by poor Macinnon to 
Lewis Maclean, which he requested him to keep conceal- 
ed, and not to open till he desired him, or till he sbould 
be no more. Tbis document was an acknowledgment of 
our marriage, with tbe dáte and tbe names of tbe wit- 
nesses. He says that be had a pleasure in tbus ensuring 
to Maclean tbe great gratifícation of proving tbe unspotted 
innocence of tbe woman whom be had loved with such true 
and devoted affection. Ob ! bow I loved him for tbis gene- 
rous thougbt ! And, lest Maclean sbould die before Mr 
Falconer, he requested him by unU to leave tbe care of 
tbe packet immediately to some one else. See wbat pre- 
caution be had taken to strengthen a union which I fan- 
cied he wished to break. O mydear fríend ! bow wick- 
edly distrustful of Providence I bavě been ! but I hope 
that tbe voice of my contrítion, my penitence, and my 
tfaankfulness háve found acceptance. 

I am now going to remove to my husbanďs house and 
assume tbe govemment of bis family. Ob ! I am so 
happy ! and tomorrow he is to write to my father. 

N , Tuesday. 

Here I am ! and witbout a wish ungratified, except to 
know bow Lady Benlomen takés tbe discovery, and to re- 
ceive a letter from my parents. 

Tbe dinner went off to our bearťs content. When tbe 
gentlemen of tbe hunt, who were all invited to dinner, 
were assembled, Mr Falconer told them that be had an 
unexpected addition to tbe party to introduee to them, 

21* 
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námely his wife ; a lady to wbom he had had the happi* 
ness of beiog marríed néarly two years ; but that particu- 
lar reasons had obliged hini to keep his marriage secret, 
and that he was happy to také thís public opportunity of 
declaring his marriage, and presenúng me to his friends. 
He then led me in, attended by the wife and daugh- 
ter of the rector of the parish, to whom he had told 
our story, and shown proofs of both our marriages; and 
whose presence was necessary to sanction my appearance 
among so many gentlemen. It was long since 1 had felt 
so unembarrassed, so full of self-possession as I did on 
enteríng this room. The consciousness that every stain 
was now removed from my reputation, and that the ray»- 
tery and concealment which I had hated were annihilated 
forever, crimsoned over my pale cheek with something of 
its former bloom, lighted up my eyes with a briUianey now 
unusual to them, and made my husband once more bebold 
me with pride and approbation. '^ This is better tban I 
hoped for, dearest !" said he ; encouraging me still more 
by one of his kindest smiles ; and at that moment me- 
thoiight I could háve faced a sovereign on his throne I 
But I had nothing so formidable to encounter. The 

gentlemen of the hunt are men of high breeding, 

and . had I even been as timid as usual, tbeir manner 
would háve reassured me. Even my cbrrespondent of 
the preceding day behaved with great propriety, and 
would, if I had given him an opportunity, háve looked at 
me a volume of penitence and apolc^y. Still, as a gen- 
tleman I could not consider Aím, because he had told me 
falsehoods concerning Mr Falconer's infidelity ; for now, 
no longer blinded by the jealousy and alarm incident to 
my equivocal situation, I saw things as they really were ; 
and when my husband, on reading the letter which my 
warm-hearted maid brought, asked me if it was necessa- 
ry for him to disavow those accusations, I was able to 
assure him that I had even forgotten they were ever made. 
I was agreeably surprised to find that the discourse 
tumed so much less than I expected on the bunting of 
the morning, and I concluded it was out of compliaient 
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to US ladies. The conversation was on generál subjects, 
and kept up well by my busband and three or four of the 
gentlemen. Iventured to bear a part in it occasíonally, 
to convince the company that Mr Falconer had not mar- 
ried a fool ; but I soon recoUected that silence would pro- 
bably give them a higher idea of me ihan display ; and I 
rarely spoke except when my busband did me the honor 
of asking my opinion. My female companions were un- 
obtrusive gentlewomen, and nothing disturbed the harmo- 
ny and pleasure of the day ; till. my frame proved too 
weak for the exertions which my mind and heart had 
dictated, and I was obliged to leave the room. My bus- 
band conducted me, as if he would not omit the slightest 
opportunity of giving me consequence in the eyes of his 
friends, by the most respectful attention. 

" Madelíne ! Surely thy 4)roud heart is satísfíed now !" 
— ^My dear fríend, can you telí me what has become of 
my unhappiness ? 

Wednesday. 

By this time Lady Benlomen has received her letter. 
We can háve an answer toraorrow ; but we neither of us 
expect one. Today my busband has written to my dear, 
dear father, and I to my mother and sisters. It will be 
to me pleasure even unto pmVi. He is not gone out with 
the hounds today, because he thought me too unwell for 
him to leave me with comfort. We háve been driving 
over the grounds ; they are extensive ; but the trees are 
young and so are the shrubberíes ; and I fear I am sel6sb 
enou^ to hope that I shall see them embellished by a 
thick covering oisnow tomorrow. In which čase, adieu 
to hunting for the present. 

Tfaunday. 

We wereright; no letter from Lady Benlomen today; 
and we are both restless and uneasy. I see my husband 
fears that she is made ill by the communication. I fear 
so too. What an unusually long day this will seem to us ! 

Friday. 

The anxiously expected letter is arrived. Such a let- 
ter I It is as foUows : 
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" Mr Falconer, for I will not call you brother, you havA 
ušed roe shamefuíly, and I cannot forgive you ; but 1 xnust 

speak, not write my injuríes. 1 am setťmg off for N 

this moment ; so prepare to face your iU treated and ex- 
asperated sister, " Anna Benlomen." 

My heart died within me at sight of this letter, and my 
husbanďs sorrow for her supposed illness was now 
changed into anger and proud indignation ; while " Ty- 
rannical ! Unreasonable !" and pther epithets, proved 
how deeply he resented this expression of her feelings. 
" But, good heavens !" cried he, starting from his painful 
abstraction, " go and dress directly, Madeline ! She must 
be here very soon now ; you need not prepare a bed for 
her ; no doubt she wiU go away as soon as she has vent- 
ed her rage on me" (but a bed was prepared and a fire 
lighted already.) I felt my courage fail as I was tbus 
still more assured what sort of scene awaited me ; but 1 
resolved to remember tbat I was an innocent womao, 
and that I was Mr Falconer, her brother's wife. Some- 
times, indeed, I fancied that she did not mean to see sne 
at aU ; but Mr Falconer said, unless she chose to see me, 
he would not see her ; and that he would not go down to 
band her from her carriage. Nevěr did I see him look 
so determined and so haughty ; and his pride kept up 
mine. Still, when a carriage drove rapidly up to tfae 
dooř, and I heard Mr Falconer, seeing the liveries, ex- 
claim, " It is my sister !" I felt royself tum pale, and was 
forced to give myself courage by remembering I was a 
wife and raother — ^the mother of his heir, and that I hdd 
an important and distinguished pláce, therefore, íd socie- 
ty. Then taking the arm of my husband, I waited 
quietly, though tremblingly, the appearance of this for- 
midable woman. An eager rapid step was now heard 
on the stairs, and we both read in it the impatience of 
passion. Indignant contempt gave me instantly firmness 
and self-possession. The servant now threw open the 
dooř, and we tumed towards it prepared to meet the 
storm. Judge then of my feelings whén I beheid a be- 
nevolent and beaming countenance, with eyes fiUing with 
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tears, arms stretcbed out to receive me, and heard a 
sweet but falteríng voice exciaim, " My sister, my dear 
sister !" I beard no more ! My bead turned round — -I 
rusbed forward into tbe offered embrace, but fell fainting 
into ber arms. Ob ! tbe joy of my recovery ! tbe silence 
broken only by sob^, wbicb spoke tbe full afiections of 
tbe laborÍDg beart ; and tbink bow mine must bavě labor* 
ored witb new and unexpected emotions ; my bead re« 
posíng on tbe bosom of Lady Benlomen, tbat object of 
my terror and almost of my aversion. " How good you 
are 1" said I in a broken and faint voice. " Grood ! Non- 
sense; but I suppose you expected to find me a monster. 
/a monster ! and ob ! tbe agony of tbinking wbo repre* 
sented me as sucb !" My busband now attempted to clasp 
her in bis arms ; but she vebemently exclaimed, " Do 
not toucb me ! do not come near me, I will bavě none of 
your odious caresses." As sbe said tbis, ber bosom 
heaved convulsively, ber band loosened its hold of mine, 
and ber brotber received ber ere sbe fell, struggling witb 
tbe most violent bysterical aíFection. He immediately 
carried ber to tbe nearest bed, desiring me to ring for 
her servant, but not to come near ber myself, as tbe sigbt, 
he knew, would be a frigbtful one. I obeyed, for I was 
still too weak for furtber tríals. In less tban balf an bouř 
sbe recovered, and my busband said šhe insisted on see- 
ing me. I found ber sitting up, " Come bítber," said 
sbe, " my dear sister ! you will be my best medicine. 
It does me good to look at you, but I hatě tbe sigbt o( 
your busband ; be has doně bis duty by neither of us. 
Come bither ! wbile trying to be tbe stick to support tbis 
fair drooping liUy, I forgot I was little better tban a droop- 
ing yellow ÍUy myself; but I am better, my dear, and 
tbe more so for seeing tbat you are not afiraid of me." 
" Mréd of you !" cried I, tenderly kissing ber forebead. 
" Tbank you," said she, " tbat kiss has doně me a world 
of good." "Try what one of mine will do," cried my 
husband. " No, approach me at your peril." " Then 
I sbalí wisb your fit to return," replied he in a voice of 
deep emotion, ^' for I could kiss you then as often as I 
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liked." " And did you ?" " Let your own heart answer 
that quesťioD, Anna." " My own heart is a betrayer 
like you ! Come closer, sweet Madeline ! I think I can 
sleep here ;" aňd as I stood by her, she threw ber arm 
round me, leaned against me, and was asleep in a moment. 
" Ob ! dear and unexpected sight !'\wbispered Glencar- 
ron, " my sister sleeping on the bosom of my wife I" bis 
tears trickling as he spoke. 

Lady Benlomen did not sleep long; ber first question 
on waking was, " But wbere is your boy ? wbere is the 
little Glencarron ?" In a moment my husband put kim in 
ber arms. He was looking bis very best, bis dark eyes 
shining, and bis long eyelasbes curling over his íuU, 
sniooth cheeks, which were flushed even to the bue of 
vermilion by recent sleep. " Wbat a noble creature i" 
cried Lady Benlomen, examining bim from bead to foot. 
Wbat limbs ! wbat eyes ! Glencarron, I almost forgive 
you all your crimes against me and your wife, for giving 
me that boy." " Only almost forgive me ?" " Pray, 
pray forgive bim entirely," said L " Well, for your saké, 
I will, so bere také my band ;" and she allowed her 
brotber to print the long lingering kiss of reconciled af- 
fection upon ber fine but faded lip. '^ Now then," said 
my husband) ^' that we bavě mode it up^ as the phrase is, 
I must desire to know what my ofience bas been." 
*' Been ! Ob! your ofience is rank, it smeUs to beaven ! 
Why bavě I críspings of the nerveš, and why is the beat- 
ing of that dear creature's heart so powerfuUy accelerated? 
Glencarron, you bavě nearly destroyed us both, and then 
you ask what your oíFence is." " /destroy you both !" 
exclaimed he, folding us both to his heart, " What mean 
you ?" " Tlds I mean. I like neitlier my sister's looks 
nor my own, and you sbalí také us both to the south 
of France, for neither here nor in Scotland will eitber 
of US winter, I assure you." " Well, well, so be it ; but 
you háve not answered my question. In wbat man- 
ner bavě I offended oř killed you ?" " I cannot enter on 
the subject now, but depend on it, I will pour the fuU 
vial of vengeance on your devoted head tomorrow, Glen- 
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carron. But now botb your victims haďbetter go to bed 
'and ďeep, and, if you please, we will not dine till eight 
o^clock." This advice was too good not to be followed ; 
her servant showed her to her own rooin, and I retired to 
mine. My beloved husband read me to sleep,. and at 
eight o'clock, aiter some hoiirs refreshing slumber, we 
met with quíeted nerveš at the dinner table. As soon 
as dinner was over, and the servants withdrawn, we drew 
round the winter Gre, and with great solemnity of man- 
ner, Glencarron (for by no other name does his sister call 
him) deáred to be put on his trial, and know the nature 
of his oíFence. '^ Offence ! Waot of ingenuousness, the 
most ndschievous offence thai one human being can be 
guíky oftowards anotherJ*^ " But you would not let me 
be ingenuous ; you forbade me to speak on the subject 
nearest my heart." " Aye, because, by not having orig- 
inally been sincere with me, you exposed me to be 
nrgudieedy and thence my prohibition." " WeD, well, 
liady Benlomen, we háve both been in fault, and neither 
of US has a a right to blame the other severely ." " Grant- 
ed, Mr Falconer ; and now to my story^; I shall begin 
at the end, though I am Scotch, not Irish. 

" When I received your letter, by good luck Major 
Cameron was with me ; I read, I sickened, was enraged 
and firantic ! *^ Read that letter," said I as soon as I 
could speak. He did read it, and cooDy replied, " And 
is t/ds aU?" '^ AU ! Is it not enough to craze me, to ttiink 
that my brother has not only married beneath him, but has 
married a creature whom I can nevěr associale with ; a 
vulgar, fat, short, pert, hold, staring, black-eyed, prating, 
leering village flirt ? " Aye you may well look, Mrs Fal- 
coner, at such a description of yourself." " In the 
name of all that is wonderful," cried Glencarron, " who 
could — " " There, be quiet, let me go on. ^ If Glen- 
carron had so married," replied the major, * your anger 
might be reasonable ; but as he happens to háve mar- 
ried a creature whomeven you will be proud to associate 
with, one who is tall, not short ; slender, not fat ; lady- 
like, not vulgar ; silent, not prating ; modest, not bold ; 
downcast-eyed, not leering ; blue-eyed, not black-eyed ; 
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and who, so far from beiag the village jiirt^ is much 
more Kke the village saint^ I really cannot imderstand the 
sense or propriety of your ladyship's resentment.' ' Are 
you serious,' cried I, * Major Cameron, or is this one of 

5our jokes ?' ' As I hope for mercy I am ; I hnown Miss 
f adeline Munro, and I swear to you that her person, her 
mind, her manners, and her accomplishments would do 
honor to a ducal coronet?' " "Generous, discriminating 
Cameron !" cried Glencarron. 

" I then," continued Lady Benlomen, " told him the 
foUowing story, to justify myself and the epilhets which I 
had ušed : 

f " When you had joined the armies, Glencarron, to get 
rid, as I suspected, of your love-fit, I sent my agent, Mr 
Lumlie, down to Scodand, to see what sort of a ^1 it 
was who had, I was told, so completely fascinated you, 
that you had serious thoughts of marrying her ; resolving, 
if she had appeared worthy of you, to demand your con- 
fidence, and approve, if I could not prevent your choice. 
Well, Lumlie went to Glencarron, and at kirk he saw the 
younger daughter of Mr Munro, who was, he was told, 
the village beauty and the avowed favorite of the Icdrd. 
The truth of this was confírmed to him after service, for 
it seems this girl was at the kirk with only a younger Bro- 
ther and sister that day, and able, therefore, to indulge 
her vulgar animal spirits to the utmost ; she saw Lumlie 
was a stranger, and her fine black ey es played off their 
artillery on him ; while she sung so loud as to be heard 
all over the' building. She then coquetted with a man 
called Dobbs, I think, and, as she was talking, and laugh- 
ing, and leering at the church dooř, agrave old woman said 
to her, ' Aye, my dear, it is easy to see neither ihy fa- 
ther nor the laird is bere today, for they keep thee in 
better order, thou art afraid of diem, lassie.' ' The Imrd 
indeed ! I afraid of the laird ! He is more afraid of 
me, and I keep him in order; don't I, Mr Dobbs ? but 
come along, I do not mind what the folks say/ Such 
was the conversation which I repeated to Major Cameron, 
and which my lenacious memoiy could not forget. It 
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was ťhat of my supposed sist&r^n4aw ! The style of 
beauty, too, was almost equally oíFensive, aad I couid 
only believe that my brother, whom I looked uppn as the 
noblest of his kínd, an intellectual being, a being superior 
to low and grovelling inclinations, had conceived a merely ' 
personál liking to a merely animal beauty, and was going 
to sacrifice my happiness and his own respectability to 
the indulgence of a degrading inclination, for Lumlie's 
account was, I well knew, to be depended upon ; as he 
was himself a gentleman, and a judge of manners and of 
women. However, on reflection, 1 did you justice in 
one respect, Glencarron ; I was not much afraid of your 
marrying such a woman.^^ " No indeeď, Lady Benlo- 
men." " But I concluded she would be your mistress, 
and that if she bore you children, yog would uUimaíély 
raarry her. It was soon aíter hinted to me that you had 
a mistress with you when you were abroad, during my 
stay at Nice ; and that made me so cold and caprícious 
when you were with me. I could not bear to think the 
brother whom I adored was living in a disgraceful and un- 
lawful connexion ; but though I nevěr sent for you^ with- 
out intending to conjure you to give up your fraíl com- 
panion, I always shrunk from the pain and difficuhy of 
starting such a subject; and when I fancied that you 
were going to name it to me, I forbade you to go on, 
fearing that you should tell me you had a cMld^ and intended 
to marry its mother. But aíter this 1 heaxd that you were 

at last paymg court to Lady Jane L , and all my 

fears vanished; nay, your fancied mistress became an 
object of pity and interest to me, and I was anxious to 
know what would become of her. Such was the statě of 
things when I received your letter; but when Major 
Cameron convinced me that Lumlie had seen Bessie, not 
Madelme Munro, and that my sister was ^ all the eye de- 
sires, or the heart can wish for, in woman,^ I felt angry 
beyond measure at your aversion to impart to me your 
marriage with such a being." " But how could I ?" — 
** Nay, nay, yoú ought to háve known me better, Mr Fal- 
coner. Great as is my own pride of birth, and my respect 
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for it lil others, I honor virtue and takiH wherever I see 
ihem ; and when presented to nae in such a formas tfaat 
before me, I sbould bavě been proud to claim alliance 
vňih them, »id embrace them as I do now,'^ Here she 
clasped me once more to her heart ; but Glencarron was 
oot satísfied till he had made ber acknowledge tbat her 
philippics agaiQst unequal mairiages, ber eagemess to * 
prevail on him always to marry ladies of rank, and the 
sbrangeness of her manner, ti^ether with the alarming 
State of her health and nerveš, were a^fficient exouse 
for his concealing, fírst the seríousness of his attachment 
when he went abroad, and bis marriage on his retům to 
Scotland. O what a deligbtful evening did we pass! 
thougb I wasy I own, mortified to bear such a description 
"of poor Bessie, and to feel tbat it was not much exagge- 
rated. O tbat Mr Lumlie sbould happen to bavě come 
to the kirk on tbat daý only ! 

Satmday. 

A letter frona my dear father, full of kve and forgive- 
ness, thougb containing some just reproofs ; but tben he 
also blames bimself for not bavmg forced bis way to Glen- 
carron when he found I was gone, to háve demanded 
tbat he sbould declare his marriage instantly, if married 
we were. " Why I did not tbus act," he says, " I koow 
not ; but I fear tbat I meanly shrunk from a dread of 
meeting my fate, a dread of leambg tbat my cfaild was 
guilty ! and, tberefore, I preferred remaining in a statě of 
suspense ; tbus, for the second time in my 2f^, I distrust* 
ed tbat Providence which was watching over thee, Mad- 
eline, all the time, I trust, for thy good ! " 

My mother writes to me also, and says she was sure 
^ she saw and heard me at tíie mTubya^ and it made her 
8uper9íitiau8 about me, for she thought she had seen my 
ímmih, and tbat Margaret, thougb úie told no one, was 
certain the 'child stie saw was mine, the eýes were so 
fike Glencarroo's ; besides, she observed the eraotion of 
poor Mrs Macinnon. She finishes with hoping to be 
a&owed to see me soan^ and regrets tbat my friends the 
MacinnoDs are not alive to see this day. Ronald, die 
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trusts, is áfaready emfaaiked fiur En^and, as heis in searcfa 
of the hird, woo has, he condades, acted unworthily by 
me, as his fatber wrote wcNrd that I had left him. Glen- 
carroD read bodi the letters aloud to his sister. She was 
coDsiderably afl^ted ; bot I thou^ she bít her lip, and 
that a cloud came over her bow, at my mother^s boping 
to be aDowed to aee «e jooii, and she did not say, as I 
boped she would háve doně, " to be sure, you will také 
your wife to dencarron directly !" fer oh ! these letters 
háve given me such yeamingM towards my parents and 
my bome, that I nevěr, nevěr can be easy now till I see 
diem again ! Ronald too ! how I diaO rcpoice to see him, 
and msdke him a witness, — not of the misery which he 
imagines, but of the happiness which exísts ! 

Sonday. 

We háve made our appearance at church both mon> 
ing and evening. What deep and hearďelt thanks had I to 
ofler ! Nor could I omit to pray that I might be enabled 
to quit life with perfect resignation at this period of un- 
expected happbess, should I be called upon to do so; 
and perhaps 1 sbalí be ; for a senes of corroding cir- 
cumstances háve now for years been worldng at my 
health to destroy it* 

Wednesday. 

More agitation ! Lord Dahnany is dead, and we are 
all going to Scotland direcdy. — ^Yes, to Scoďand What 
joy to see . dear Glencarron again, and my dear, dear 
ňiDify ! The very idea has made me well. If my 
husband is not going to stay long at Evan Castle, I shall 
remain at Glencarron while he and his sister go forward, 
and see them all every day } then, when he comes báck 
to me, I sbalí háve no wish ungratified in the world, ex- 
cept to see Ronald. Lady Benlomen is a noble, admira- 
ble woman, and I certainly esteem and admire her, and 
bve her also ; but she cannot make one of my circle of 
domestic hapfHness, for I ara sure she nevěr would like 
to assoeiate wiťh those whom I bve best, next to my 
husband ; and I see she has such an 9scendency over 
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her brother, that were sbe to live with us, they would be 
excluded in a great measure from ťhe house. 

■ 

** Tuesday ni^ht. 

What a blank ! What a paioful disappomtment ! We 
are to stay at Evan Castle for months, and 1 can only 
stop a day and night at Glencarron. 

Evan Casde is a fine pláce, they tell me. But, alas ! 
it is not Glencarron. I wish Glencarron would but talk 
to me of my parents, and say he sfaall be glad to see 
them. Glencarron ! Dear me, I forget his rank, — ^Lord 
Dalmany I mean. Lady Benlomen is verv fond of caD- 
ing my darling babě the young Lord, or Lord Unedak. 
The first time she called me " Vountess^^ 1 burst into tears. 

Monday. 

I mustpackupmy joumal. The carriages are order- 
ed. Littíe did I ever imagme that my heart would be 
sick unto death when I was going to behold Glencarron 
as its avowed mistress, and once more be folded in the 
arms of my parents. But I shall háve to leave them 
again dh-ecdy ; and I fear now we shall nevěr, nérer hve 
at Glencarron. 

Lady Benlomen has clothed my child in plaid from 
top to toe, and put on it a Scotch bonnet and feather. 
I own he does look beautiňil in it. We could not go till 
today ; we were forced to wait for our mouming. 

Taesday night, Febraaiy, 1816, Glencanon. '% 

We arrived bere only last night, having lain by on the 
Sunday. My husband, to please his sister, ordered a 
travelling coach down from London, belonging to the 
latě Lord Dalmany, and her carriage followed, with the 
servants. The child went with us. What statě we travel- 
led in ! Yet I can truly say that I felt no conscious elatíoD 
of spirit at my elevation. One thougfat, one apprehen- 
sion, that my rank would in fiiture separate me more 
than ever from the beloved inhabitants of the cottage by 
the burnside, annihilated all remembrance of my graa- 
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deur. I believe Lord Dalmany saw what was passing in 
my heart ; for he said, not reproachfidly, but tenderijr, 
*^ Here is a creature to make a Cóuntess of ; she seems 
more depressed and lowly-minded thaĎ ever, srnce the 
coronet fell on her brow. Is it not so, my own Mad- 
eline ?" I could not speak ; but the names of my parents 
and íny sisters were on my lips* 

During the Sunday, as we were sitting together at the 
inn, the foUowing conversation took place between me 
and Lady Benlomén ; — '^ 1 hope we shall not stay long 
af Evan Castle." " Is it possible, sister, that you do not 
know Lord Dalmany will aiways reside there m future ?" 
Reside there ! O no ! — it cannot be ! My whole heart 
is set on fiving at Glencarron ; for that is near — " " Near 
whatf Lady Dalmany ?'' " My own famSyJ^ '^ I do not 
suppose that that circumstance wouíd make my brother 
give up the intentions and views of years ; but you know 
your own influence over him best. It must be great 
indeed, if you can induce him to live at, Olencarronf 
when a noble residence, worthy his noble rank, awaits 
him." 

CHi ! the angtiish of seeing all the deareft hopes of my 
heart in one moment overthrown ! for I could not but 
suspect that its vicinity to the abode of my parents would 
in future píevent Lord Dalmany from living at Glencar- 
ron, and all my beloved faťher had predicted of unhap- 
piness in a union with a man so much my superior m 
rank, was, I saw, on the verge of fulfilment. Shall I 
own to you, that as I laid my hand on my heart to stiU 
its tumultuous beatíngs, I felt canfarted to think it would 
soon, and the sooner for what I had just heard, beat itself 
to rest for ever ? However, if, during what remains to 
me of life, I am not to be allowed free intercourse with 
my family, I had better be at Dalmany — ^better be at a 
distance from thero. 

Ckmtrary to my expectations. Lord Dalmany chose to 
drive through the village, and past the cottage ! It was 
nearly dark ; but I saw the well-reroerabered faces watch* 
ing at the dooř. My husband instantly pulled the string, 

22* 
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and juminng out put me himself into their out-stretched 
arms ! I know not how I got-into the house ; but tbere I 
was. " We shall see you all tomorrow," cried Dalmany ; 
" come early ; quite early ; we must part now." I tore 
myself away ; tore my sleeping babě from the arms of 
his admiríng grandfather, and we drove off. I found by 
the tone of Lady Benlomen's voice that she was deeply 
affecttd ; but she did not speak ; she only sat in thou^t- 
ful silence the remainder of the way» 

The poor Macinnons ! Dalmany, as well as myself, 
was quite overpowered when he alighted aiid missed the 
affectionate greetines of those dear and faithful servanta. 
Today he is full of plans for a little monument to their 
memory. How I love him for this ! Love him for tbis ! 
When do I ever cease to love him for one moment ? The 
beloved cottagers came while we were at breakfast, and 
I begged they might be shown into my dressing-room. 
^^ I will show them thither myself," said Dalmany. How 
kind ! ^^ Is your father altered, my love ?" asked Lady 
Benlomen ; " I remember him in his blue bonnet, and 
he was then the finest looking creature that I ever saw !" 
I was choked with pleasant emotion, and could not at first 
answer her. My husband now returned, and 1 hurried 
to my dressing room. 

Wednesday. 

Meetings under such circumstances, and overflowbgs 
of hearts Uke these, cannot be described. We all dined 
together, and Lady Benlomen was very, very kind. 
Luckily, as Dobbs was absent, Begsie was here without 
her husband, and with her child y and my sister (Lady 
B. I raean) could scai-cely believe that in the delicate, 
pale, quietwoman, evidently engrossedby her néw duties, 
she beheld the village flirt described by Lumlie. " I am 
quite ashamed of a certain description which I gave," said 
she, taking me aside ; and she fondled the baby, and 
paid her, as well as the rest of my beloved guests, great* 
attention. How sur přišed and how pleased they were ! 
Hark ! I hear their dear voices agam ! They are come 
to také leave of me í 
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I ťhink Lady Benlomen, spíte of her kindnessi is not 
sony tbat she will not dine again today with a guest who 
driniks ale and wbiskey in preference to French wines. 
But this is ungrateful; she certainly behaved admira* 
bly. 

Just setting off! They are gone, and the litde energy 
I felt seems vanished wiťh them. When shall we meet 
again? and under what circumstances? 

Etsud Castle, Taesday Ifarch. 

This is a magnificent place ; but I nevěr can like it 
as well as Glencarron. 1 am very unwell ; but they do 
not see it ; and I do not like to make my beloved lord 
anxious by opening his eyes to my reál situation. But I 
háve not yet thanked you for the precious letters from 
you which my father gave me. You must háve wonder- 
ed at my silence ; but all will be explained when you 
get my joumal, which I now cannot hesitate to send ; 
and your iriend shall háve it whenever he sends for it. 
I háve written to him to say so. I had also letters fřom 
Mr and Mrs Everland. 

I háve been reading over my joumal, previously to its 
departure, and I háve been strongly tempted to erase 
some parts of it, which will, I know, exposé me to your 
just censure. But I háve resisted the temptation, as I 
promised to send you a faithful transcript oi my heart, 
with all its feelings and frailties. 

T know you will be particidarly displeased with my 
sadrical description of poor Dobbs, as all satiře of that 
sort is oflfensive to you ; but then do, dear friend, con- 
sider the provocation ; and remember also, that I was 
more severe on what he pretended to be, than what he 
was. Besides, I had always been brought up in such a 
faigh respectfor that.class of men called London Citizens, 
that I was provoked to see them disgraced, as I thought, 
in the person of Dobbs. 

1 shall not apologize for unveiling to you all my 
anxieties, and all my foolish jealousies ; they belong to 
the passion of love, and it was only natural fór me to 
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feel. But I reallf think that my yielding as I did to thaC 

terrible passion, without a »ngle struggie, requires an 

apology, though I ám unable to offer one ; and bad Ifallen 

a victim to an unrequited attachmeDt, 1 sboiild bavě de* 

served my fate ; for like a weak, romantic girl, I seemed 

to court tbe danger wbicb I could not but foresee, and 

forgot that Passion can nevěr become ungoveroable and 

fataly except where Prudence bas heen allowed to slum^^ 

ber at ber post. 

Now tbat my marríage is avowed, I can bear to advert 

to tbe misery wbicb tbe long concealment of it occasion- 

ed rae ; but tbis I could not do even to you before, as 

tbe secrecy and tbe disgrace attending our sítuation prey- 

ed incessantiy on my quiet and my bealtb, and háve, I 

fear, fatally undermined my constitution« O my dear 

kind friend ! wben you read tbis sentence^ I know tbat 

you will not be inclined to blame your poor pupil severely, 

but will only too deeply feel that tbe faultbrougbt its puiř- 

isbmeňt along with it.^ 

Thuraday. 

Lord Dalmany bas receíved a letter from iny iatherj 
tbe contents of wbicb be cbooses to conceal from me. 
He pretends to laugb, and say it is a secret ; but I am 
sure bis laugb is forced, and tbat tbe letter bas made hun 
uneasy. 

Tbis is tbe first page of a new joumal ; tbe other is 
sent oíTto your friend by a safe conveyance; *11iis is a 
bad beginning of the new one. 

FridajT. 

Wben will my anxieties cease ? T háve had a letter 
from my motber, written in tbe belief that I saw tbe one 
to Dalmany, and ithas told me so much tbat he bas been 
forced to telí me all. 

I find tbat my father wrote to Ronald immediately od 
receipt of my rasb notě from London, and told him I bad 
left Mr Falconer. 'By return of post Ronald sud he 

* JVote by the Editor, — Throughoot her joumal, Madeline has blam- 
edherself sojusúy, and commented so satísfactoiily on her owncon- 
duct, that I háve had no occasion to. animadvert upon it myself. 
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should come over to England as sopn as he couid get 
leave of absence, to demand satisfaction for my injuries ; 
and my fatber therefore wrote to forbid him to come if 
he came with such intention. A month afterwards he 
obtained leave of absence ; but as soon as he did obtain it, 
he was detained at Brussels by illness, where he was not 
made better by hearing that I had returned to my hvefy 
as he now fancied him to be, and not my hudfand ; he 
therefore resolved to embark for England instarUly, DI as 
he was ; but no intelligence has since been received of 
him ; though the very day after Glencarron's letter de- 
claring our marriage reached Scotland my father wrote 
the glad tidings to Ronald, and fourteen days háve elapsed 
since. 

But in the meanwhile a soldier in Ronalďs troop is 
arrived in our village, and expresses great anxiety to heaf 
óf his captain ; because the little vessel in which he was 
to embarK, and in which he engaged him a passage be- 
fore he himself sailed for England, was, he loiows, 
wrecked off Boulogne, and every one on board perished, 
except two of the passengers, one of which he thinks^ 
from the descríption, vjosltonald; but if so, why has he 
not written ? Oh! it is too plain that he b lost ! and he is 
dead with a conviction on his mind of my infamy, and 
of my husbanďs baseness. My parents, however, and 
Glencarron too, persist to hope that he is one of those 
who are saved; but it cannot be. I feel but too sure 
that he is dead, and is my victim ! for I wrote the fatal 
scrawl that made him come to revenge my imagined in- 
juries ! My dear lord chides me for tfaus hugging, as he 
says, despair to my heart ;. he telIs me it is sinful not to 
hope while there is any hope left. He is right, quite 
right ; and I try to believe as he does ; but I cannot make 
my pulse cease to throb, nor can I stop the beatings of 
my heart ; for the idea of Ronald lies Iďce a weight upon 
my breast, and I cannot heave him off. 

Mondfty. 

Oh ! joy unspeakable ! Dalmany has just sent me up 
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a few lineš to say tbat Ronald was not in the ship tliat 
was lost, and that he knows irom ceitam authoríly he is 
now at Boulogne. 

JOURNAL DISCONTINUSD. 

Lord Dalmany soon foUowed bis note into Made]ine's 
apartment ; for though be had told her the truth, in order 
to quiet her uneasy mind, he had not told all the triith, 
and he had yet to inipart to her, inteDigence the most 
alarming and distressing. It was as follows : — 

While Ronald was waiting for a fair wind at Boulogne, 
he dined at a table ďhote there with some English gentle- 
men, one of whom said to the other, " I saw the oth^ 
^ day in the papers, Elsedon, that your cousin Mr Falco- 
ner is going to be marríed to your lady's sister, Lady 
Jane L-— - — . " It is not true as yet at least," replied 
he $ " but we bope they will many some time or other, 
as we bavě been afraid of his marrying a Scotch girl who 
has lived with him some time." '* Are you speaking, 
sir," said Ronald, " of Mr Falconer of Glencarron ?** " I 
am ; I know no other ; and he is my cousin.'' ^^ Then 
you are the couán of a viUain," replied Ronald. *' A 
villain ! and who are you who dare to call Mr Falconer 
a villain ?" " The brother of that much injured Seotch 
girl; and I am moreovér now going to England to de- 
mand satisfaction for her wrongs." " So then, she has a 
6tiSy, I find, in her service ; quite m character with ladies 
of her class." 

The consequences of tbis reply may be easiiy supposed. 
They fought, and Ronald, after woundins his antagonist 
sligbdy, was dangerously wounded bimself ; and was tbeo 
Ijring, almost between life and death, at an inn at Bou- 
logne. The next post brought to Mr Elsedon a letter 
firom Lady Jane L , givme him tidings of the 

marriagé of Lord Dalmany, whidh had followed him 
írom Nice, together with assurances of that innocence 
which hb apparent victim had bled to defeod. The 
samé post brought a letter to Ronald communicating 
4imilar tidings ; but he was unable to read or to eapj 
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tbem ; and his serrant had at length coromunicated the 
sad news of what had passed to the wretched fatber, 
whose address he fortunately remembered. Mr Eisedoa 
wrote also to Lord Dalmanj, and was generous enough 
to declare that his own language justified, in a worldly 
point of view, the resentment of Ronald ;^ and declaríng 
that should Captain Munro die, he should nevěr be happy 
again. 

I shall resumé the Journal at the pláce where Made- 
Gne does, after she had in hurried and almost unconnect- 
ed language, informed me of what had happened. 

JOUBNAL &ESUMED. 

MondajT. 

I have not been able to write, but having just heard 
that he is not wone^ I feel a litde cheered ; nav, I ought 
to be much better, for my dear parents are boih going to 
him ; and if nursine can saoe him, loy mother's nursing 
must. My dear tather ! Though his strict religious 
principles makes dúelling an absolute horror to him, pa- 
rental tendemess has conquered every other feeling, and 
be is going to watch by the sick bed of his son. Wouid 
I could go too ! and I believe Dalmany would have gone 
vňůi me, but for my deUcate health. 

Tuesday. 

My dear lord has kindly proposed that we should go 
to London, as the communication with the continent will 
be noore direct ; and if I am very, very anxious, he says 
he will také me to Dover. I have just heard that Lewis 
Maclean has had the kindness to accompany my father — 
Excellent young man ! 

We set off for London tomorrow, but we shall only 
rest a few hours at Glencarron. However I shall see 
my sisters and Charles. Dobbs . is not at home ; I am 
glad of that. — Lady Bénlomen has vexed me ; she re* 
sents Ronald having given the 6rst oíTence to her cousin, 
of whora she is very fond^ and declares that, if he re- 
covers, she shall scaicely be able to bear the sigbt of him 
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for hfiving rísked a life whicH she so highty values. It 
wouid be more natural, tbough full as unchrístían, if I 
were not to be able to bear the sight of the man who 
has nearly, if not quite, destroyed the life of my brother. 

Friday night, London, Bfarch. 

It was a mourafiíl meeting between me and my sisters ; 
still it was soothing, and 1 think I nevěr before felt to love 
them so tenderly. 

My parents are safely arrived, but Ronald did not 
know them ; his fever is very high still, though the balí is 
extracted. Oh mydearest friend! this last anxiety, this 
last strokCf will occasion more victims than one. 

London, May, 1816. 

I have passed two raiserable months, and háve been 
forbidden to wríte much ; and I have willingly obeyed, 
for my life has been devoid of «vent, and I could talk of 
nothing but my anxiety ; but at length 1 am restored to 
comfort ; Ronald is put of danger, and my father and 
mother have left him. I did hope that they would have 
returned to Scotland by England, but they did not choose 
it. However, Lord Dalmany invited them, but my fath- 
er, I am sure, feels that our house in London would not 
be a pleasant abiding pláce for him; Ronald, however, is 
to come to us as soon as he is able, and thence to some 
warm watering-place. Mr Elsedon is come ; and I fear 
more from the vanity of setting Lady Benlomen a good 
example, than from good motives. I made a great effi>rt, 
and consented to see him ; I own that i enjoyed my tri- 
umph, but I was ashamed and conscience-struck whén 
Dalmany complimented me on my magnanimity and my 
Christian spirit. I felt however unmixed pleasure, when, 
on my telling him the true statě of the čase, he praised 
my '' cídmircAle ingenuousness^^ as he called it. But, 
my dear friend, though I look better, am tolerably cheer- 
ful, and go out to please my husband, I still must telí you 
that I am declining ; they think me only nervaús^ but I 
know better. Did you ever observe a woodman felUng 
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st tree in a forest? He gíves stroke aftéř strokcj but 
the tree, though shaken, stíU sustains itself to the eye, 
and tfae spectator sees not that it ís tottering to its fall ;. 
bat at length comes another and a dmsive blow, and it 
falls prostrate on the ground. So it is with me. A se- 
nes of secret anxieties and triaishave been laying the áxe 
to the root of myhealth f(»r the last three years, though I 
háve seemed unshaken ; but this suspense and anxiety 
concerning Ronald, háve given the finishing stroke, and 
I shall soon lie low like the tree beneath the hand of the 
woodman. 

When we parted, you said you thought that we shouid 
nevěr meet again ; but you believed thsEt your death, not 
mine, would lulfil your forebodings. 

Evan Castle, August, 1816. 

Here we are again ! but we only stayed one night at 
'Slenearron. Lady Benlomen had prevailed on her bro* 
ther to invite company to meet us here, and they were 
arrived and expeetbg us. My dear parents must havd 
sufiered much ; they looked ill and thin ; bowever, I fuUy 
expect they will come md stay with us when our guests 
and Lady penlomen are gone. 

And now to telí you that I háve seenmypocnr Ronald! 
but I can nevěr telí you what I felt at sight of his meagre 
fiirm, and pale, pale face* That Being cmly who has for 
wise purposes afflicted me, knows what I suffered when 
I gazed on a coimtenance and a form^ which, without be-* 
ing conscious of it, reproached me in eveiy look and 
every part* That bemg only knows the deep, the ago- 
nizing contrition with wUch, in my first moment of retire- 
ment I humbled myself before his throne. 

But Ronald iUmie^^he was all joy, and all penitence 
too ; I do not mean penitence only towards heaven, bat 
lowards my dear Icurd, for baving thought and spoken so 
unworthihr of bim* He sa}rs, that in a worldly point of 
view he feels no penitence for having resented Mr Else- 
don's insulting hmguage — ^language to a Woiher who was, 
be saw, smarting under the sense of a ásteťs supposed 

23 
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infamy ; and Olenearran (I love to caH him Glencarron) 
says his feeliog is a just one. 

How you would admire Ronald ! He is very taU and 
well made, and is, my husband says, a large-featured 
manly likeness of me, and so gende and even polished in 
manner ! so intelligent m conversadon ! I am very proud 
of my brother ; but then my poor heart aches so when I 
think how nearly I háve been his destruction ; not that I 
would say this to any one but you* Oh ! no, I háve made 
strong resolutíons to coTiquer all expressions of my fed- 
ings, and I havetaken the Spartan Boy for my model. I 
remember Glencarron once said a wife should smile even 
when her heart was breakmg, or she would displease her 
husband ; therefore I will smile aiways if I can, not that 
my heart is breakingi for I háve great reason indeed to be 
happy. . . , 

Maclean disappointed us by not coming with Ronald ; 
but I fínd that he did not think it right to exposé himself 
to any recóUection of past feelings. " Why," said he, 
" should I exposé myself unneces^irily to the danger of 
heaving one sigh for the wife of anotber ?" 

Excellent young man ! I wish he may love Annie, and 
Magraret thinks he will in time. I told you before that 
my parents choose to go directly to Scotland; and one 
reason was, that it was áiefxper, How this wounded me í 
Sometimes I fear that they were not sufficiendy pressed 
to come hither. Lady Bedomen was with us when Ronald 
was announced. She tumed pale, Glencarron says, for 
I mw notUng^ and left the room and the house. Her 
brother was really angry, and reproached her, I find, coo- 
trasting my conduct with hers. She i^ a generous beart- 
ed creature, for she owned her fault, and came the next 
day purposely to be presented to him. She did still 
more ; when he quitted the room, she said to me, *^ ex- 
cept my brother, 1 nevěr saw so fine a man, nor one widi 
such a countenance. I telí thee whát, Madeline,'' she 
added, laughing, " it is well for my conscience that thy 
brother did not kill my cousin, for if I had once seen the 
delinquent, I should nevěr háve had the heart to briog him 
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to justice." I could not help kissing her ; and while she 
went on to askme playfully if 1 thought Ronald an admirer 
of elderly ladies^ and whether she had any chance of cap- 
tivating him, her smile had such fascination, and her aw- 
fiilness was so entirely gone, that she seemed to rae like 
Juno with the borrowed cestus. You see there is now. one 
of my relations who may live with us, if he ehooses. He 
is not one to be ashamed of. But, alas ! he must go, for 
he must go and winter in a warm cUmate. However, he 
does not go till winter comes ; and when he has stayed 
long enough at the dear cottage, heis to come to us. 

How pleased I shall be when I think you háve received 
mý joumal ! I declare I havenot yet told you that I háve 
been presented; the foirtunate country mcdd has been at 
court, and presented by Lady Benlomen herself. 1 was 
" graciously received," as the phrase is. But think how 
uiďike I still am to a fine lady. In the crowd, after I had 
left the presence, I saw Major Camercxi for the íirst time 
iňnce my raarríage ; and when he came up to me, and re- 
speotfuUy took my hand, the recollection of what I owed 
to his kuid representations came over me, and I felt not 
only that my hand returned the pressure of his, but that 
tears were in my eyes. He looked gratified, but so sur^ 
prised, that I was ashamed of myself, and smiled through 
my tears. " It rejoices me to see you again,'.' said . he in 
a low voice, " and to see you here. Aye, I always khew 
that poor Chislow had no chance if he k)st his wife, nor i, 
if I sold mine— 

' And a8k'd the bullets, — ^but I askM in yain,^— 
To put a hopeless loyer out of pain.* » 

. This nonsense did me good ; it acted as a cordial ; and 
Glencarroň looked so pleased when he saw me, with an 
animated countenance, flirting as he called it, with his 
friend. " My own MadeHne/' said he as he led me to' 
the coach, ^' this is as it should be. You look like your 
former šelf today ; and I was the proudest man at court." 
Hut for my Spartanfortitude I should háve w&^f whenhe 
said this — ^for many reasons. He sees not alf I know — 
knows not all I know. I háve written too long. must 
lay by my pen. 
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Ronald is come— Aat is a great oomfort to me. 

But I cannot nurse bim so we9 as my poor motber. 

However, he is soon pleased. I wooder faow ko^ oua 

guests mean to sfay. I do so hw to háve nnr parents 

and Annie here instead of tfaem ! William aad Alurgarety 

and Richard and his wife, are in London. I wish they 

had visited the metropolis when I was there ; yet, per- 

haps, it is better as it is. 

OcCober. 

The old guests go tomorrow. Now tfaen to petitkui 
for leave to send for the dear cottagers. 

I hare petitioned, but in vain. *' My dearest Made- 
fine," he replied, *^ I should be very glad, nay quite de* 
fighted, to see them ; but Lady Benioraen has abeady, in 
my name, invited some of the nearest rdations of Lord 
Dalmany, and should I put them off, diey would thkik 
Evan Casde had changed masters for the worse ; and I 
am sure you wouid not enjoy yonr parents' society when 
you had other guests, that is, when ýou were mced to 
€ttend to other guests." ^'Certainly not," I r^fied^ 
pressing my band on my Sparian heart ; and how longwiD 
these guests stay ř' '* That I do not know ; but Lady Uen* 
lomen will retům with them to their place in the Higb* 
lands." I still kept a restrabt <m myself, and seemedso 
satisfied, that he kissed me, and called me a good gírl ; 
then, luckily for me, he left me, and Ronald came in. 
I threw myself on his neck> and wept such a deluge of 
tears. 

Monday^KoT. 1816. 

I am wórse, but they do not see it. Glencarron, 1 
know, cannot bear to think me really ill. If I look pale^ 
he says it is so much the better ; and if I bavě color, he 
says how well 1 look, and he is sure I can ail nothing se- 
rious when I háve such a bloom. The medical man in 
whom he bas the greatest confidence, says I am nervouí^ 
but that it is a wixed ea$t. Our rdoHons are going, and 
with them Lady Benlomen ; and my poor Rooald is 
'going too-— going abroad; and he is as anxioua as I 
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am, that my father and mother sfaouid come before he 
goes. Surely now I shall gain my point. 

Tuešday. 

Yes, Glencarron says they sbalí come as soon as our 
guests are gone. My dear, dear husband ! 

Such a disappointment ! They are gone. But some 
geodemen are come unexpectedly, and to stay some 
dme ; therefore I cannot wish my father to be bere. A 
thought has just struck me. 

Wednesday. 

I have gained my wish, but with great difficulty ; for 
he does not like to part with me ; he was evidendy hurt 
that I wished to leave him ; and now I have carriéd my 
point, I feel sorry for my own pertinačity, and ahnost re- 
pentof it. I and RonsJd are going to Glencarron; — 
yes — ^to Glencarron ! and there I sbalí be a week or ten 
days \^th my parentjs and Annie ; and Berne and Dóbhs 
will come when they like. My child, now a great boy, 
goes with US ; and I feel so happy at the prospect ! 
Alas ! I forget I am to leave my husband. O Mad- 
eline, thy bliss on earth must always be imperfect. I 
must lock up my joumal. Glencarron's reluctance to 

Eart with me is more than I could have expected ; he 
as nearly suffi}čated me with wrappers and cloaks, and 
^ven such charge to Ronald and my maid to také care 
of me ! I be^n to think he is more alarmed about me than 

I thought he was. 

December. 

* I stayed ten days at Glencarron ; and my dear boy was 
so petted and admired ! The first w^ek was a happy one. 
But then I began to feel the separation from my husband, 
and to reproach myself for having left him voluntanly and 
against his wishes. But it was for his interest to part with 
me ; for it convinced me how much dearer he is to me 
than aught beside. How well my parents behaved ! 
Though they enjoyed being with me, they did not urge 
me to stay longer, but said it was my du^ to retům to 
my lord, and they were thankful that he had spared me 
Bo long. It was a mournful parting; and I alroost fan- 

33* 
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cied they consideFed it as I did $ for my íather, ío a 
faoarse voice, said \9rhen we parted, " Thou shouMst 
bavě advice, Maddie ; ibou art not well, my darling."^ 
When I left them, I was so impatient to get bome I 
Glencarron received me tenderly ; but I stiU think be 
was hurt at my wish to leave faim, for he seemed to re- 
ceive the child with more unrestrained delight. Ronald 
Iďt US, alas ! two days after my returo. A servant, and 
a brother officer, who are much attached to bim, are 
gone with him. He is gone to Nice. I am very anxious 
cónceming him ; but I do not aum it. 

January, 1817. 

I do núí continue my journal regularly, because I cao- 
Qot wríte much, or often. Stooping to write burts my 
^hest. Oh ! how I wish I could lay my head on my 
iQOther's bosom ! 

I faave had a surprise ; it was an agreeable one atjirgt ; 
but I was foo]ish»to think it so. Richard and mlliam 
háve opened a linep draper's shop at Edinburgh, and 
are to reside there. At first I was alive onlyto the 

Íleasure of having Margaret and Richard so near me ; but 
iddy Benlomen soon threw down the dear castle I had 
been building. " This scheme of your brothers, Lady 
Dalmany, took us quite by surprise." ^' So it did me." 
What ! jjid they not consult you ? — But why do I ask 
that ? You could not háve known it, or you must háve 
discouraged it." "That does not foUow. Richarďs 
father ofiered, I find, to také the shop and stock it, and — ^" 
" Shop ! Lady Dalmany 's brother keeping a shop in Ed- 
inburgh !"she exclaimed. " What,*^ my dear ! I suppose 
you will be for having*your brothers coming hither to dine 
on a Sunday, their day of rest from the labors of the 
counter, and be taking their wives in their holiday clodies 
to pass a sociable, comfortable family day with theár 
brother and sister, the great lord and lady at the casde." 
" Imposiáble, madam 1" I coldly and proudly replied, 
(though I must own shé spoke playfully, not unkindly,) 
'^' my brothers and sisters under the present circumsiancegf 
could). not pass a comfortable day nere." "Why not? 
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what should prevent it, if they get leave to éome !" 
TAeir pride and yaurs.^^ " You are angry, Lady Dal- 
many." I am, and ought ta \ie, Lady Beňíoaien. <VGet 
leave to come ! Trust me that they are not likely to ask 

leare to come, where cold-hearted rank may " Here 

sbe put her hand playfully to mylips, exclaiming— • 
" Hush ! hush ! přetty vixen. * Čold-hearted rank ! ' 
meaning ine, Madelme. Am I cM heartedf Fyet 
fye ! iiýwwm síster." She tbrew her arm round me, 
and leaned her head on my shoulder. I wept a litde, 
and the subject was dropped. She is a fascinating, nobte 
creature, aror all ; and i cannot help k>ving her ; but 1 see 
that my vision íá having even Margaret at ťhe castle 
whenever I wished, was Ind a vision, still I own to you, 
that far all <mr scAes I am sorrv that Richard .and 
IVilliam háve settled so near us. m the first pláce, it is 
tantalizing to me to know they are so nigh, and yet not 
be able to see them frequently. In the ^econd pláce, I 
fear that the vice of pride wiU be, ťhrough their means, 
eonstantly called forth in Lady Benbmen, and perhaps 
in my husband ; but I must bear it patiently ; and I shaU 
not háve to bear it lo^, I believe. 

Margaret is not at Edinburgh yet ; she has been and 
is still very ill, and she stays at the cottage to be nuned 
by my mother. Happy Margaret! faow I envy her! i 
want just such a nurse; but they are not conscious of it, 
though I own they are very kind. I see Glencarron 
tums away firom those fears which would be insuppprt- 
able to him ; for I know he bvés me tenderly, and that 
be will, as long as he can, reject the conviction of my 
danger. They talk of taking me abroad soon ; but it is 
too Tate now ; nor couid it ever háve cured my malady. 
When the tree has had the axe laid to its root, no change 
of air can restore it to its former vigon 

Marcb, 1817. 

My dear friend, I cannot but think that it is easier to, 
bear ^eat tnob than litúe and dcniy ones. My tríals now 
are tnffing ; still thev are difficult to bear ; yet I some- 
times suspect that I make piy own miseries. 
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Thtusday, ApxO. 

' Lady Beolomen has been absent a few days, and Rich- 
ard and his wife, and William and Margaret, are to dine 
here <me Sundayj nfiien Lady Beniomen goeš, and Mor- 

faret retums. Ckxe Sunday ! what, ordy one 9 Well, when 
iady Beniomen is gone^ I may bope to háve them bere 
oitener, for I believe if Dalmany were left to the dictates 
of his own warm and generous nature, I sbould háve no 
wisb ungratifíed ; but whenever his sister is present, the 
babit of being guided by her retums ; and so powerful 
is this babit, that a strong and deeply rooted passion alone 
couid ever háve enabled him to go counter to it. How 
inexpressibly must he háve loved me, to háve been able 
to disoblige and dísobey Lady Beniomen ! Can I evor 
love him too much ? But ít is hard to háve relátions so 
near me, and not to see them ; I wish they had not come 
to Edinburgh. Yet I ofien suspect that i do Lady Ben- 
iomen injustice, and that accidentj and not her interiér- 
ence, is the cause of my disappointments. 

The London season will soon be^ now ; but I am 
not strong enough to undertake such a joumey, and they 
will not go without me. The physician says ihegreatest care 
is necessary, and that my pulse is alarmingly high. Poor 
Dalmany! his start, and look of anxious inquiry, when 
he heard this, thrílled to my very soul. As he has thus 
deceivéd himself, I am sure the blow, now it is come, 
has double force. 

Friday. 

Margaret is quite well again; nursed into heeith. 
" You know," she says, " there-is no nurse Hke one^s own 
dear mother !" I do know it, but perhaps I shall nevěr 
see mme again ; I sbowed Lady Beniomen the letter, 
and she sald noťAtf^*— and yet my mother is within less 
than a two days' joumey of me ! But nodiing now can 
he dearer than that I am not to háve unrestrained inter- 
course with my family. 

How absurd is this pride ! Every one knows my 
origm ; and I shall be exposed to the censure of neglect- 
íng my duties. Still, I make allowances for the habitual 
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mide of statkrn, and I can understand and resped Lady 
ĎeBlonien's preference for the society of the refined and 
tfae eáUkxxtei* 

Sl)e said to me Ae other day^ " I adore the memory 
of Mrs Irwin, and the idea of Mrs St Leger, Madeline ; 
what manners they taught you ! and what obligatíons you 
owe ůnem !" I ághed and spoke not, for had not Mrs 
Irwin taken me mm my family I might háve beeň a 
happier person. No ; I recall Áe ungratefol assertiotu 
Háve I not been the happy wife of Glencarron ? But 
what am I now ? Approacliing to that world where ^' the 
tears shall be wiped away from all eyes." 

May, 1817. 

I wish joa could see my child ! He is the pride and 
comfort of my heart, and his father and aunt' dote on 
bim. I am not better, thoagh they think me so; I am 
ordered now to keep my room. 

Methinks I hear you say, '* If you love your husband 
and child so very tenderly, why do you pine thus ailer 

Íour other ties ?" I will tell you why. In the first place^ 
feel myself declining fast, and there is not onty no nurse, 
as Margaret says, like one -s ain dear mither, (ror^ve the 
Scotch^ but that, whén life is flitting fast, one's earlieiá 
feelings and recollections resumé their force, and the 
heart recajls, in all their power, the days of '< lang syne,** 
cliňging tenderly and forcibly to the mother who fondled 
and watched over us in cluldhood, and the playfellows 
who made that childhood happy. In the next j^lace, I 

Ííne because my separation from them is not neeeasary. 
VetB it the result of imperíous necessity, I should resign 
myself to it without any difficulty ; but it is not so; and 
I fear that pride alone is the cause of the separation ; but 
if I live, I will try to correct my querulous nature, and 
subdue my ungrateful murmurings, for I háve had more 
blessings in life than I háve ever deserved. 

Jané, 1817. 

I anx so languid now, I cannot write much. Glencar- 
ron, (1 love that name best,) is so taken up whb his imr 
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provements and lawrbusiness, that he foi^ets my pooir 
parents háve not been here yet, or he would, I am sure, 
invite them. I believe it is wrong in me not to urge him 
to do it, but delicacy prevents me ; beades, I fear that I 
too stand a little in awe of Lady Benlomen. 

July, 1817. 

I hope Ronald will return next month, as the weather 
is warm here now, and he is better. 

August, 1817. 

I grow worse and worse. I find that till now they 
fancied there was a cause for my ill looks, but I believe 
that no such cause exists. Still, I see that my beloved 
husband is not sufficiently alarroed even yet. He sends 
every day almost for fresh advice ; yet still he AopeSy but 
he must be told that all hope is vain ; and then I am^iire 
he will send for my mother, and would send for the 
whole family, Dobbs and aUy if that would cure me. The 
physicians, who see that I am dying, do not, 1 know, teU 
him the whole truth. I know what I will do. He wants 
to see this, the second part of my joumal, and I wiU give 
it him today. — Forgive me, Dalmany, dearest of human 
beings, for tbus wounding you ; but I must do it to spsúte 
you future and unavailing regrets } you must know om the 
truth, that you may be .prepared for the event. 

Madeunj: Dalmant. 

joubnal discontinued. 

hofá Dalmany did read the joumal, and with feelings 
of the most painiul nature. At the moumful close of k 
his gríef knew no bounds ; for he had hitherto relied on 
the opinion of his favorite medical attendant, that it was 
a mixed čase, and more nervousthan decidedlyhopeless. 
The alarmng certaihty of Madeline^s danger therefore 
agonized every fibre of his frame. When he was more 
composed he ran to her, and held her to his heart some 
mmutes, without speaking. At length "My bélova 
girl,'* said he, " surely these are only nervous forebod* 
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' ings. Ybu must live ! I cannot eiist without 3rbu, Made* 
line ! I will send for your parents instantlvj and they 
shaU nevěr leave us againý if you wisbit ! Wny, why did 
you not telí me your wishes before ?" Madeline could 
not speak, coúld not vent the flood of grateful tendemess 
with which her heart overflowed. At length sbe uttered 
" 6od bless you ! Now then, though not well, I shall be 
quite happy !" '< I will send for them tbis moment !" and 
he ran to the* dooř ; but she called him back. " Do not 
tfaink me unreasonable, Glencarron; but I wisb poor 
Maclean to come with them/' Lord Dalmany started, 
and rushed out of the room. When he retumed she 
saw that his face was dbfigured with the tears he had 
shed. '^ I hope you are not vexed that I wished to see 
Maclean?" " No, not vexed; but painfuUy affected ; for 
I know why you wanted him to come. It will not be the 
first time that he has prayed by you, Madeline. How- 
ever, you are not in a sick bed yet." *^ But soon shall 
be." '* Do not say so. O Madeline ! had you been the 
wife of Maclean, you would now háve been well and 
happy ; but you háve been the victim of my wantof firm- 
ness of character, and my irresolution." ^^ Glencarron," 
said Madeline tenderly, '' I would rather die your wife 
than líve the wife of any other man ; and we háve been 
most blessed together. Is not that true, my husband?" 
" / háve been so ; but yow, I fear — " " Fear nothing í 
God has been most bcuntifid to me." Lady Benkmen 
now entered the room pale, dejected, and scarcely able 
to speak. '^ The carriage is gone to Glencarron ! I saw 
h off mysQlf, my dear sister ! O that they had been sent 
fiir sooner !" Madelme's heart was too mil to allow her 
to^peak ; but her eyés thanked her. '' Yes, yes," thought 
she, '^ her heart is rtmsedj and then she is always anc^Ie 
creature !" 

There is nothing so efiectual in humbling 4he pride oť 
man or woman as attendance on a death-bed, and the 
sight of death itself. Lady Benlomen was now as anx- 
ious to see the cottagers of the bumside as if they were 
her equab. She only remembered that they were 
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dear to the b«urt of MadeHne, Ifaat bebved bebg ¥Íbo 
was now most dear to her. Ránald, Madeline knew, she 
must expect in Tain, as he had had a lelapse ; bot he waa 
recovering, tbough unable to trairel. 

Wheo the afflieted parents arrived, and for the first 
time, at the splendkl and noble manskin of thek daugb- 
ter, the pnáe and the darling of their afiectionate hearts^ 
ahe was to> all appearance on the bed of death. It was 
many hours before she was able to see them ; so sapidly 
had the mortal symptoms increased that any violent emo- 
tion would, it was thought, occasion instant dissoluticHi ; 
but by the aid of medicíně she was more composed, and 
tfaai the welcome visiters were admitted. They found 
her lying on a couch, and just resigning her child to the 
arms of Lady Benlomen. ^^ Také it away,'' šaid she, 
*^ lest the sight of him betray me into murmurs against 
the wiU of God !" ^ain and again did Madelbe now 
implore her parents' pardon for all the pain she had given 
them; and agam and again was their pardon given and 
their blessing bestowed. '^ Now let me see Maclean,'' 
she said. He obeyed the summons. ^' My fríend, my 
sauTs friend !" she exclaimed in a faint voice. Afoclean 
could not speak ; but, grasping her moist band, he burst 
into tears. ** Poor R^ald !" cried Madeline, '* he canr 
not come; they tett me he is recovering, however; bnt 
if not, toe sbalí soon meet again, I trust ! and in heaven ; 
dear friend, sorrow not thus like one without hope." 
Madean now struggled with his feelings, and was soon 
áble to pray long and fervently by the couch of the suf- 
ferer* " Ňow pray for him too,'' said she, pointing to 
her husband ; whose bosom sustained her head, wbile ha 
mother's ahn supported her on the other side. Madean 
ob^ed her, and prayed that he might be enabled to bear 
with Christian resignation the terriUe affliction that waa 
coming upon him ; but Lord Dalmany, groaning in ^irit, 
and his head bowed beneatb the overwhelmii^ strake^ 
showed that at present human feeling was triumpiiant 
over Christian resignation. '* My dearest sister ! wiU,yoa 
not now see the rest of your family ř" said Lady Bědo- 
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men. " The rest ?" " Yes, they are all here." « What, 
all ! this was Jánd indeed, my beloved ! but every one is 
so very kmd to me !" said she, as the rest of the family 
entered the roora. Her hands were now altemately 
clasped to their quivering Kps, which vainly tried to utler 
the sorrow of their burstmg hearts. " Yes ! aU here 
now ! My God, I thank thee !" Shé then cast a look fuU 
of unutterable tenderness on her husband, and sunk in- 
sensible upon his bosom. 

At first every one present supposed ťhat she breathed 
no longer; but Lord Dahnany, clinging to hope, while 
the slightest possibility of hoping remained, insisted upon 
it that she still breathed, and it was soon ascertained that 
she not only breathed but slept; and that on the statě in 
which she awoke would depend her chance for life and 
for recovery. 

It was at this moment of suspense and anxiety that I 
arrived in Englaqd, and set oS fuU of joyful expectation 
for Evan Casde. 

Qn the road I read in a provincial newspaper, that the 
Countess of Dalraany lay at the point of death ; but I 
proceeded on my joumey, and as I drew up to the house, 
I had the comfort of learning from the weeping groups 
who stood around or sat in anxious expectation on the 
steps of the mansion, that its lady was yet alive. 

It so happened that there was no servant at the dooř 
when I alighted, and on entering the halí I tottered un- 
announced into the nearest room, where I beheld a tall 
majestic woman, in whohi I instantly recognised Lady 
Benlomen, pacing up and down with hurried steps, and 
a countenance of excessive anxiety. On seeing a stran- 
ger she started, and with a proud indignant look seeraed 
about to demand a reason for the intrusion ; but my 
quivering lip, and agitated frame, instandy changed her 
expression to one of kind emotion, while I, scarcely able 
to speak,^ faltered out my name. 

Ňever shall I forget die sob of deep and tender feel- 
ing which then burst from her, nor the fulness of heart 

24 
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with whicb she threw herself on my neck, and vented 
ber feelÍDgs io tears of almost eonvulsive agony. While 
I^dy BenlomeD was trying to speak and welcome me in 
Words, our painful anxiety was ended by Lord Dsdoiany 
bimself, wfao tbrew open the dooř, exclaiming, ^* She will 
live ! they assure me that she will live !" 

Nor were hopes so precíous excited to be disappointed. 

The disorder, which had aiways been chiefly on the 
nerveš, yielded gradually to the sense of happmess, and 
of every toay gratified affectioo, which now soothingly 
stole over tbe mind of Madeline ; and as it was now dis- 
covered that she was about to become a mother again, 
there remsdned litde doubt that her recovery would in a 
few mooths bé entire. But it was thought advisable that 
tbose months shouid be passed at Glencarron, as a wann- 
er residence than Evan Castle, and in rooms heated to 
« warra and equal temp^rature. 

Tbither Lady Benlomen and I accompanied Lady 
Dalmany ; and I remained with her till I was forced 
to prepare for my retům to India, and till she set off 
with her lord, her children and his sister, to pass the next 
two or three years in the milder climate of Italy. 

Before we parted, I obtained leave to coUect every 
document extant relative to my frienďs history. I háve 
doně so ; and I sbalí conclude tbis tru£ stobt with ex- 
tracts from a letter dated Paris, which Lady ]>al0]any 
wrote to me just before I quitted England to retům to 
India, and which will make it unneccessary for me to 
say any tbing more. 

Paris, Dee. 1819. 



O my dear friend ! I háve such an event to inform 
you of ! Notbing less than tbe marriage of our beloved 
sister and your idol Lady Benlomen. Ah ! mechante ! I 
see the arch and meaning smile with which you exclaim, 
"How tbis marriage rejoices me!'' for I know you 
thougbťtbat if she ccmiinued to reside with us, I shouid 
aiways be je^us of her influenee over her brother. 
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IBui there ,jou did jne injustice ; I t(;e» jealous, com- 
plaining, and ungratefuh But Madeline stretched ' kp- 
parently on the t>ed of deStth, and ^tretcbed there by libt 
owQ tinreasonable desires, and Madeline mercifully re-' 
stored to heahh, humbled by the conscíousness of siníul 
murmurings and overwbelmed by the sensé of unmerited 
blessings, are two distioct persons, my dear friend, and 
the faults of the one are, I trust, for ever abjureď by the 
otber. 

1 feel now as much convinced as yourself, that there 
was a great deal of temper and the jealousy of powerín 
my restless pining after my own family. I suspect that 
1 resented not having all. my wishes fulfilled, and was 
unconsciously influenced by the desire of nrcrnng my 
power over my fausband greater than that of his sister. 

But oh ! when I gained every point on whicB my 

heart was fíxed, and when I found that liad my wishes 

been*expressed directly and strongly, they would always 

háve been strictly fulfilled, I feh the great injustice of 

which I had been guilty ; and when I thought I was about 

to render up my life in forfeit to my unreasonableness, I 

could not but own that I was justly taken away frbm the 

enjoyment of those blessings, whose unmerited vastness 

had not stilled the repinings of my thankless spirit. But 

my contrítion was accepted, and I was aUowed to rise 

mm the bed of death taught, and I hope amended, by 

my sufferings. Therefore, had lady Benlomen remained 

with US, I i£ould always háve delighted in her presence ; 

and should háve lamented her loss. 

* * * * * 

She is going to bemarried to the man of her first choice, 
who has lived single for her saké. Sir Arthur Mannering. 
Their story is a romantic one, and shows my sister's 
character in the highest point of view ; but I háve not 
time to enter into particulars ; suffice that my dear lord 
and myself feel convinced that she will now be as happy 
as her virtues deserve ; and with what a deep sense of my 
own happiness am I about to leave Great Britaiii!- Even the 
long separation from my family will now comparatively 
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be little felt by me, as the wound that rankled is dow 
healed. 

I ušed to reproach myself with having rendeved my 
father unhappy by marrying so much above him, that be 
felt me, as he always said be sbould do, lost to bim.as a 
cbild. 

But one day passed at the Manse with my father since 
the union of Annie and Maclean, removed all regrets of 
this kind ; for his youngest daughter is become what he 
wished me to be, and his rational and highest ambition is 
fuUy gratified in bis beiiig father-in-Iaw to Lewis Mac- 
lean. 

And when I saw the príde with which he walked from 
the kirk the other day, leaning on the arm of his son^n- 
law the rainišter, I was not sorry to observe that Lady 
Dalmany drove away almost unnoticed m her coroneted 
carriage. 

Now, therefore, I leave my parents with comfortj for 
I feel that they will not much miss me, as even the pa- 
rental and the íilial ties require the consciousness of mv- 
tuci dependence^ to keep them up to the extremest point 
oftenderness. 

Thus then is my cup made fiiU to the.brim with bless- 
ings ; but pray for me, my dear friend, that I may nevěr 
forget the schooling which my heart received from the 
consequences of its weakness ; and may I always con- 
sider that schooling as the greatest of aU the mercies for 
which I háve daily to lift up my soul in gratitude to Hea- 
ven. 
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